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THE ‘CONFUSION WORSE CONFOUNDED 
AT THE WAR OFFICE 


[THE subjoined article by the late General Sir; George Chesney on 
‘The “Confusion Worse Confounded” at the War Office,’ which 
appeared in this Review in August 1891, is here reprinted on 
account of its valuable bearing upon the present military situation. 
Its warnings are being fulfilled before our eyes, and, if its advice 
were taken in ‘the times of refreshing’ which must very shortly 
come, we should escape the repetition of many such military disasters 
and difficulties as are now depressing us. 

Next in importance to the imperative necessity for increasing the 
amount of our military forces by some such means as the Militia 
ballot, to which public attention is obviously awaking, stands the 
necessity for reconstructing our system of managing those forces. 
What form this reconstruction should take would become clearer 
to the public mind if some definite and commonsensible scheme were 
submitted to it, instead of mere vague accusations of wrong-doing, and 
Sir George Chesney’s plan is now again put forward with that object. 
Having been produced in a period of comparative tranquillity, it 
has the advantage of being free from the suspicion of partisan or 
personal bias which would attach to anything brought out for the first 
time at such a season of excitement as the present. 

This plan, in all its essentials, still ‘holds the field’ in the 
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judgment of our most competent military critics and experts, one of 
whom, Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, has written, by way of introduction 
to it, the following pages of comment and commendation. 


JAMES KNOWLES, 
Editor Nineteenth| Century.] 


THE 
GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF THE ARMY 


Sir GrorGE CHESNEY was one of the best judges in matters of 
military administration whom Great Britain has ever possessed. 
A soldier and a student of his profession, he showed in his essays on 
Indian Polity a statesman’s insight into many of the large questions 
of government. For more than a quarter of a century he was a 
leader among those who, knowing the weakness of British military 
organisation, were labouring to bring aboutthe remedy. Had it not 
been that the country was spellbound in the lethargy of commercial 
prosperity, his Battle of Dorking, published in 1871, would surely 
have brought about the reform it was written to promote. From 
1887 to 1891 he was Military Member of the Council of the Viceroy 
of India, or, in other words, administrator-general of the Indian 
Armies. After his return from India questions of army organisation 
were attracting attention at home. In 1888 Sir James Stephen’s 
Commission had exposed with terrible force the impotence of the 
system. In 1890 the Hartington Commission, while further exposing 
the chaotic state of the military administration, proposed remedies 
which no one regarded as entirely satisfactory, and which have mot 
been adopted. In 1891 Sir George Chesney contributed to this 
Review three articles in which, while throwing a bright light upon 
the dislocated joints of the condemned but still existing arrangements, 
he made specific proposals towards a working scheme of reform. 

The editor of this Review thinks that at the present moment the 
reproduction of Sir George Chesney’s views would be useful and 
opportune, and has appealed to me to write an introduction to one 
of his papers of 1891, and at the same time to explain the outlines 
of a scheme of army re-organisation. I should have hesitated to 
undertake so delicate a task were it not that before his death I had 
special opportunities of becoming acquainted with Sir George 
Chesney’s ideas on the subject, and believe that in now setting forth 
the main principles upon which a reconstruction of the War Office 
may be undertaken I may be able to render a service to his memory. 

At the earliest possible moment the British army, which includes 
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the regular troops, the militia, the yeomanry, and the volunteers, 

has to be re-organised on the principle of duty or of the devotion of 
the individual to the nation. The moment is therefore opportune 

for a re-statement of the fundamental conditions with which a 

re-organisation of the army must comply, of those essentials which 

are above and beyond controversy, and to the necessity of which the 

practice of modern military nations, the opinions of great Generals, 

of military administrators, and of statesmen who have dealt success- 

fully with war, combine to bear testimony. The nation will have to 

entrust its task to the man of its choice, who, whether he be a soldier 

or a civilian, will succeed if he has the single eye which is the mark — 
of a great statesman, and if, instead of vainly trying to elicit from 

the discussions of the experts an average opinion which would be that 

of none of them, he will begin by discarding as of minor importance 

the subjects about which they differ, and will accept as the guiding 

lines of his action those judgments in which all the experts concur. 

Rational action is dominated by its purpose; the purpose of 
military action and of military organisation is victory. The choice 
of means must ever be dictated solely by the object in view, but 
there is a restriction upon the choice of means: those must be 
rejected the employment of which would frustrate some higher end 
than that immediately sought. Victory is valuable only in so far as 
it conduces to the nation’s welfare, the one object of government, 
and therefore in the organisation of victory all devices which would 
imperil or be detrimental to the national organism are tabooed. 
The nation, while arming itself and putting itself in training to 
defend its cause, the cause of freedom or representative government, 
must take care not to damage or dislocate those arrangements by 
which the character of its government is ensured. In a word, we 
must not, while making ourselves an army, unmake our Constitution. 

The right way of treatment will be first to ascertain what is 
prescribed by the end in view—success in war—and then to examine 
how the requirements thus discovered may be adopted in the spirit 
of our national institutions. 

In every war two distinct functions are continuously and simul- 
taneously performed. The army in the field in its action against 
the enemy is directed and controlled by its Commander-in-Chief. It 
is also continuously or intermittently supplied from home with officers, 
men, horses, guns, ammunition, and stores. For these two functions 
Sir George Chesney used the terms ‘command’ and ‘supply,’ 
and the two offices by which they are performed, assuming each of 
them to be in the hands of one person, may be called those of the 
Commander and of the Administrator-General. Napoleon as Emperor 
had the supreme authority, but when he was commanding an army 
in the field he depended for all the resources supplied to him from 
France upon a Minister of War, just as Lord Roberts in South 
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Africa has to look to some Administrator at the War Office for every 
man, horse, and gun that he may require. The local and personal 
distinction between these two functions during war is fundamental, 
for the Commander must be present with the army which he directs 
and controls, which during war will be in contact with the enemy, 
and preferably in the enemy’s country; while the Administrator- 
General must be at home, where he can best collect the nation’s 
resources, and superintend their transformation into materials of war 
and their transmission to the Commander in the field. If, then, in 
war these two functions and the offices which perform them are 
necessarily distinct, it must be wise that they should be distinct 
during peace, because otherwise there would be a violation of the 
common-sense rule that every office and every officer should during 
peace prepare for, exercise, and rehearse the functions which it and 
he are destined to perform during war. The necessity for the two 
offices during war is the best guide to the relation between them in 
peace. The Commander in the field is the designer and director of 
the operations of his army against the enemy, and the materials 
supplied to him, in the shape either of troops or of weapons, should 
be such as will suit his purpose. The Administrator, therefore, must 
be guided by the requirements of the Commander, from whom as far 
as possible he will take his inspiration. The end, be it remembered, 
is always victory, and victory invariably has its source in the mind 
of the Commander. For that reason systems alone, however perfect, 
will not produce it, and the greatest merit any system can have 
consists in its laying no needless fetters upon the judgment and the 
will of officers whose hearts are in their work. 

Let us consider for a moment the work of the Commander of an 
army, and the qualifications and qualities which it implies in him. 
He must be an assiduous student of the military sciences and of the 
military art, for in no other way can he be the embodiment of the best 
military judgment of his day. His first business in connection with 
any war is to estimate rightly the military and other resources of 
the enemy, and to divine the probable effect upon that enemy of the 
various kinds of damage which may be inflicted upon him. This 
implies a cultivated intelligence, such as is acquired, as a rule, only 
by men who have enjoyed the best education of their time. He 
must have the habit of thinking things out for himself, without 
which no man can have enough confidence in his own decisions to 
abide by them in moments of doubt and difficulty. He must be 
accustomed to the exercise of authority in conditions which render 
him liable to be called to account ; without this, it is unlikely that 
he can have the peculiar strength of character which enables a man 
to stake his reputation, his career, his life, and, what is perhaps 
still harder, the lives of others upon his judgment as to the prudence 
or imprudence of a particular course of action. The mind of every 
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great Commander has been formed by prolonged efforts of meditation 
on the various problems of war carried in each case to the point of 
absolute decision, and of a settled conviction as to the right way to 
deal with each different problem. The convictions thus acquired 
become, in course of time, the framework or skeleton of his mind, so 
that he is incapable of acting in a way inconsistent with them. 
Napoleon, by this process of intense thought, had at a comparatively 
early age, perhaps as soon as 1797, thoroughly organised his military 
judgment, and this organised judgment he sometimes called ‘mv 
system,’ though the word ‘system’ implies a cast-iron rigidity very 
different from the flexible elasticity of a man’s judgment, which is a 
living thing. Jomini and the strategical writers devoted many years. 
to the attempt to trace through his actions the outlines of this 
organised judgment of Napoleon’s. Moltke’s judgment was formed 
by effort continued throughout a long life. It was a revised modern 
edition of that of Napoleon, to which in all probability it was superior, 
though that cannot be decided until in the next generation the 
analysts who are now at work upon it have finished their task. 

The process of hard thinking, and therefore of concentration, 
which a Commander must go through involves a peculiar treatment 
by him of all matters of detail. -Those that are important to him he 
absolutely masters and digests : the rest he ignores, although in the 
process of picking out those which he requires he has usually been 
obliged to cover the whole branch to which they belong. Con- 
centration is impossible without leisure, which is obtained by 
a man in authority through the division of labour among his assis- 
tants. The Commander of an army, therefore, forms for himself a 
staff of assistants, among whom he distributes the multifarious busi- 
ness which he has to transact, giving them the power to decide 
questions without reference to him in proportion to his confidence 
in their judgment, or, what is the same thing, to his certainty that 
they know his mind about the questions which they will have to 
answer. But the great questions of all, how he will distribute his 
troops, and whether he will move to the right, to the left, or straight 
forward, he reserves for himself. Suppose he has three divisions or 
three army corps, and decides to endeavour to turn his enemy’s right 
flank, using one of the three bodies to hold the enemy in front while 
the two others are to march so as to bring them upon the enemy’s 
flank at such a time that all three bodies may attack simultaneously. 
That being his decision, endless details must be arranged for its 
execution. The General commanding each body must receive a 
clear account of the mission entrusted to him and of his place in the 
framework of the movement; arrangements must be made to carry 
provisions and ammunition for these bodies, for screening their march 
from the enemy’s observation, and for watching the enemy during 
the movement—arrangements which must be translated into the 
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form of unambiguous instructions to be delivered to the various 
persons responsible for the execution of the several operations. If 
the bodies of troops are large, these details become multifarious, and 
the point is soon reached at which it would be impossible for the 
Commander to work them all out and write all the instructions him- 
self; yet worked out they must be, and the instructions written by 
some one inspired by the Commander’s intentions and no less con- 
versant than himself with the machinery of the army. The Com- 
mander, therefore, requires a confidential assistant who can do this 
for him and thereby leave him free for the questions to which he 
has to find that simple but definite answer upon which he is ready, 
as has been said, to stake his reputation and the existence of his 
army. This confidential assistant is the Commander’s principal 
Staff officer, and in continental armies, the size of which makes the 
position very important, is known as the Chief of the General Staff. 
He is neither more nor less than the Head Private Secretary of the 
Commander-in-Chief. The office of Chief of the Staff has not, and 
cannot have, any independent existence: it is identical with the 
office of Commander-in-Chief in so far as the Commander-in-Chief 
is the designer and director of operations in the field. 

The business of the military Administrator is to take from the 
nation and to convert for the use of the Commander the men 
and the materials which that officer requires. He tells off into 
companies, squadrons or batteries the recruits with which either 
enlistment or compulsion supplies him, and spends the money placed 
at his disposal in providing them with clothes, weapons, food, and 
lodgings. He furnishes and maintains the framework of the army 
organisation, keeping up so many fighting units, divisions of all 
arms, or, in some countries, ‘army corps,’ so many fortresses, so many 
camps and barracks. Itis for him to provide training grounds for 
the troops, drill grounds, ranges, and areas for manceuvre. He must 
keep up a proper store of guns, rifles, ammunition, swords, lances, 
and all the implements of war. He must buy or breed the thousands of 
horses required by the army, and produce when required the waggons 
in which to transport its necessaries and the mules or the traction 
engines to draw them. In short, he is a kind of universal provider. 

Thus while the Commander may be compared to an Artist, the 
Administrator rather resembles a contractor. It is very often said 
that the Administrator of an army need only be what is laxly called a 
man of business, but the analogy is not altogether fortunate. The 
man of business buys in order to sell, his object being the profit 
arising out of the double transaction. He therefore always has in 
view the requirements of a market which moreover he can by 
judicious advertisement and other forms of enterprise to some extent 
create ; it does not matter to him what he sells, providing he obtains 
@ profit. But the Administrator of an army has no market: his 
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success is measured, not by the magnitude of his transactions or the 
quantity of the goods which he provides, but by their suitability to the 
purpose for which they are needed. This purpose is in the future, 
consisting in utility for operations in a war which is yet to come, a 
kind of utility that can be estimated only by a mind which foresees 
the conditions of that war. Such foresight is the special business of 
the Commander, and the success of the Administrator therefore 
depends upon his wares conforming to the wishes of the Commander 
with whom he is associated. Accordingly, a most important point in 
any military system is that it should guarantee the necessary 
harmony between the Commander and the Administrator. The first 
guarantee is to be found in the appointment as Administrator of a 
man whose conception of war corresponds as closely as may be with 
that of the Commander. The question will be asked, How can this 
unity of conception be obtained? and the answer is that it is the 
outcome of a professional training and a professional life. In each 
of the sciences there is a coherent body of doctrine or of principles 
about which all the devotees of that science are agreed, so that 
a@ person beginning the study will receive substantially the same 
instruction and the same views from any one of a multitude of 
different teachers or different text-books. In the same way in the 
practice of law or of medicine there is an established body of prin- 
ciples recognised beyond dispute by all the experts. Unanimity as 
regards essential matters is found to exist wherever there is a body 
of men following a specific calling or vocation, by which is implied 
the concentration of effort during the whole of a working career upon 
a particular branch of theory and practice. Professional practice 
means practice based upon science, and professional education means 
a training in the sciences necessary for a particular kind of practice. 
It is the scientific basis, coupled with the devotion of the pro- 
fessional man’s life to the exercise of his calling, which gives its value 
to what is called professional opinion. Ifthe British army is to pro- 
duce the kind of professional opinion which will guarantee reasonable 
harmony in the management of its different departments, there must 
be a re-organisation of military education upon a scientific basis, and 
the officer who expects to rise in his calling must be required to work 
as hard as the successful lawyer or the successful doctor. 

Suppose we now sketch out the organisation for the general 
management of an army, beginning with the various branches of the 
Commander’s work, and then going through those of the Administra- 
tor’s, and remembering that the Commander will always be thinking 
of how to beat the enemy in the next war, and that the Administrator, 
while keeping to the purpose of supplying the demands of the 
Commander, will be restricted by the limitations imposed by the 
supreme Government or the national will upon the amount of money 
which he may spend. The Commander’s first care will be for the 
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perfection of his own personal work: he will want to be abreast of 
every advance ’in the methods of warfare. The only way to guarantee 
this is to have a department for the advancement of military 
learning,in which would be recorded or classified every new idea and 
every new invention connected with the subject. This department. 
in its scientific and historical branches would be in close connection 
with the institutions for the higher professional education of the 
officers of the army. Side by side with it would be a second depart- 
ment for the continuous study of the armies of possible adversaries 
and of possible allies, as well as of the various theatres of war in 
which the armies might be engaged. This corresponds to the 
existing Intelligence division. The Commander’s own special work, 
the designing of operations, he would carry out in his private office 
with the assistance, when assistance was required, of his most trusted 
Staff officer. In working out his plans for the opening of the various 
campaigns which he might possibly have to conduct, he would not 
merely be finding exercise for his strategical judgment, which cannot. 
be kept at its best without Gonstant exercise, but would find himself 
compelled from time to time to revise the methods of fighting in use 
in the army in accordance with changes going on in the world, both 
in the matter of communications and in that of armament. He would 
watch over the revision of the text-books provided for the instruction 
of the army in its tactical work, the drill books of the three arms, and 
the regulations for field service. 

The Commander must prepare himself, not merely for the 
conception but for the execution of operations, in which he depends 
upon the co-operation of a number of Generals, his subordinates. His 
second principal function, therefore, consists in the training of a 
number of Generals, a training which he can control in two ways : 
first, by passing through his own office in turn the ablest officers of 
the army selected in the course of their instruction at the military 
university or staff college, and, secondly, by personal observation of 
their practice in the mancuvres which they ought periodically to 
conduct, each at the head of the body of troops which he would 
command during war. 

It is essential that the Commander of an army should have full 
authority over his troops, an authority which he can exercise only 
through the officers. This implies that he should have the control 
of the discipline of the army, and that his should be the decisive 
voice in the promotion of officers and the distribution of command. 
In regard to these matters, discipline and promotion, he will require 
the assistance of a department (in the British Service that of the 
Adjutant-General). 

These being the rational and necessary arrangements for any 
modern army, the first remark to be made is that very little change 
is required in the British system in order to meet them fully. By long 
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tradition, unfortunately interrupted during the last quarter of a 
century, the principal assistant of the Commander-in-Chief as designer 
and director of operations is the Quartermaster-General. That officer 
should be the confidential assistant of the Commander-in-Chief. In 
his office the orders for al] movements, manceuvres, and operations 
should be drafted, and the directors of the scientific department, of 
which the staff college would be a branch, and of the military 
Intelligence division, would be his subordinates. In the superintend- 
ence of discipline the Commander-in-Chief is assisted by the Adjutant- 
General, and all questions concerning the promotion and selection 
of officers are dealt with by the Commander in the department of the 
Military Secretary. 

At the present moment the Commander-in-Chief has in his own 
hands the entire control of the education and instruction of officers, 
and through them of the whole army, because he inspects and 
controls the General Officers who should be responsible to him for the 
training of their subordinates, and has under his authority the various 
colleges from which must pass both candidates for commissions and 
candidates for Staff employment. If, therefore, the British army or 
any part of it is imperfectly instructed, either in tactics or in any 
other branch of the military art, the failure is directly attributable 
to the Commander-in-Chief, who in the education of the army has 
never, so far as is known, been subject to interference by the civil 
authorities. But it must be remembered that the education of a 
body of officers is a slow operation. The men who are now Generals 
received their training and had their military character formed 
twenty or thirty years ago, long before the present Commander-in- 
Chief was in authority. The army has inherited from the days when 
commissions were purchased a fatal tradition—the tradition that, 
though to be a good officer it is necessary to be a gentleman, it is 
not necessary to be a methodical student. It has not yet acquired 
another tradition without which no great results can ever be obtained 
—that of constant and continuous work. The ignorance prevalent 
among the officers of the British army of the modern literature of 
their profession is without parallel in any first rate army and in any 
other temporal profession. 

The Administrator’s work consists in the maintenance of a 
number of the fighting units, divisions of all arms or army corps of 
which an army in the field is composed, and of a certain number of 
units of fixed defence or fortresses. Each of these has its own 
Commanding General, with a cadre or framework of officers, non- 
commissioned officers and men with the colours, and a corresponding 
number of reserve men to fill out the framework to manceuvre 
strength for periodical exercise, and to war strength when required, 
as well as to sustain the unit at full strength in spite of the losses 
of war. Each Commanding General should be king of his own unit, 
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being both its Commander and Administrator, and having his set of 
assistants for each purpose. The Administrator-General does no more 
than inspect the administration of each unit, just as the Commander- 
in-Chief confines his interference with it to seeing that the 
Commanding General is training and exercising his unit in the right 
way. 

The actual work of the Administrator-General is thus reduced to 
three branches or departments—those of equipment, of establish- 
ments and of recruiting. 

The equipment department provides, by purchase or manufacture, 
all the articles required by the army—land, buildings, weapons, car- 
riages, clothing and food—except such as the Commanders of units 
can with more convenience obtain for themselves. The more this 
department refrains from the attempt at manufacture, and confines 
itself to selection in accordance with the standard of the needs of 
war as designed in the Commander-in-Chief’s office, the more success- 
fully is it likely to attain that standard. 

The establishments department settles, according to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s design, the number of men to be assigned to each 
unit—company, squadron, battery, battalion, brigade, division, and 
army corps—the proportion of officers to each and their respective 
rank, makes the regulations for the administration of each of them, 
and inspects them to make sure that the regulations are complied 
with. 

The recruiting department makes the regulations which lay 
down the terms of service of officers and men, and arranges for the 
transfer of the requisite number of men from civil to military life 
and back again. 

It will be noticed that the equipment and the establishments 
departments must work according to the design of the Commander- 
in-Chief, that being the standard of what will be required for war, 
and in particular for the next probable war. Of course in this 
connection the next war means war with a first-class Power, which is 
always possible. You must be ready for the most dangerous 
antagonist, and if you are you will also be ready for any less 
powerful adversary. If the Commander-in-Chief’s conception of the 
next war is true, and the Administrator complies with his design, the 
army will be ready for its work. If the Commander’s conception is 
wrong or inadequate, or if, though it is right, the Administrator does 
not work to the design, the army will not be ready. 

But there are two limitations upon the Administrator in his en- 
deavour to work to the design supplied by the Commander-in-Chief. 
He can take only the men that the nation gives him, and can spend 
only the money that the nation allows. In both these respects he has 
to work under conditions laid down for him by Parliament. 

As regards recruiting, Parliament will have at an early date to 
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make a definite choice between the voluntary and the compulsory 
systems—a choice which nothing need now be said to prejudice, 
though it may be remarked that, whatever the objections to a com- 
pulsory system, the advantage of that plan from the point of view of 
the general management is that the national recognition of the duty 
of every citizen to subject himself to a soldier's training would 
create such a universal interest in military administration as would 
be in itself a guarantee against future administrative negligence. A 
House of Commons of which every member, and a constituency of 
which every voter, had passed through the ranks would not accept 
a perfunctory discussion of the problems of national defence. 

The parliamentary vote of money for the army is invariably an 
acceptance of the estimates presented. In the system here described, 
based upon preparation for war, the estimates would be prepared in 
the office of the Administrator-General by adding together the 
estimate of the Commander-in-Chief for his own departments (that 
is, for the bureaus of the Quartermaster-General, the Adjutant- 
General, and the Military Secretary), those of the various Command- 
ing Generals each for his army corps or his fortress, and those of the 
departments of equipment, establishments, and recruiting. The bulk 
of the money would be spent by the Commanding Generals and the 
equipment department. Each officer in authority would submit his 
own estimate to the Administrator-General, who would distribute 
the money voted between the various authorities. There would be 
no financial officer without administrative work, but each depart- 
ment would account for its expenditure to the Administrator-General, 
who would have his own audit office. The Administrator-General 
would be the sole medium of communication between the army and 
the Treasury. 

This completes the account of the general management of an 
army on the basis of preparation during peace for a possibly coming 
war. The organisation is for convenience represented in the accom- 
panying table. It accords with the views expressed by Sir George 
Chesney in the article which follows, though the terms in which it 
is expressed have been modified in order to get rid, as far as possible, 
of technical language. But it differs in one important point from 
the scheme which, in the last of his three articles, in December 1891, 
Sir George Chesney formulated. Sir George Chesney then adopted 
against his own judgment the suggestion, published a month or two 
later in the report of Lord Hartington’s Commission, for the appoint- 
ment of a Chief of the Staff who should be the colleague but not the 
subordinate of the Commander-in-Chief. This was a concession to 
what Sir George Chesney then believed to be inevitable; he had 
reason to think the plan would be adopted, and felt that it was hard 
for him to kick against the pricks. But Sir George Chesney’s own 
opinion was, and the truth is, that the proposal of the Commission 
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Sketch of the Organisation of the General Management of an 
Army upon the Basis of Preparation for a War. 
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ments of the 
nspectors-General 
of Fortifications 
and Ordnance, in so 
far as they have ta 
do with matériel. 
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was upon this point ‘rather a caricature than a copy of the German 
Staff system,’ and its adoption would be fatal to the fighting efficiency 
of the army. 

The scheme here explained takes no account, however, of the 
relation between the two military chiefs on the one hand and the 
Cabinet and Parliament on the other hand. Upon that important 
subject some explanation is necessary, but it must be observed that, 
whatever the arrangements made to secure Cabinet and parlia- 
mentary control, the first object, victory, cannot be secured unless 
the military management be organised upon some plan closely 
corresponding with that here given. 

For many years the ideal which hovered before the advocates of 
War Office reform was that Sir George Chesney expresses in the 
words ‘making the professional heads of the department directly 
responsible to Parliament for the conduct of all the professional and 
technical business with which they have to deal.’ The ideal thus 
expressed is most attractive, but upon analysis it will be found to 
mean either too much or too little. The Constitution knows of no 
responsibility to Parliament except that of the Cabinet, which is 
collective and indivisible. It is impossible to make any departmental 
chief directly responsible to Parliament without setting up a rival 
authority to that of the Cabinet. Moreover, Parliament can never be 
qualified to check and control ‘the conduct of professional and 
technical business.’ Accordingly, some years ago an attempt was 
made to devise a plan for securing without interfering with the 
authority of the Cabinet some guarantee for the due influence of the 
professional judgment in the management of the army. The result 
was that, in February 1894, a letter signed by Sir Charles Dilke, Sir 
George Chesney, Mr. Arnold Forster, and myself, in which specific 
proposals were made, was addressed to Mr. Gladstone, then Prime 
Minister, and communicated to Lord Salisbury, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Chamberlain. The passages of that 
letter essential for the present purpose were the following: 


No arrangements which aimed at or resulted in a subversion of the principles 
which experience has shown to be essential to the working of constitutional 
government could be seriously considered. But no system of defence, however 
constitutional, can avail, unless it be shaped with a view to war. It is to the 
conciliation of these two necessities, that of compatibility with the Constitution 
and that of adaptation to the purpose of war, that our attention has been directed. 

If the preservation of peace depended upon the good will of the British 
Government, there would perhaps be little need for a navy or an army. The 
existence of these services implies that this is not the case, and that safety in time 
of war depends upon forethought and preparation in advance. Such preparation 
involves a view of the nature of a possible war and an estimate of the intensity 
of the effort it would impose, this view and this estimate furnishing the standard 
for the quantity and quality of the means to be kept available. 

The design, without which even a defensive war cannot be carried on, and in the 
absence of which preparations made during peace must fail to serve their purpose, 
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is properly the secret of the Government. Yet, where the Government is re- 
sponsible to a Parliament, it is indispensable either that so much of the design 
should be communicated to Parliament as will enable it to judge of the necessity 
and of the sufficiency of the preparations for which supplies must be voted, or 
that Parliament should know who are the professional advisers upon whose 
judgment the Government relies, Neither of these conditions seems to us at 
present to be fulfilled, and, as a consequence of the omission, there has arisen in 
the public mind that distrust to which we have alluded. .. . 

We would further suggest that the Cabinet should select for each Service an 
officer whose professional judgment commands its confidence, to be at once the 
responsible adviser of the Cabinet upon all questions regarding the conduct of 
war so far as his own Service is concerned, and the principal executive officer of 
that Service. 

We understand by a responsible adviser one who stands or falls by the advice 
which he gives. He would, of course, have at his disposal, in the formation of his 
views, the best assistance that the professional Staff of the navy or of the army could 
supply. But the opinion which, after mature consideration, he would submit to 
the Cabinet and formally record would be his own and would be given in his own 
name. It follows that a difference of opinion between the Cabinet and its naval 
or its military adviser upon any important matter of naval or military policy 
would lead to the resignation of the latter. In our view the essence of responsi- 
bility for advice is that the officer giving it is identified with it, and remains in 
the post only so long as his judgment upon the professional matters with reference 
to which he is consulted is acceptable to the Cabinet which he serves. In order 
to facilitate his independence in this respect provision should be made in case of 
his resignation for his employment in another post or for his honourable retire- 
ment. 


The plan here suggested has not been adopted. Instead, Mr. 
Balfour persuaded the present Cabinet, soon after its appointment, to 
create a Committee of the Cabinet for Defence, a measure which is 
open to the objection that it diminishes the collective responsibility 
of the Cabinet without giving any additional guarantee of the 
influence upon the national preparations, for war of the trained 
military judgment. 

Yet if the army is ever to be organised, governed, and trained in 
accordance with its purpose, victory, one of two steps will have to be 
taken : either thé proposal of the letter above quoted will have to 
be adopted or the Commander-in-Chief will have to be an ex officio 
member of the Cabinet. The latter plan would not be an innovation, 
for Cabinets have before now included a Commander-in-Chief. It 
has one inestimable advantage. None but a strategist can fully 
appreciate the importance of time in the special preparations which 
must immediately precede a war. Yet none but a Cabinet Minister 
can have so intimate an acquaintance with the foreign policy of the 
Government as to be able to say at a given moment, ‘ Now or never 
your preparations must begin.’ At least half of the secret of success 
in war consists in being ready first. 

SPENSER WILKINSON. 
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THE ‘CONFUSION WORSE CONFOUNDED’ 
AT THE WAR OFFICE 


THE subject dealt with in this and my previous article'—the ad- 
ministration of the army—although it forms only a part of the 
still larger question, how to provide such a vigorous control of all 
the forces of the Crown, naval as well as military, as shall secure in 
the highest degree their combined and harmonious action, is a 
subject so large and important in itself as to demand separate 
consideration. Such a limit has accordingly been kept in view in 
this contribution to the general discussion. My first paper was 
concerned with the general relations of the War Minister and his 
department to Parliament. Adopting the conclusion arrived at by 
Lord Hartington’s Commission, which had been brought out equally 
by previous inquiries, and which no one has attempted to question, 
that the present system of our military administration is radically 
defective, adapted to secure neither economy in peace nor vigour in 
war, it indicated what I venture to think should be the leading outlines 
of the needful reform. The essence of this consists in making the 
professional heads of the department directly responsible to Parliament 
for the conduct of all the professional and technical business with which 
they have to deal, the functions of the Secretary of State being limited 
to exercising a general control, and securing that the action of the War 
Department in all branches shall be in harmony with the policy of the 
Government and Parliament—a duty in which alone his responsibility 
can be real and effective. 

The case for reform has been completely established. The 
country has had warnings enough, and should be satisfied with 
no reform which stops short of placing the administration of the 
army on a sound and reasonable footing; and this object can be 
attained only by placing responsibility and authority on the persons 
competent to exercise them. If this general principle be accepted, it 
has next to be considered who are to be the chief professional officials 
whose responsibility is to be thus declared and enforced, and what are 
to be their respective functions. The determination of these points, 
which practically involves the project for a proper organisation of the 
War Department, is the object of this paper. 

The present constitution of that department and how it has come 
about must first be briefly explained. Up to the time of the Crimean 
War the Secretary of State for the Colonies was also Minister for War, 
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so far as that the general conduct of military operations was dealt with 
in his department; but he had nothing to say to the military 
administration in peace-time. This was under three separate and 
independent officers: the Commander-in-Chief, or officer with functions 
as such, responsible for the discipline and personnel of the army, 
and exercising all military patronage, but without any financial autho- 
rity ; the Master-General of the Ordnance, charged with the supply 
of all warlike stores, and also the ordnance for the navy, the outlay on 
which was provided in the estimates of his department; lastly, a 
Secretary at War charged with the financial control of the army and 
with the’preparation of the armyestimates. As a means of administra- 
tion for peace-time only the system was a rational one, so far that the 
line was distinctly drawn between the command and discipline of the 
troops, and the supply of stores and equipment—two things which it 
isessential for purposes of good administration should be kept distinct, 
and which are so kept in every well-administered army. It also had 
the advantage of recognising both the great importance of the Supply 
Department, and that it should be in charge of a professional authority, 
the head of it, the Master-General, being always a military officer of 
standing and experience (the Duke of Wellington held this office for 
a long time), with usually a seat in the Cabinet. It was a great 
defect in the system that the Master-General had not only charge of 
all ordnance stores and barracks and fortifications, but also the com- 
mand of the Artillery and Engineer Corps, which were thus separated 
off from the rest of the army—a perfectly inconsequential and most 
inconvenient arrangement. Andalthough the system secured economy, 
it was suited only for a state of peace. That the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies was also Secretary of State for War merely implied 
that he was the member of the Cabinet charged with the duty of 
giving effect to the general policy of the Government in time of war ; 
he had no administrative control over the different military depart- 
ments ; neither he nor any one else was responsible for maintaining 
the army in a state of efficiency for war. And the army in those 
days, as is well known, was altogether deficient inthe requisite equip- 
ments for the purpose. The Commissariat Department, such as it 
was, a mere disbursing agency, was under the Treasury, and there 
was not even the nucleus of a Transport Department. 

It was under this system, if such it can be called, that the great war 
with France was carried on ; and although Wellington, left to himself, 
succeeded in organising a field army, it is not surprising that our mili- 
tary operations generally should have been ill-planned andill-executed, 
and that when after along peace the country became again engaged in 
a serious war under a feeble Government, there was a disastrous break- 
down. Out of this came the change to a system aimed at being suited 
for war as well as for peace, the creation of a War Department under a 
separate Secretary of State, and the abolition of the offices of Secre- 
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tary at War and Master-General of the Ordnance. The whole army 
administration was now concentrated in one department and under 
one head, and so far the reform was altogether in the right line; but 
the subsequent course of affairs cannot be regarded with national 
complacency. The history of our military administration for the past 
thirty years is a dismal record of perpetual change, proceeding on no 
fixed principle and naturally failing to arrive at any finality, the out- 
come at the end being the state of things revealed by Lord Hartington’s 
Commission, whose report, although guardedly expressed, as might 
be expected when three ex-War Ministers were members of it, is 
nevertheless a scathing exposure of the confusion and want of system 
which pervade our military administration, and which with those 
who give the matter serious attention must leave a feeling of profound 
misgiving lest the country should find itself involved in war before 
the existing state of things is replaced by a sounder system. 

The defects laid bare in this report may all be traced to this, that 
the essential principles which should govern the administration of 
every army have never been clearly apprehended and acted on. In 
place of the effective responsibility of the professional and permanent 
officials which should have been established from the first, there has 
been substituted the nominal responsibility of the minister, carried 
to a point at which there ceases to be any real responsibility attach- 
ing to any one; this point has already been dwelt upon in my first 
article, and will be referred to again presently. Further, the cardinal 
principle has been lost sight of, that the administration of an army 
should always be divided under two main heads, to be kept entirely 
distinct : Command and Discipline; and Supply, or the provision of 
stores and equipment, barracks and fortifications, with the control of 
the army expenditure. The necessity for maintaining this separation 
of functions, which is rigidly observed in the military administration 
of every continental government, has never been clearly recognised 
at our War Office, where a constant struggle has been going on between 
the different branches to get the control over the business of each 
other. At one time the civil element gains the upper hand, and the 
military authorities are hampered and interfered with in their executive 
functions at every point ; now the pendulum swings the other way, 
and the military side of the office has had transferred to it depart- 
ments of business altogether beyond its proper province. On one 
occasion, indeed, an attempt was made to move in the right direction 
by the appointment of a Surveyor-General of the Ordnance to take 
charge of the business of Supply. The title was an inappropriate one, 
because the Surveyor-General had to do with a great deal more than 
ordnance matters ; moreover, the office was not established on a footing 
commensurate with its importance, and after a few years its utility 
was further diminished by the substitution, for a military officer of 
standing who held the post at first, of a junior parliamentary official. 
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Still worse, three years ago this office was abolished, and the greater 
part of its duties nominally placed upon the Commander-in-Chief. 
A remarkable thing about this change is that it followed almost im- 
mediately upon the report of Sir James Stephen’s Commission of 1887, 
in complete opposition to their recommendations. The subject of 
inquiry put before that Commission was ostensibly the system under 
which patterns of warlike stores are adopted, and the stores obtained 
and passed for Her Majesty’s Service ; in effect the inquiry was 
directed to the mode of conducting business in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment—an inquiry ordered in consequence of certain notorious failures 
of guns and other arms, and vague charges of corruption brought 
against the department, which charges, it may be observed by the 
way, were completely dispelled by the evidence taken. 

But the Commission could not avoid inquiring, so far as the terms 
of their instructions permitted, into the larger question of the general 
organisation of the War Department, and they drew attention promi- 
nently to the defects which lie at the root of the matter, the unreality 
of the supposed responsibility of the Secretary of State for the detailed 
business of the department, and the absurdity of expecting that this 
business can be properly done by any man so placed—that an over- 
worked member of Parliament, the political head of the army, can 
also be an efficient head of the Ordnance Department, or deal pro- 
perly with all the business connected with fortifications and the 
commissariat, besides having charge of the estimates and the expen- 
diture incurred against them. The Commission say it is impossible that 
any one man should properly discharge all these functions, and that even 
if a physical and intellectual prodigy were to be found possessing the 
time or strength or the knowledge indispensable for the purpose, he 
would have to do his duty under disadvantages which would reduce him 
practically to impotence, by reason of the short and uncertain tenure 
of his office, for that there had been six successive Ministers of War 
in six years. The Commission went on to point out that this insuf- 
ficiency of the controlling authority had increased from recent changes 
in the Supply branch of the department ; for that, whereas the original 
intention in the creation of the office of Surveyor-General of the 
Ordnance was that it should be held as a permanent situation by a 
high and experienced military officer, this office had also been made 
a parliamentary and party post, and subject to the same ignorance 
in the holder, and to the same uncertainty of tenure, as that of the 
Minister of War himself, with the farther disadvantage that, whereas 
the latter was usually a statesman of standing and experience in 
public business, the post of Surveyor-General was usually bestowed 
on some junior and untried member of the party with all his official 
experience still to be gained. 

The remedy proposed by Sir J. Stephen’s Commission, so far as 
regards the particular branch of business under inquiry by them, was 
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the revival of the office of Master-General of the Ordnance for the 
business connected with Military Stores and the Manufacturing 
Departments. They recommended that the appointment should be 
@ non-political office, to be held for a term of seven years at least, and 
by a soldier of eminence, who should be independent of the Secretary 
of State. They admitted the defect which this arrangement would 
involve, in that a want of unity and control would thus be imported 
into our war administration ; but they recommended the arrangement 
in view of the extreme importance of securing technical knowledge and 
continuous superintendence for this important branch of army affairs, 
together with distinct responsibility of the head of it for the business. 

It is a striking commentary on this report, and a characteristic 
illustration of the futility of inquiry by Royal Commissions for 
securing. reform because of the public indifference to these most 
important national matters, that, so far from this recommendation 
being carried out, shortly after the publication of the report the office 
of Surveyor-General was abolished, and the different departments of 
Supply which had been under his nominal control were distributed 
among other branches of the office ; some of them were placed under 
the Financial Secretary, who, like the Surveyor-General, is a political 
officer, but the greater part were placed under the Commander-in- 
Chief and his immediate deputy, the Adjutant-General, a permanent 
officer in the sense that he holds office for a fixed term of years and 
does not go in and out with the Government. This arrangement was 
adopted from a desire to substitute professional control for control by 
inexperienced officials, constantly changing ; but it is equally as faulty 
as that which it superseded. 

The command and discipline of the army and its preparation for 
war, including in that term all those duties which in continental armies 
are taken by a special staff which has no counterpart with us, are duties 
amply sufficient to occupy the whole time and energies of the military 
staff at Army Headquarters. To make them responsible in addition for 
the multitudinous and technical duties connected with the Supply 
branches of the army is merely to substitute one impracticable system 
for another. The criticisms of Sir J. Stephen’s Commission on the 
incompatibility of the functions placed on the Secretary of State, and 
the fiction of regarding him as responsible for the proper discharge 
of them all, become now equally applicable to the position of the 
Commander-in-Chief, thus overloaded with a mass of incongruous 
duties, which have no real connection with the command of an army, 
and which no other commander of an army is called on to undertake. 

Perhaps the most remarkable part of the new arrangement is that 
which professes to impose the preparation of the annual estimates upon 
the Commander-in-Chief. These estimates, properly understood, are 
the record in which are brought together all the charges for the ensuing 
year, as sanctioned by the Secretary of State and approved by the 
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Treasury ; then, when submitted to and passed by the House of 
Commons, they determine the expenditure of the year, bringing the 
whole into one viewina systematic form for the guidance of the Depart- 
ment of Audit and Account. The framing of the estimates should thus 
be a purely mechanical affair, with which only the financial branch of 
the War Office need be concerned ; what the military authorities are 
concerned with is to obtain authority for any particular alterations 
they consider necessary in the establishments or equipment of the 
army, or for works to be undertaken or stores manufactured. Upon 
the sanction of the Secretary of State and the Treasury being obtained 
to these, the charges involved should thereon be recorded for inclusion 
in the estimates; but to place the mechanical duty of compiling 
estimates thus framed on any military officer is perfectly irrational. 
As well make him responsible for the departmental bookkeeping. 

But apparently what is meant by preparing estimates in the 
War Office is that the military authorities are to prefer what- 
ever demands they may think proper, without reference to any 
previous understanding or discussion thereon, and that these demands 
are to find expression in the form of an estimate put forward by the 
military to the financial side of the office. Even so, to speak of the 
Commander-in-Chief preparing the estimates is a misnomer. He 
may indicate what new items he wants put into them; but the 
estimates include also the fixed charges brought forward from the 
previous year, about which there is no question, as well as the new 
items proposed, and the preparation of the document must still be 
the business of an accountant. But if, as appears to be the case, the 
estimates are employed as the vehicle for preferring new demands 
not previously agreed to, then it is not surprising that claims so pvt 
forward should be subject to the wholesale haphazard cutting down, 
first in the War Office itself and afterwards in the Treasury, which 
appears to be the customary mode of dealing with them, and which 
sufficiently accounts for the unsystematic form presented by our 
military establishments, conspicuous for needless extravagance in 
some parts, for ill-judged parsimony in others. 

In any case, the profession of placing the responsibility for the 
estimates on the military side of the War Office is a pure make-believe. 
This, indeed, is clearly pointed out by the Commander-in-Chief in the 
evidence given by His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge in 1888, 
before Lord Randolph Churchill’s Select Committee. To be really 
responsible the head of a department must have the last word; but 
as a matter of fact the Commander-in-Chief, in regard to the pre- 
paration of the estimates and the regulation of expenditure against 
them, or in any matter involving expenditure, can only make sug- 
gestions. He is liable to be overridden at every point by the 
financial branch of the office. The effect of the change is therefore 
to leave no one responsible. 
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Equally irrational is the change which places the Pay Department 
nominally under the Quartermaster-General, on the principle, ap- 
parently, that he who drives fat oxen must himself be fat. There 
is nothing whatever of a military character in the payment of 
troops more than in the payment of dock labourers, and the super- 
vision of the business is a purely civil duty which ought to have 
been retained, and indeed which is practically retained, by the 
civil side of the office, any nominal change of practice notwith- 
standing. 

The effect of these changes—the abolition of the office of the 
Surveyor-General of Ordnance, and the transfer of the different 
administrative departments, Ordnance, Works, &c., to the control of 
the Commander-in-Chief—is, that this officer becomes the only re- 
sponsible adviser of the Secretary of State. Lord Hartington’s Com- 
mission naturally hit on this blot, observing that such a centralisation 
of power and responsibility in the office of the Commander-in-Chief 
must necessarily tend to weaken the position of the Secretary of 
State in regard to all the business of the department, administrative 
as well as executive, because ‘such advice as the latter may obtain 
from the other professionals of head departments is not given under 
any definite responsibility.’ They truly observe also, ‘We do not find 
that this centralisation of responsibility exists in the administration 
of the armies of any of the Great Powers of Europe, and we consider 
that it cannot conduce to efficiency.’ It may be added that this nominal 
responsibility of the head of the combatant branch of the War Office 
for everything does not apply only to a general control, but extends 
to the minutest details of departmental business, so that the heads of 
departments are not even nominally responsible for anything. This, 
indeed, has always been the case, whether they were directly under 
the Secretary of State or under the Commander-in-Chief. Under 
the faulty procedure pursued from the first establishment of the War 
Office, none of the heads of departments issue orders in their own 
name; they all write to their subordinates outside the office in the 
name, and professedly by order, of the Secretary of State (under the 
new system in the name of the Commander-in-Chief). Similarly, the 
departmental officers outside the War Office do not address the heads 
of their departments, but the Under-Secretary of State, the fiction 
being maintained that their letters are to be laid before the Secretary 
of State himself for his orders. (Now it is the Adjutant-General who 
is addressed, and the Commander-in-Chief who is supposed to pass 
the order.) Thus the Secretary of State (now the Commender-in- 
Chief) from day to day, like Mrs. Wititterly in Nicholas Nickleby, 
‘forms and expresses an immense variety of opinions on an immense 
variety of subjects,’ and is represented as passing orders about every 
conceivable matter, small as well as Jarge—the thickness of a barrack 
wall, the proper bursting charge of a shell, the number of spokes in 
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a gun-wheel, and so forth—details on which he can have no opinion 
of his own, and which as a matter of fact have in most cases never 
come before him. It is hardly less absurd that the Adjutant-General 
should be the nominal vehicle for bringing such matters before him. 
Of course under this system no one is or can be responsible for any- 
thing: it is over-centralisation gone mad. 

The remedy put forward by Lord Hartington’s Commission is 
to remove the administrative departments again from under the 
Commander-in-Chief; they do not, however, propose, as Sir J. 
Stephen’s Commission did, to create any specific agency for con- 
trolling these departments: the officers at the head of them are to 
be immediately under and responsible for their respective duties to 
the Secretary of State, who is thus to undertake the functions of a 
Master-General or Surveyor-General of the Ordnance in addition to 
his other duties. This will never work. The business of the 
different departments overlaps at every point, and for the Secretary 
of State to constitute himself the referee in every case of difference 
which arises is to attempt a task beyond the powers of any man so 
placed. Further, although under this proposal the military side of 
the office is to be relieved of the duties which have been so in- 
appropriately placed upon it, the military authorities should still have 
a powerful voice on all matters connected with Supply, and should 
always be fully consulted about them, although the responsibility for 
the execution of whatever is determined on will rest with the heads 
of the Supply departments. If, then, the general control of these 
departments, which according to this scheme are to be independent of 
each other, is to be exercised by the Secretary of State himself; if all 
the business which comes up from these departments is to be disposed 
of by him ; and if he is to be the channel of communication between 
the Combatant and Supply branches, then assuredly the Secretary of 
State will be overloaded with a mass of detailed business beyond his 
ability to deal with properly. The proposal is, in fact, at direct 
variance with the principle laid’down by the Commission themselves, 
that the Secretary of State should not be made nominally responsible 
for the conduct of technical matters which from the nature of the case 
he is not competent to deal with. 

The recommendations of the Commission in regard to the military 
side of the War Office seem equally open to the criticism that they 
come short of furnishing a remedy for the evils laid bare by their 
inquiry, in the form of a system calculated to work with smoothness. 
and efficiency. Their most important proposal is the abolition of the 
office of Commander-in-Chief. In lieu of this they would establish a 
Chief of the Staff, charged with the responsible duty of preparing 
plans for all military operations which might have to be under- 
taken, collecting and co-ordinating information of all kinds bearing 
on them, and generally tendering advice upon all matters of 
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organisation and relating to the preparation of the army for war. 
But he is to have no executive functions ; the command of the troops 
in Great Britain is to be vested in a general officer outside the War 
Office ; the routine business of the department as regards discipline 
and so forth is to be taken by the Adjutant-General, who apparently 
is to report direct to the Secretary of State. Thus the Chief of 
the Staff will have no direct concern with the business of the army 
in peace-time: his duty is to prepare the army for war. Now the 
officer selected for this position should manifestly be the ablest 
soldier in the service of the country. The man who is to prepare the 
plan of operations for war should not stop at home when the war 
breaks out ; he should go in command of the army; in that case he 
should certainly have the selection of the staff to take with him ; yet 
he can obtain the necessary knowledge of the qualifications of officers 
only by watching their conduct during peace-time, which under the 
system proposed he would have no opportunity of doing. A Chief of 
the Staff who is thus a mere onlooker and adviser would surely be 
out of touch with the army, and the criticism passed on the proposal 
in Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s minute of dissent to the Commission’s 
Report, that in peace-time such an officer would not have enough to 
do, appears a just one. Either he would always be interfering with 
the Adjutant-General, or he would as regards the practical business 
of the army be out in the cold. In fact, the proposed arrangement 
seems to be rather a caricature than a copy of the German staff 
system. The title, moreover, Chief of the Staff, implies that there 
must be a Commander-in-Chief, or some one of whose staff he is to 
be the head: a Chief of the Staff issuing orders in his own name to 
the army would clearly be misnamed. It would appear to be con- 
templated by the Commission that the command of the army should 
be nominally exercised by the Secretary of State for War, thus 
adding a further fiction to the many already current in the War 
Office. 

If, however, the recommendations of the Commission are some- 
what inconclusive, and stop far short of what is necessary to place 
our military administration on a sound footing, the action contem- 
plated by the Government upon them, so far as can be gathered from 
Mr. Stanhope’s announcements in the debate of the 5th of July of 
last year, is even less sufficient and satisfactory. As regards the 
military side, indeed, nothing seems to have been settled, except 
that a board of officers is to be constituted for the regulation of pro- 
motions, This seems to be yet another step in the wrong direction. 
If there is one duty more than another which should properly devolve 
upon a Commander-in-Chief, it is surely that of selecting officers for 
the higher posts of the army, regimental and staff. It may, indeed, 
be deemed to be the main justification for giving a permanent 
character to the appointment that it places the occupant in a position 
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both to obtain a close acquaintance with the merits and qualifications 
of the senior officers of the army, and also to be above the tendency 
to partiality which might influence a man holding the office for a 
short time only. But Mr. Stanhope apparently proposes to extend 
the unreal responsibility already so mischievous in our army by 
taking from the Commander-in-Chief one of the primary duties of 
the office. With respect to the administrative departments, all that 
seems determined upon is to accept the recommendation of the Com- 
mission for introducing the agency of a Council of departmental 
heads for consultative purposes; but these departmental heads are 
apparently still to be left under the nominal supervision of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and the Adjutant-General. If so, this will be a 
reform only in name ; as well, on board a man-of-war, have a council 
with the captain and the boatswain sitting on it alongside of each 
other. 

The fact is that all the changes carried out during the last four 
years have been in the wrong direction. In every well-administered 
army—including the Indian Army, which has maintained the same 
system unchanged in all essential respects throughout the past 
century without ever experiencing any administrative breakdown—a 
clear and distinct separation is maintained between the functions of 
Command and Discipline and those of Supply. Concentration of 
authority may be found lower down in the administrative scale; the 
general officers commanding districts may be, and should be, intimately 
concerned with all that relates to the troops under them, their equip- 
ment as well as their discipline ; but the directing agencies for the two 
at the head of affairs should be kept absolutely distinct. The two 
functions—the command of an army, and the administrative and 
financial business connected with the equipment of it—are each suffi- 
cient to engage the whole time and attention of the best ability 
available. This cardinal principle has been altogether lost sight of in 
the changes made at our War Office during the last few years, with 
the result that its administration is now more complicated and con- 
fused than ever ; the military heads have had a quantity of technical 
business thrust upon them which, from the nature of the case, they 
are not competent and have not leisure to deal with ; while the heads 
of the different branches of Supply—Ordnance, Commissariat, Forti- 
fications, &c.—have been relegated to a position of subordination to 
other officers, nominally placed over them, quite incompatible with 
the proper fulfilment of the important duties for which they alone 
should be responsible. Things have been brought toa pass at which 
all these officers, with their high-sounding titles, have no more 
nominal authority than the hall porter. 

The first action needed for arriving at a sound system is therefore 
to retrace the steps taken in 1887. The plea that the system then 
introduced works well and ought to have a fair trial cannot be 
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accepted : it works very ill. For it is not to be supposed that while 
the control over the spending departments has been nominally placed 
under the military heads of the office, the Commander-in-Chief and 
the Adjutant-General, the civil heads have therefore surrendered 
their hold over expenditure ; on the contrary, their control is tighter 
than ever. The direct management of the business having been 
taken away from them, they claim to come in and supervise the pro- 
ceedings at every point. Thus everybody, civil and military, has 
his say about everything; discussion and minute-writing are carried 
to greater length than ever; practically no one is responsible for, 
and no one has power to settle, anything—a result which sufficiently 
accounts for the indecision shown in almost every branch of our. 
military business, and, to take one example, for the delay which has 
occurred in the supply of the new guns and rifles. 

It must not be inferred, however, that this separation of functions 
here advocated need involve any isolation from each other of the two 
great branches of the department. The distinction must be kept in 
view between having your say about a business and having the 
executive control of it. The Commander-in-Chief in India, besides 
commanding the army, has a potential voice in everything connected 
with its administration : Commissariat, Equipment, Ordnance, Forti- 
fications, Barracks,—nothing in these matters is ever undertaken 
without seeking his advice and opinion upon them; and probably in 
most cases the action is initiated by him. But the executive control 
of these departments has always been retained directly by the 
Government of India. So it should be here. It is one thing to have 
a leading part in guiding the military policy of the country in all 
matters—its armament, equipment, and defences—and another to be 
charged with or held nominally responsible for the executive duty 
and the technical details involved in carrying out the measures re- 
commended. To attempt to place such duties on one man in addition 
to those properly undertaken by a Commander-in-Chief can only 
end in confusion and failure. To impose financial responsibility on 
an officer in such a position results in getting rid of responsibility 
altogether. 

On the other hand, once accept the principle here contended for 
and apply to our military administration the system obtaining in all 
other armies, under which Command and Supply are kept separate 
and distinct, and the distribution of duties falls into natural and 
harmonious lines. 

First, as to Command. The proposals of the Commission contain 
no specific provision for the command of the army, unless it is intended 
that the Secretary of State should take that duty upon himself, because 
an Adjutant-General or even a Chief of the Staff is, from the nature 
of his office, only the agent for carrying out the orders of some higher 
authority. In absolute monarchies, indeed, or under those Govern- 
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ments where parliamentary control over the army is only nominal, 
and where the king or emperor is Commander-in-Chief, the functions 
and responsibility of the staff, although carried on in the name of the 
head of the State, may be very real and very extensive, because the 
monarch has so much else to attend to besides the command of the 
army. In France, on the other hand, the office of Commander-in- 
Chief is held in abeyance for obvious political reasons ; the Govern- 
ment of the day are afraid to place the whole command of the army 
in the hands of any one man; but the want of a definite head is 
recognised as placing the French Army at a great disadvantage, 
Neither of these conditions is applicable to us, and the Commission 
have apparently failed to establish a case for abolishing an office 
which, in the absence of any definite arrangements proposed for the 
fulfilment of its duties, appears still to be absolutely necessary—an 
office to be held by a soldier responsible for the discipline and 
efficiency of the army, and for maturing in peace-time all the need- 
ful preparations for war. Assuming that the office will be retained, 
the business of the War Department on its military side may be 
conveniently dealt with in two main branches, with a principal staff 
officer at the head of each: the Adjutant-General for discipline and 
routine business; the other officer for all the duties involved in the 
preparation of the army for war in every sense of the word, including 
charge of the present Intelligence Department and the direction of 
all military education. The officer so placed, with the staff under 
him, having little detailed business to deal with, would be free to 
apply themselves to the questions above indicated, while yet keeping 
in touch with the army. For this post the title ‘ Chief of the Staff’ 
would be inappropriate, as it implies superiority over the Adjutant- 
General, whereas the two officers should be equal in authority and 
position, the point of junction of their duties being in the office of 
Commander-in-Chief. Perhaps the most suitable title for this 
second officer would be the time-honoured one of Quartermaster- 
General, the office being brought up in rank to a level with that 
of the Adjutant-General, instead of being, as at present, subordi- 
nate to it—a condition that has not unnaturally come about from 
the strong personality of the late Adjutant-General and the prominent 
and distinguished position he has so long occupied both in peace 
and war. 

Next as regards the Supply branch. Of the different depart- 
ments composing this, the most important of all is the Ordnance, 
now divided into two parts: that under the Director of Artillery, 
which is concerned with the introduction of all new patterns and the 
charge of all ordnance stores; and the ordnance factories under the 
Director-General, the latter being at present under the Finance 
Department of the office. These two branches should certainly be 
brought together again under one responsible head, to whom high 
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rank should be given to accentuate the great importance of the 
office ; he would have a deputy for each of the two branches. 

The other administrative departments are : Barracks and Defences, 
under the Inspector-General of Fortifications, and the departments 
of Commissariat, Clothing, Contracts and Accounts. These are now 
distributed, the first two under the Commander-in-Chief, the other two 
under the Financial Secretary, a parliamentary official. But there is 
nothing essentially of a financial nature about the manufacture of 
clothing, more than about the building of barracks or the making 
of guns. One department should not be placed under another, 
Finance should form a separate department of the Supply branch, 
but concerned with finunce and account only; the head of every 
department should be directly under the head of the whole Supply 
branch. 

This head of the Supply branch is the office which has now to 
be created in order to complete the administrative machinery; it 
should be filled by a military man of high rank, appointed for a 
fixed term of years, and responsible to the Secretary of State and 
Parliament for the whole business of Army Supply and Expendi- 
ture. 

This would be in effect to revive the office of Surveyor-General, 
so unfortunately abolished in 1887, but in its original form as a per- 
manent and not a parliamentary office, and with Jargely extended 
duties and responsibilities. The title ‘Surveyor-General of the 
Ordnance’ would, however, be inappropriate ; the name is unsuitable 
in itself, and the official in question would be concerned with a great 
deal besides the ordnance. Sir James Stephen’s Commission, in view 
of the great importance of the ordnance duties in particular, proposed 
to revive the office of Master-General of the Ordnance; this is a 
better title, although open to the same objection that it does not 
express all the functions of the holder, and the office should certainly 
not be independent of the Secretary of State for War, as was proposed 
by that Commission. Perhaps the best title would be ‘ Minister of 
War,’ signifying that the duties of the office would be ministerial 
and not those of command. 

The difference will now be understood between the proposal herein 
put forward and that made by Lord Randolph Churchill. Lord R. 
Churchill would place a soldier at the head of the War Office, the 
needful parliamentary and government control being furnished by a 
Secretary of State over both armyand navy. Under the present pro- 
posal the Secretary of State for War is retained ; the professional ele- 
ment comes in a step lower down, in the persons of the heads of the 
two branches of Command and Supply. It differs from the proposal 
of Sir J. Stephen’s Commission in that the Chief of Supply would 
not be independent of the Secretary of State. 

These two high officers, the Commander-in-Chief and the head of 
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the Supply branch, would form the Council of the Secretary of State, 
to which the heads of the departments respectively under them, the 
Adjutant-General and the Quartermaster-General on the one side, 
and the heads of the Ordnance, Fortifications, and other administrative 
departments on the other, would be called up freely for consultation 
whenever necessary, either collectively, or as their opinions might be 
required in dealing with any particular subject. At this Council 
would be discussed the larger questions which the two permanent 
Chiefs are unable to settle on their own authority, and also the cases 
where differences of opinion had arisen between them, when the 
decision would rest with the Secretary of State. The Under- 
Secretaries of State would be present at the meetings of the Council, 
the permanent Under-Secretary acting as recording officer of its pro- 
ceedings. Each of the two permanent Chiefs should have the right 
to record his formal dissent from a decision of the Council, and the 
Secretary of State would be bound to lay such dissent before Parlia- 
ment unless he considered the matter to be. of a kind involving 
secrecy. Further, as was suggested in my first paper, in the case of 
all measures involving important changes of army organisation, the 
opinions thereon of the two permanent Chiefs should be similarly 
communicated to Parliament. 

A possible objection may here be anticipated—namely, that an 
organisation under which the administration of the army is practi- 
cally divided between two officers, independent of each other, would 
tend to produce friction within the department. It may be argued 
that the Commander-in-Chief, looking only to efficiency, would 
always be striving for additions and improvements to the establish- 
ment and equipment of the army, involving fresh expenditure; the 
Chief of Supply, being responsible for the moderation of his estimates, 
would always be resisting these proposals. But this objection appears 
rather theoretical than practical. Each of the two would no doubt 
have his say upon the business of the other. The Commander-in- 
Chief would, and should, have a potential voice in every matter 
relating to the army, whether of armament, equipment, or anything 
else affecting its efficiency and the defence of the country. And, 
similarly, the Chief of Supply must have his say on all proposals for 
army expenditure, whether in his own branch or on the combatant 
side, because responsible for the estimates and the expenditure 
incurred against them. But there is no reason to assume that a 
state of chronic antagonism will arise between them, because neither 
can take final action without consulting the other. If men of sense, 
they will act cordially in co-operation towards the same end, the 
efficiency and economy of the army; while in the cases when they 
cannot agree, the Secretary of State is the arbiter between them ; with 
him will rest the final decision ; exercising this function, his position 
will for the first time be placed on a rational footing. The mischievous 
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sham will be put an end to under which his name is now invoked 
in every petty transaction, and he is daily made to appear as the 
initiating or deciding authority in a multitude of cases which never 
should and never could come under his cognisance. He will be con- 
cerned with that class of business with which only a man in his 
position, having a limited quantity of leisure and without special 
training, is capable of dealing properly—namely, of forming judgments 
on the validity or otherwise of the recommendations made by the 
two responsible heads of the army, and acting as the medium of com- 
munication between them on the one hand and the Government and 
Parliament on the other, thus ensuring that they shall administer 
the army in accordance with the policy laid down by the latter. In. 
this way the influence of a Secretary of State may be far more 
effectually and beneficially exerted than has ever been possible 
before. 

Nor is it to be feared that the effect of taking Parliament into 
confidence, removing the veil of secrecy now unnecessarily drawn 
over the interior working of the army administration, and opening a 
channel of communication between Parliament and the permanent 
heads of the War Department, will tend to weaken the authority or 
responsibility of Government, or that there is any danger lest these 
permanent officials should attempt to override the Secretary of State 
or to abuse their power of appeal to Parliament. All experience 
shows that permanent officials, whether military or civil, do not err 
on the side of being over-assertive ; but the weapon placed in their 
hands will not be the less effective because, as we may feel certain, it 
will seldom be used. 

It has already been suggested that the Accounts branch of the 
Department, now under the Financial Secretary, a parliamentary 
officer, should with all the other administrative departments be placed 
under the Chief of Supply. The man who is to be responsible for 
the estimates and the expenditure against them should equally be 
responsible for keeping the accounts of that expenditure. The 
Financial Secretary would necessarily become a permanent oflicial, 
subordinate to the latter. This change would involve a loss to the 
Government of a party post, but the great importance of the duties of 
the Financial Secretary requires that he should be a trained expert. 
His office would be divided into two branches—the financial, for the 
preparation of the estimates and the general financial business of 
the War Department, and that of Account and Audit under the 
Accountant-General. It may be objected that to place the Account 
Department under the officer who controls the expenditure is opposed 
to the accepted practice—that if one man is tospend money some one 
else should be set to keep the accounts of it. This maxim, however, 
is not acted upon in apy private business ; the accounts of railway 
companies, for example, are not kept by a department independent 
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of the chairman and board of directors. There is certainly an inde- 
pendent audit, but this in respect of public accounts is furnished by 
the department of the Comptroller and Auditor-General, who is inde- 
pendent of the Government, and reports direct to the House of 
Commons. But departmental audit should be carried out as an 
integral part of the general business of control, the officers of the 
Accounts Department aiding their Chief in the maintenance of financial 
regularity. They are not, after all, accounting for money they spend 
themselves, but for the expenditure of the different departmental 
officers scattered all over the world. The needful check upon the 
proceedings of the Secretary of State and the Chief of Supply, to 
prevent their exceeding the powers vested in them by Parliament and 
incurring expenditure which is not provided in the estimates, is 
already supplied to a great extent by the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General, but a further check should be furnished by ruling that the 
Financial Secretary at the War Office shall be responsibleto the Treasury 
as well as to his own Chief. The forms of account and the rules for 
conducting the accounts business of the War Department should be 
laid down by the Treasury, and the Accountant-General, and after him 

the Financial Secretary, should be bound to demand that reference be 

made to the Treasury in any case where he considers that the orders 

or action of the War Department go beyond the authority laid down 

by the Treasury ; the War Department should be bound to make 

such reference on his requisition. These conditions would provide 

the required external control over the financial action of the War 

Office; nor need it be apprehended that they would be evaded. The 

tendency of public officers is not to exceed their powers, but rather 

to err on the side of over-caution and unwillingness to accept 

responsibility. 

One word more may be added on this point. We are not here 
concerned so much with economy as with organisation ; but the most 
fertile cause of extravagance in departmental establishments is due 
to the policy of distrust hitherto paramount, under which no one, 
even up to the Secretary of State, has power to sanction any expen- 
diture which is not strictly covered by definite rule or previous 
authority. The audit within the War Department is needlessly 
minute and tedious, because the audit of the Comptroller-General 
which follows is conducted on the same lines, permitting no latitude, 
and making no allowance for exceptional circumstances. And the 
greater part of the correspondence which leads to the piling up 
of great clerical establishments does not arise about the large 
transactions, but about the small ones. Thousands of pounds 
every year are spent in dealing with items the total of which is less 
in amount than the salaries of the clerks engaged upon them. Here, 
then, is room for economy. Rules should be laid down conferring 
distinct and definite powers upon the heads of each department, still 
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larger powers on the Chief of Supply and the Commander-in-Chief, 
and still larger on the Secretary of State, to accord sanction to specific 
items of expenditure not provided in the estimates, but which are 
covered by the votes under which the items would respectively fall. 
And upon these rules being approved by Parliament, then sanction so 
accorded would be accepted by the Accounts Department in the first 
instance and afterwards by the Comptroller-General—a reform which 
would vastly simplify the business of the Accounts Department, and 
admit of a large reduction in clerical establishments, while not a 
penny of public money would be wasted in consequence. 

One more point must be touched on. To put the administration 
of the army on a sound and satisfactory footing, an entire change of 
system is necessary: the functions of the superior officers must be © 
established on a new basis, and their relations towards each other and 
towards Parliament placed on a new footing. Tocomplete the reform, 
it is necessary to alter also the system of official procedure within the 
War Office. This, although comparatively a matter of detail, is still a 
very important one ; good administration is intimately bound up with 
procedure, and the present defective system of the War Office in this 
respect is accountable in no small degree for past shortcomings. It 
has been already pointed out that the responsibility of the heads of 
departments for their respective duties is nullified from the faulty 
practice in force, under which, instead of issuing orders in their own 
names, these officers address those under them in the name of the 
Secretary of State (now in most cases in the name of the Commander- 
in-Chief) ; great officials like the Director of Artillery or the Director 
of Fortifications are thus relegated to the subordinate position of 
mere irresponsible mouthpieces of the former, and it is assumed 
that every departmental order about everything down to the pettiest 
detail emanates directly from the highest authority. Reform of this 
faulty practice is imperatively called for, and it can be carried out 
without any organic change within the War Department. The duties 
of the head of each department and his powers in respect of them 
should be clearly defined and formulated, and within those limits he 
should issue all orders in his own name and on his own responsibility. 
Similarly, all the officers under him should address him and not the 
Under-Secretary of State ; it would rest with him to dispose himself 
of the business coming up, or to submit to higher authority, 
according as the case referred comes within or lies beyond his powers 
to deal with. In this way the chain of responsibility throughout the 
department will be established on a clear and common-sense basis, 
and the superior officers will be formally set free to deal only with 
those larger questions for which they should be properly responsible. 

But, further, the mode of conducting correspondence within the 
office needs also to be changed in another respect. This mode is 
one of minute-papers—-that is, of written notes or opinions on cases 
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initiated in a department and passed round the office through the 
different other departments supposed to be concerned with the case, 
until it reaches a point where some authority or other considers that 
a decision may be arrived at. The case may or may not have got as 
far as the Secretary of State, or it may have come before him half a 
dozen times and been referred back to different departments for 
further opinions. But when it does come up to him for final orders 
a more bewildering document for an overworked politician to deal 
with than this one of a minute-paper it would be difficult to frame, 
covered as it is with one opinion succeeding another from every 
official who can claim to be interested in the matter under considera- 
tion. Often, indeed, it is difficult to evolve from the conflicting 
opinions and statements contained in this mass of notes what is the 
particular proposition to which the assent of the Minister is given 
when he closes the discussion by attaching his initials. This use of 
minute-papers was adopted in view to accelerate the disposal of 
business by dispensing with the use of formal letters; in reality it 
has greatly increased the amount of writing in the aggregate, still 
more the amount that has to be read; but even if the result had 
been to reduce writing, the reduction would have been dearly pur- 
chased at the cost of effacing all defined lines of responsibility 
throughout the department. The principle has, in fact, been alto- 
gether lost sight of in the War Office—that the duty of the Minister 
is not to make a show of carrying out himself the whole business of 
the army, thus degrading the heads of departments into mere clerical 
subordinates, although they retain their high-sounding titles, but, 
as the representative of the Government, to exercise a general super- 
vision over the proceedings of the different administrative officials, 
and to hold them responsible for the proper conduct of the duties of 
their departments. As business is done now, instead of the Minister 
being able to hold these officials to their duties, and to fix responsi- 
bility on them for carelessness or blunders, he makes himself re- 
sponsible for everything; and when, for example, it is sought to 
bring home the blame to the gentleman who forgot to supply the 
medicines for an expedition, or to the worthy who packed the 
ammunition at the bottom of the ship’s hold under three months’ 
rations of hay, it would probably be discovered that proposals to this 
effect had found their way into a minute-paper, which had eventually 
been subscribed to by the initials of the Secretary of State, who had 
thus made himself a partner in the blunder. Minute-papers are a 
suitable vehicle, as supplementary to oral discussions, for recording 
opinions, but both should be merely preliminary to a final and formal 
record, setting forth the measure proposed and the action to be taken 
on it. And the business of the War Office will never be satisfactorily 
performed until such formal records are adopted. In this view the 
proceedings and orders of the Secretary of State and the proposed 
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Council, as well as of the permanent heads of the two branches of 
the War Department who form the members of that Council, should 
be set forth in formal resolutions or letters, whether those orders 
are concerned with authorities within or without the department. 
Similarly, the final communication between the Chief of the Supply 
branch and the heads of the different departments composing it 
should be of an equally formal kind. Whether or not there has 
been the preliminary discussion, there should be in every case a 
letter setting forth the proposal and the reasons for it, and a formal 
letter of reply either in the way of sanction or refusal. And in all 
such correspondence—whether, for example, between the Chief of 
Supply and the head of-a department, or between the latter and the 
executive officer under him, as, ¢g., in the case of the Director- 
General of Ordnance writing to the head of a factory—the letter 
should make it clear whether the order is issued in the writer’s 
own name and on his own responsibility, or emanates from higher 
authority. So also in all matters connected{with the personnel of 
the army. Correspondence between the Commander-in-Chief and 
the Secretary of State should, if any action is to be taken thereon, 
be wound up by the exchange of formal letters which would make 
it clear whether the change to be carried out is made at the instance 
or with the approval of the Commander-in-Chief, or whether it 
emanates from the higher authority of the Minister. It is equally to 
be desired that the practice, which has only long custom in its favour, 
should bealtered under which the head staff officers at the Horse Guards 
sink their identity in that of the Commander-in-Chief, and issue all 
orders, down to those on the most trifling matters, in his name. The 
Adjutant-General is senior in rank to every General Officer in active 
employ except the Commander-in-Chief in India and the Commander 
of the Forces in Ireland, and to them there should be no occasion for 
him to issue orders; to all other General Officers he should give 
orders in his own name and on his own authority upon all matters 
which he would have authority to deal with himself; he should speak 
in the name of the Commander-in-Chief only when he has occasion 
to refer the case to the latter. The Quartermaster-General would 
deal with the business of his department in the same way on his own 
responsibility. 

The chain of authority thus clearly established, and responsibility 
properly apportioned among all concerned, then, when things go 
right or wrong, in every case of success or mistake, there will stand 
on record the fact by whose advice and by whose authority the thing 
has been done or left undone. 

This reform in procedure involves, among other things, the breaking 
up of the overgrown, over-centralised War Office as now organised 
into a number of small offices, each managed by its own head. The 
clerks concerned are justly proud of the system by which the 2,000 
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initiated in a department and passed round the office through the 
different other departments supposed to be concerned with the case, 
until it reaches a point where some authority or other considers that 
a decision may be arrived at. The case may or may not have got as 
far as the Secretary of State, or it may have come before him half a 
dozen times and been referred back to different departments for 
further opinions. But when it does come up to him for final orders 
a more bewildering document for an overworked politician to deal 
with than this one of a minute-paper it would be difficult to frame, 
covered as it is with one opinion succeeding another from every 
official who can claim to be interested in the matter under considera- 
tion. Often, indeed, it is difficult to evolve from the conflicting 
opinions and statements contained in this mass of notes what is the 
particular proposition to which the assent of the Minister is given 
when he closes the discussion by attaching his initials. This use of 
minute-papers was adopted in view to accelerate the disposal of 
business by dispensing with the use of formal letters; in reality it 
has greatly increased the amount of writing in the aggregate, still 
more the amount that has to be read; but even if the result had 
been to reduce writing, the reduction would have been dearly pur- 
chased at the cost of effacing all defined lines of responsibility 
throughout the department. The principle has, in fact, been alto- 
gether lost sight of in the War Office—that the duty of the Minister 
is not to make a show of carrying out himself the whole business of 
the army, thus degrading the heads of departments into mere clerical 
subordinates, although they retain their high-sounding titles, but, 
as the representative of the Government, to exercise a general super- 
vision over the proceedings of the different administrative officials, 
and to hold them responsible for the proper conduct of the duties of 
their departments. As business is done now, instead of the Minister 
being able to hold these officials to their duties, and to fix responsi- 
bility on them for carelessness or blunders, he makes himself re- 
sponsible for everything; and when, for example, it is sought to 
bring home the blame to the gentleman who forgot to supply the 
medicines for an expedition, or to the worthy who packed the 
ammunition at the bottom of the ship’s hold under three months’ 
rations of hay, it would probably be discovered that proposals to this 
effect had found their way into a minute-paper, which had eventually 
been subscribed to by the initials of the Secretary of State, who had 
thus made himself a partner in the blunder. Minute-papers are a 
suitable vehicle, as supplementary to oral discussions, for recording 
opinions, but both should be merely preliminary to a final and formal 
record, setting forth the measure proposed and the action to be taken 
on it. And the business of the War Office will never be satisfactorily 
performed until such formal records are adopted. In this view the 
proceedings and orders of the Secretary of State and the proposed 
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Council, as well as of the permanent heads of the two branches of 
the War Department who form the members of that Council, should 
be set forth in formal resolutions or letters, whether those orders 
are concerned with authorities within or without the department. 
Similarly, the final communication between the Chief of the Supply 
branch and the heads of the different departments composing it 
should be of an equally formal kind. Whether or not there has 
been the preliminary discussion, there should be in every case a 
letter setting forth the proposal and the reasons for it, and a formal 
letter of reply either in the way of sanction or refusal. And in all 
such correspondence—whether, for example, between the Chief of 
Supply and the head of-a department, or between the latter and the - 
executive officer under him, as, ¢g., in the case of the Director- 
General of Ordnance writing to the head of a factory—the letter 
should make it clear whether the order is issued in the writer’s 
own name and on his own responsibility, or emanates from higher 
authority. So also in all matters connected{with the personnel of 
the army. Correspondence between the Commander-in-Chief and 
the Secretary of State should, if any action is to be taken thereon, 
be wound up by the exchange of formal letters which would make 
it clear whether the change to be-carried out is made at the instance 
or with the approval of the Commander-in-Chief, or whether it 
emanates from the higher authority of the Minister, It is equally to 
be desired that the practice, which has only long custom in its favour, 
should bealtered under which the head staff officers at the Horse Guards 
sink their identity in that of the Commander-in-Chief, and issue all 
orders, down to those on the most trifling matters, in his name. The 
Adjutant-General is senior in rank to every General Officer in active 
employ except the Commander-in-Chief in India and the Commander 
of the Forces in Ireland, and to them there should be no occasion for 
him to issue orders; to all other General Officers he should give 
orders in his own name and on his own authority upon all matters 
which he would have authority to deal with himself; he should speak 
in the name of the Commander-in-Chief only when he has occasion 
to refer the case to the latter. The Quartermaster-General would 
deal with the business of his department in the same way on his own 
responsibility. 

The chain of authority thus clearly established, and responsibility 
properly apportioned among all concerned, then, when things go 
right or wrong, in every case of success or mistake, there will stand 
on record the fact by whose advice and by whose authority the thing 
has been done or left undone. 

This reform in procedure involves, among other things, the breaking 
up of the overgrown, over-centralised War Office as now organised 
into a number of small offices, each managed by its own head, The 
clerks concerned are justly proud of the system by which the 2,000 
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letters or so received daily in the War Office are duly registered 
and distributed to the different branches concerned, as part of one 
great establishment, all working directly under the Secretary of State. 
This system of registry may perhaps continue with advantage, but the 
letters received and issued should cease to be considered as the letters 
of the Secretary of State’s office; nine-tenths of them, probably 
ninety-nine hundredths of them, would be the final property of the 
different departments concerned, and would never go beyond them. 
The correspondence of the Secretary of State’s own office would be 
limited to his formal communications with the departments under 
him and the other offices of Government. By all means maintain 
the establishment of the War Office in one body, as at present, for 
classifying the clerks’ pay, promotion, and so forth; but for adminis 

trative purposes it should be reorganised in a number of small offices, 
each under its own head and dealing with its own business. 

Would that there was reason to feel as hopeful that a reform of 
our military administration would be undertaken, as we may feel 
sure that the necessity for it has been established! But past experi- 
ence does not encourage the expectation that the business will be 
seriously taken in hand until action is forced upon the country by 
disaster. There has been no want of warning, but so far it falls un- 
heeded on the public ear. Sir James Stephen’s Commission drew 
attention to the want of system which pervades our military expendi- 
ture, owing to the haphazard way in which the military estimates 
are prepared, the outcome of an indiscriminate scramble for grants 
by the different departments, and the equally indiscriminate cutting 
down by the Treasury; and they recommended that the military 
outlay of the country should be determined upon a definite course of 
policy, to be laid down, after full discussion, by the most competent 
advisers to be had, and after the approval of Parliament should be 
obtained to it, as a guide to all persons charged with military 
administration. It was just while this proposal was being framed to 
regulate our military expenditure on a rational footing that Lord 
Randolph Churchill, in one of his bad days, signalised his advent to 
the Treasury by demanding that a lump sum of halfa million or so 
should be cut off the military estimates, and went out because he 
could not have his way. The same Commission made it the principal 
point brought out by their inquiry that, in view of the great import- 
ance of the Ordnance Department and the interests involved in it, the 
Surveyor-General should be replaced by an officer of higher rank and 
authority, a Master-General of the Ordnance. The ink with which 
the report was written is hardly dry when the appointment of 
Surveyor-General is abolished and the departments he nominally 
controlled are left without any control at all. The confusion worse 
confounded resulting from this change is denounced in the plainest 
language by Lord Hartington’s Commission ; yet nothing follows, for 
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the reforms so far indicated by the War Minister as likely to follow 
upon that report are on such a lilliputian scale as will leave untouched 
all the main defects which the report brings to light. So it will 
always be till the country becomes alive to the importance of the 
matter and insists upon reform. Governments nowadays, to whichever 
side they belong, are opportunists ; they follow public opinion rather 
than try to form it. And so far the public and the press have shown 
no interest about these things; the smallest party squabble stirs them 
more. An article or two in the papers, a desultory, ill-attended dis- 
cussion in the House, and this attempt at military reform shares the 
fate of all previous attempts, and already is almost forgotten. And 
yet the matter is one of surpassing importance, and if its present 
lethargy continues the country may have some day arude awakening. 
Her ocean girdle may save England from falling into the depths of 
abasement which befell Prussia after Jena and France after Sedan ; 
but if England be safe from the humiliation of herself lying prostrate 
under the conqueror’s heel, yet the English Empire spread over the 
world is vulnerable at every point. But neither Prussia in 1806 nor 
France in 1870 was so culpably careless as we are now, nor invited 
disaster so plainly as we shall do, if, after the warnings given, we 
recklessly suffer our military administration to continue unreformed, 
and a system to be maintained which every inquiry made into it 
shows to be utterly insufficient for the purpose it is intended to fulfil. 


GEORGE CHESNEY. 
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THE MILITIA 


ALTHOUGH British shoulders are tolerably well inured to the burden 
of empire, a whole generation has grown up without experience 
of anything bearing the semblance of strain. Now, however, the 
nation has been summoned to brace itself and put forth its strength 
for the first time since 1857. On the 3rd of June in that year high 
festival was being held in London to celebrate the centenary of 
Plassey—the victory which gave us the Empire of India. Over here, 
rockets were fizzing and champagne corks popping in fine style; 
merrymakers were all unconscious that out yonder Delhi had already 
been in possession of the mutineers for ten days, and that 1,000 
English, of whom more than half were women and children, were 
penned for slaughter under a burning sun behind the crumbling 
mud defences of Cawnpur. Swifter sped hither President Kruger’s 
defiance in last October, but not less sudden was the call to arms. 
The shock was less violent than in 1857, because few people foresaw 
much difficulty in vindicating British authority. Had we not already 
25,000 men of all arms in Cape Colony and Natal ? a force far larger in 
proportion to any that might be arrayed against it than that borne in 
1857 by the 38,000 European troops to the potentially hostile masses 
of India. ‘Je vous dis,’ said Napoleon to the boding Soult on the 
morning of Waterloo, ‘ je vous dis que ce sera l’affaire d’un déjeuner.’ 
‘ Je le souhaite,’ quoth Soult. By the time these lines are in print we 
shall have 80,000 or 90,000 troops at the front, and the end is not yet. 

However, here is no purpose to dwell on the prospects of the 
campaign, every incident of which, auspicious or sinister, is magnified 
and distorted through the myriad facets of the daily—hourly—press 
in a fashion which puts the public composure sorely to the test. 
Every affair of outposts is blazoned in immense capitals as a 
brilliant victory ; every check to our arms, such as has occurred— 
must occur in every campaign against a civilised power—is darkened 
into a serious disaster. Surely our nerves may yet be steeled to the 
fibre which enabled our people to wait two months before they 
received tidings of the battle of the Nile. It would betoken a better 


' The following sentence from Sir Evelyn Wood's Crimea in 1854 and 1894 is not 
ill calculated to have a sedative effect under present circumstances : ‘ On the 16th of 
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sense of military understanding were we to dwell with legitimate 
complacency upon the feat, without parallel in history, of having con- 
veyed 80,000 troops across 6,000 miles of ocean within three months 
without the loss of a single man. 

Meanwhile it is not premature to examine one at least of the 
aspects of a problem which will be uppermost in Parliament as soon 
as the responsible members of the Opposition shall feel relieved from 
that patriotic forbearance which they have manifested during the 
recess. 

The problem we shall have to consider is how the national re- 
sources shall be disposed so as to provide a mobile force adequate 
and always ready for any emergency that may arise within the 
limits of the Empire, without dangerously denuding the home 
defences. The adequacy of those resources there need be no doubt 
about, any more than about the national—the imperial—enthu- 
siasm pervading our population at this day. The story is told, how 
towards the close of last century the City of London Volunteers 
offered themselves for permanent service, with the proviso that they 
were not to be sent out of the country, to which Mr. Pitt maliciously 
pencilled in the margin, ‘except in case of invasion.’ The difficulty 
which the War Office has to deal with now is, not how to obtain 
volunteers for warfare six thousand miles from home, but how to 
mitigate the chagrin of those whose services have to be declined. 
Nobody doubts that in the Volunteer Force Britain possesses an arm 
of incalculable value for national defence, even in its present degree 
of organisation. Happily Lord Wemyss and Lord Wantage have 
survived to see it live down the ridicule and prejudice which it 
had to encounter at its outset forty years ago, and to receive the 
acknowledgment that it has more than accomplished all that they 
undertook as its sponsors. Still the very nature of a force composed 
of men in every sort of civil employment, many of them in positions 
of trust, renders out of the question its permanent or prolonged 
employment, either at home or abroad. A considerable percentage 
will always be free and willing ‘to go anywhere and do anything:’ 
but the bulk must remain sedentary—pro aris et focis—and active 
service abroad must inevitably mean the dislocation of companies 
and battalions. 

But there is another auxiliary force over which the Executive 
have complete control within the limits of the United Kingdom, 
subject only to the assent of Parliament. The Militia of the United 
Kingdom, according to the district quotas at present fixed, con- 
sists of— 


October (1854) bets were freely offered in our camp that the city (Sevastopol) would 
fall in twenty-four hours. Some of the older and more prudent officers gave the 
Russians forty-eight hours, but no one thought they could withstand our fire longer.’ 
Sevastopol was not in possession of the Allies till the 8th of September, 1855. 
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Garrison Artillery . ‘ : ‘ . 32 battalions 
Engineers. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 14 companies 
Medical Staff ‘ ; . j nty 6 ‘ 
Infantry .. ° ‘ - + 126 battalions ; 


containing 129,752 of all ranks. Add to these the Channel Islands 
Militia, 3,996, and the Malta Militia, 1,695, and you have a force 
of 135,443 officers and men. This establishment is capable of in- 
definite expansion—first, by raising the statutory quota in each 
county or district, and second, to insure the completion of the quotas 
by allowing the ballot to be resumed. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that this great army of infantry and artillery is absolutely 
immobile. It possesses neither means of transport nor the machinery 
for improvising it. 

There has been a good deal of talk since the war began about 
the expediency of having resort to the ballot, although it does not 
appear that the Militia is so much short of the establishment to 
render such a step necessary in the smallest degree. Here are the 
returns for 1898 : 


Establishment ° ‘ x - 132,493 


Non-commissioned and rank and file enrolled . 113,439 
Absent from training, (with leave 7,240) 15.397 
including officers |without leave 8,157) ’ 


Wanting to complete, all ranks . ‘ . 20,784 


Nevertheless, it may be neither irrelevant nor unseasonable (1) to 
put on record the grounds upon which the Militia is so often vaguely 
referred to as ‘ the old constitutional force,’ (2) te point out in what 
respects these grounds have been impaired by recent changes in the 
constitution of the land forces, and (3) to suggest certain measures 
which in the opinion of an old Militia officer would obviate all 
necessity for the ballot, even supposing existing conditions to have 
shown the expediency of restoring it. 


I 


The fundamental principle of a Militia force is to be found in the 
obligation imposed by every settled government upon all men of 
military age and capable of bearing arms to serve in the defence of 
their country, and the maintenance of civil order. Under the Saxon 
kings of England the force thus raised for periodical training was 
known as the fyrd—a landwehr to which landowners contributed an 
armed man for every five hides of land, and in which every owner of 
five hides served himself. This /yrd was maintained by William the 
Conqueror, but William Rufus started the innovation of allowing 
vassals and freemen to commute their service by cash payment, and 
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applied the proceeds to the hire of mercenaries. The national fyrd 
became merged in feudal service, but it was re-established by Henry 
the Second in his Assize of Arms, under which every holder of a 
knight’s fee was bound to keep a coat of mail, helmet, shield and 
lance for every such fee owned by him ; every freeman owning goods 
valued at 16 marks was to have a similar outfit, and he who owned 
property of 10 marks a less elaborate suit of armour. A further 
modification of the national forces followed upon Magna Charta, 
when military service was exacted from tenants-in-chief, minor 
tenants and freemen under the Assize of Arms. 

Until the middle of the thirteenth century the military force of 
the nation was under immediate command of the monarch; but 
Edward the First, the first real English king of England, was a 
courageous reformer. He first recognised the imperfection of such 
a system, and issued Commissions of Array to the chief barons in 
counties, who were made responsible for the levies in their respective 
jurisdictions, armed in four grades of service according to their 
means. Further change took place during the unhappy reign of 
Edward the Second. The King accepted indents from his tenants- 
in-chief, which bound them to bring their proportionate levies to 
serve at a fixed wage during such time as might be necessary. 

During all these changes no distinction had arisen between home 
and general service. Thus, to take the first conspicuous instance 
that occurs to mind, on the 29th of June, 1294, Edward the First as 
acknowledged overlord of John Balliol, King of Scots, summoned 
him to come to London on the Ist of September with eighteen of the 
magnates of Scotland, to take part in the operations impending 
against Philip the Fourth of France. It is not till the sixteenth 
century under Henry the Eighth that the germ of a standing army 
takes shape, arising out of the necessity for keeping permanent 
garrisons to look after the guns. Besides these, there remained the 
old feudal levies under the lieutenants of counties, mercenaries, and, 
lastly, the trained bands to be called out in case of invasion. The 
officers of the trained bands were under statutory obligation to 
become members of the Honourable Axtillery Company, or, as it was 
called in the sixteenth century, ‘the iraternity or Guylde of Saint 
George ; maistars and rulars of the science of artillary for long-bowes, 
cros-bowes and hand-gonnes,’ to which Henry the Eighth granted a 
charter of incorporation. 

It was in Edward the Sixth’s reign that the lieutenants or chief 
men of counties were first formally constituted Lords Lieutenant, 
with control over the county levies. But these troops were not yet 
known as Militia. That term first appears in English in Bacon’s 
Essay of Greatness of Kingdoms, ‘ except his militia of natives be of 
good and valiant soldiers.’ Here it is evident that the sense is more 
restricted than that of the Latin militia, which signifies (a) ‘ war- 
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fare,’ (b) ‘troops’ in general, and doubtless the word was adopted 
into English through the Italian miélizia, inasmuch as in 1506 
Machiavelli persuaded the gonfaloniere Soderini, and through him 
the Florentine signory,{to establish for the first time levies of native 
soldiers to protect the State and to dispense with mercenaries, 

In this country it was not until after the Restoration that the 
county levies were regularly constituted by statute (1661) as a force 
restricted to home service, retained under and administered by the 
Lords Lieutenant and distinct from the king’s army and mercenaries. 
The officers were appointed and their commissions signed by the 
Lords Lieutenant, the expenses of the annual training were defrayed 
by the rate levied upon the various localities by the Lords Lieutenant 
and offences against discipline were tried before the magistrates. 
Herein was a clear and wide difference in constitution between this 
force and the standing army, and although the supreme command 
was vested in the monarch as head of the State, he had no power to 
increase or diminish the numbers of the force, nor to use it against 
the liberties of his subjects. It reflected the ancient feudal usage in 
so far as the relations between officers and men were those of land- 
lord and tenant, superior and dependent; a commission in the 
Militia was esteemed as an honourable incident of local position, and 
by no means as an avenue to a military career, as it has become to 
many young men in these days. Furthermore, the ranks were filled, 
not by vagrants and adventurers as was the case in the king’s army, 
but by men of fixed abode, definite employment and ascertained 
character. It was recruited entirely from the resident population. 

So matters continued for nearly a hundred years, when certain 
changes were introduced into the constitution of the Militia by 
Pitt’s Act of 1757, which, although not very sweeping, modified its 
character in some very important respects. The Lord Lieutenant 
remained the official head of the county Militia, and continued to 
grant and sign commissions, but the king obtained the right of veto 
upon the appointment of officers, while the appointment of the 
permanent staff passed entirely into the hands of the commander- 
in-chief of the regular army. The strength of the force maintained 
was no longer left to the discretion of local authorities, but was fixed 
by Parliament at a specified quota for each county; the prescribed 
numbers were to be raised by ballot cast for every male between 
the ages of eighteen and forty-five. The term of service was fixed 
at three years, at the expiry of which the militiaman was free till 
his turn for ballot came round again. It was thereby intended that 
the bulk of the male population should be trained to arms. Those 
upon whom the ballot fell might obtain exemption by paying 10/. to 
procure a substitute, and every parish might evade the ballot by 
supplying its quota in volunteers. It must be evident how greatly 
these provisions altered the character of the Militia from that of a 
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constitutional and civic force to that of a royal one; but a still more 
vital change remains to be mentioned. It has been mentioned that 
offences against discipliue, whether by officers or men, were dealt 
with by the civil magistrate; henceforward militiamen during 
annual training or permanent embodiment were rendered subject to 
the Mutiny Act and Articles of War, saving only that, unless when 
the regiment were embodied, no punishment should extend to life or 
limb. Precautions certainly were taken to maintain safeguards 
against the misuse of the Militia by the monarch. The House of 
Commons undertook the duty of passing an Act each year providing 
for the maintenance of the force upon an estimate framed, not like 
that for the army, by a minister of the Crown, but by the House 
itself; and although power was conferred upon the Crown to call out 
the Militia in the event of rebellion or threatened invasion, it was 
coupled with the obligation to inform Parliament thereof if then 
sitting ; if not, to summon Parliament in order so to inform it. 

There is no need to enumerate the subsequent. modifications in 
the terms and character of Militia service effected by various Acts 
down to 1852, when the Government and the nation awoke suddenly 
to a sense of the defenceless state of the country. During the long 
peace following upon the disappéarance of Napoleon, the Militia had 
been allowed to disappear ; it was represented in the various head- 
quarters by an antiquated adjutant, half a dozen decrepid sergeants, 
forming the permanent staff, and a few stands of flint-lock Brown 
Bess. In 1853, on the eve, as it turned out, of a great war, and in 
consequence chiefly of the earnest warnings of the late Prince Consort 
and the veteran Duke of Wellington, the battalions were formed 
once more. Then, as now, the ballot might have been employed to 
fill the ranks, but volunteers enough were forthcoming to obviate 
any necessity of recourse to it. 

During the next twenty years the Militia still retained enough of 
its pristine character to entitle it to be regarded as the old constitu- 
tional force. It was still under the Lords Lieutenant, who continued 
to grant and sign commissions ; and the rank and file were enrolled 
for home service only. But it had been reft of every shred of its 
ancient prestige. As originally constituted at the Restoration, 
whatever its military proficiency may have amounted to (and doubt- 
less this was a fluctuating and unequal quality), it conferred a certain 
social standing, not only upon its officers, who had to possess a 
property qualification, but upon its privates, who were necessarily 
men of known abode and occupation. All that had been swept 
away, and the Militia took rank as an inferior kind of soldiery, only 
to be relied upon as a source of recruits for the regular army, and as 
infantry for home garrisons and for support of the civil power. 

A word as to the provision for raising the Militia by ballot 
which is not obsolete at this day, only suspended. 
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The Secretary of State is to declare the number of militiamen required, where- 
upon the Lord Lieutenant is to cause meetings to be held of the lieutenancy for 
each sub-division, To these meetings the householders of each parish are to send 
in lists of all male persons between the ages of eighteen and thirty dwelling in 
their respective houses. Before the ballot, however, the parish may supply volun- 
teers to fill up the quota, every volunteer so provided and approved counting as if 
he were a ballotted person. If a deficiency still exists, the persons on the lists 
shall be ballotted for, and double the number of those required to supply the 
deficiency shall be drawn out. Any person whose name is so drawn may claim 
exemption or object; and the deputy-lieutenants settle the question of his 
liability to serve. From the corrected lists those who are of the requisite 
physique? are enrolled in the order in which their names are numbered until the 
quota is completed. If the list is not sufficient to fill the quota, another ballot in 
the same manner is to be taken. Any ballotted man becoming liable to serve 
may, however, provide a substitute who has the requisite physical qualifications, 
and is not himself liable to serve. 


As valid ground of exemption from the ballot a man may plead 
that he is a peer, that he is serving in some other military force of 
the Crown, including the Volunteers, or that he is a resident member 
of one of the universities, a clergyman, a parish schoolmaster, an 
articled clerk, an apprentice, a seafaring man, or one employed in the 
Royal docks. In England the plea is sufficient that he is poor and 
the father of one child born in wedlock, but in Scotland he cannot 
escape unless he can show two lawful children, and prove that his 
whole property is worth less than 501. 


II 


Now comes to be considered the radical change effected in the 
‘old constitutional force’ by the Act of 1871, followed by those of 
1882, 1883, and 1888. Let it not be understood that the writer is 
carping or complaining of the change; on the contrary, he is per- 
suaded that it was in the right direction, having in view the altered 
relations of Crown and people ; but occasion will be taken to indicate 
certain points in which the new system is illogical, incomplete, and 
injurious to what remains of the Militia. 

As a separate organisation and as signifying what the dictionaries 
indicate to be the meaning of the term—‘a body of soldiers for 
home defence ’—the Militia of the United Kingdom has ceased to 
exist. It is true that something over half a million sterling is 
voted annually by the House of Commons for the pay and 
clothing of the Militia; but the control of the ‘old constitutional 
force’ has been removed entirely from the Lords Lieutenant and 
vested exclusively in the Crown; the estimates are prepared and 
presented by the Secretary of State; the commissions of officers are 
granted and signed by the Sovereign. Not a single regiment of 





? Under 42 Geo. III. cc. 90 and 91, the minimum height was fixed at 4 feet 5 inches. 
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Militia remains in existence; under the territorial system the old 
Militia regiments have been absorbed as auxiliary battalions in 
regiments of the line; their titles, facings and other distinctive 
marks have been merged in those which are retained in the Line 
battalions. 

More remains. Within each of these auxiliary battalions of the 
regiment a proportion of non-commissioned officers and men are 
enrolled in what is paradoxically termed the ‘ Militia Reserve.’ It 
consists of volunteers who are liable to be summoned for general 
service with the Line battalions, and amounted in 1898 to 29,996 
men. When mobilisation is ordered these men, the very pick of the 
Militia battalion, pass into the Line battalions for general service, 
without their officers, and if the Militia battalion is embodied these 
officers endure the mortification of seeing their companies robbed of 
their best men, without having the chance of sharing their fortunes 
and any fame that falls to their lot. It is scarcely to be expected 
that such a system should work favourably for the spirit of the 
Militia service ; on the one hand the officers are discouraged by the 
sic vos non vobis upshot of their drudgery at drill, while the Militia 
reserve man learns to regard his proper officers as incapable of trust 
when there is real work to be done. 

This is no mere theoretical objection. I write with such experi- 
ence as may be gained during twenty-one years’ service as a company 
and field officer in a Militia battalion. During that time I exerted 
myself to obtain as many recruits as possible from my own estate 
and district, the headquarters being situated in another county ; and 
well do I recollect the bitter feeling of officers when the best of their 
men were drafted off in the mobilisation of 1878 as part of the 
20,000 Militia Reserve called to serve in the line battalions. 

This system constitutes a grievous injustice, profoundly affecting 
the morale of the service and deterring many of the most desirable 
men from seeking commissions in their county battalions, except as 
a means of passage to commissions in the regular army. It could be 
set right by the stroke of a pen, appointing a proportion of Militia 
company officers to command their non-commissioned officers and 
men during mobilisation. As to the theoretical and constitutional 
objection against the amalgamation of the Militia with the standing 
army, the most jealous political susceptibilities will scarcely take 
alarm upon such grounds. It is scarcely to be apprehended seriously 
that the power of the Sovereign could ever again be exerted against 
the liberties of the subject. The happy consummation has been 
attained that the Queen’s forces are now the forces of the State and 
the forces of the State are those of the nation. 

But we are at a juncture when attention may be directed profitably 
to consider whether the novel conditions of Militia service have done 
most to retard or develop its efficiency. Reorganisation is in the 
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air. As soon as we have put through this job in South Africa we 
shall have to consider why it has been such a much weightier affair than 
we expected and why the strain upon our land forces has been so 
much greater than is either agreeable or safe. Men have an un- 
comfortable feeling that, although it may be all right to send away 
nine-tenths of our home garrisons and reserves as long as things are 
going smoothly at home, circumstances might arise when such a 
proceeding would be fraught with extreme hazard as well as incon- 
venience. For the present, Irish disaffection is seamed by internal 
dissension in a manner that maims it for menace; but who is there 
with the most superficial understanding of political ethnology who 
will affirm that time has not in store another O’Connell or another 
Parnell? Were the period of his ascendency to coincide with the 
employment of a couple of army corps on the confines of the Empire, 
who is going to garrison and hold Ireland for you? Not the 
Volunteers: that is work of a kind it would be unfair to expect of 
them. It is upon paid forces that you must rely to repress civil 
disturbance, and all that remain at your disposal are the Militia 
battalions of the regular regiments, or what remains of those 
battalions after mobilisation. 

Now the maintenance of civil order is among the most difficult 
and delicate tasks which can be thrown upon military men. The 
responsibility is enormous, and can only be undertaken with safety 
by steady troops acting under officers upon whom they are accustomed 
to rely. But these battalions with which you may have to defend 
life and property against a nimble and warlike populace have sent 
their best non-commissioned officers and men to swell the line 
battalions on mobilisation ; while of those who remain, confidence 
in their officers has not been strengthened when it has been perceived 
that, as soon as there is real fighting to be done, they are not 
entrusted with command of their own reserve men whom they have 
trained. 

It may be urged that this is a hypothetical case such as may never 
arise; but the whole system of national defence is framed to meet 
the exigencies of a hypothetical case which it is hoped may never 
arise. If we are content to spend 250,000/. a year on Militia 
battalions, only to furnish the regular battalions with an irregular 
supply of recruits, and a reinforcement of reserve men upon mobilisa- 
tion, then we may rub along as we are; but if we are to get out of 
these battalions the full value they may be made capable of 
rendering—if we are to rely upon them in an emergency (and it is of 
the essence of an emergency that it should be sudden and unforeseen) 
—then the modification which the Militia has undergone already 
must be carried a little further. 

If it be really important, as I have endeavoured to show it is, 
that the officers of Militia battalions should be men fitted for and 
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trained to command, the service must be rendered something more 
for the junior ranks than a resting place for a couple of years while 
preparing for a commission in the regular service, and for the seniors 
something in which they can take an honest pride—something into 
which they can put their backs without fear of incessant discourage- 
ment and sense of inferiority. By this sense of inferiority it is not 
meant that there can be claimed for a Militia officer, who devotes a 
month or so in each year to regimental duties, any professional 
equality with the Line officer, who gives his whole time and energy 
to the service; but to point out the disadvantage to the public 
interest and the humiliating stamp of incompetency put upon Militia 
officers as a class, by officially declaring them incapable of command- 
ing their best men when these are drawn away for active service. 
That Militia officers, as a class, are not really incompetent or unfit 
for active service has been demonstrated by the recent action of the 
War Office, who, when the pinch came, accepted the services of 
several Militia battalions for service at the seat of war, under their 
own officers. The whole case for the present system has been given 
away by this incident ; it is clear that if it is right and safe to send 
whole battalions of Militia upon active service under their own 
officers, there is no justification for withdrawing 30,000 Militia 
reserve from the command of their own officers, and sending them 
upon active service under officers who neither know nor are known 
by them. 

Of course, even if this defect and undoubted grievance were 
removed, the comparison will remain as before between regular 
soldiers and militiamen, to the manifest disadvantage of the militia- 
man; my point is that it is neither politic nor generous to 
emphasise and ‘rub it in’ as is done at present. Under the original 
constitution of the Militia—a State force as distinct from and 
independent of the standing army—differently clothed, armed, paid, 
and disciplined, such a comparison did not present itself. In their 
early days the Volunteers had to encounter a good deal of ridicule 
and official discouragement; they lived it down, and we have a 
splendid force now, in full enjoyment of the encouragement of 
popular favour. Since its reconstitution in 1852, the Militia has 
never enjoyed such encouragement. The utmost recognition it has 
learnt to expect is to be damned with faint praise at the fag end of 
the loyal and patriotic toasts at cattle show dinners; speakers gifted 
with an exuberant fancy having being known to refer to it as ‘ the 
backbone of the British army.’ Yet the record of the Militia seems 
to merit more cordial recognition. The first Duke of Wellington is 
understood to have acquired considerable experience of fighting 
material ; in the very last speech he ever made in the House of Lords, 
not many weeks before his death, he bore testimony to the noble service 
done by British and Hanoverian Militia at Waterloo. Between 1803 
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and 1813, the Militia sent 100,000 men to the British forces engaged 
in war upon the Continent ; during the Crimean campaign it gave 
30,000. Forty thousand militiamen, less or more, have received the 
call to arms in the present emergency, and a very small percentage 
have failed to report themselves. Practically every man in the 
battalions embodied has joined the colours, except a few serving on 
ships abroad, and the professional rogue who takes advantage of the 
various annual periods at which regiments are trained to enlist in as 
many as he can. 

Now it is probable that the public, ready as it is with well- 
merited encomium upon British Volunteers and Colonial contingents, 
scarcely appreciates what embodiment means to militiamen at a 
period of booming trade and abundant employment like the present. 
Take the first Militia battalion which volunteered for active service in 
Africa—the Durham Light Infantry. This is composed chiefly of 
miners earning this year from thirty shillings to two pounds a week. 
They have had the luck to be sent to the front, thereby receiving 
something which they will not be slow to value highly to compensate 
for their sacrifice of gain. But the men in other battalions drawn 
from mining districts—the 3rd and 4th Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders, the 3rd Northumberland Fusiliers, the 3rd Royal 
Scots Fusiliers and many others have made a less brilliant exchange 
of employment in doing ‘sentry go’ ata shilling a day in home 
garrisons. It ought never to be forgotten how each man has 
answered the call in the spirit of the famous ‘ Bab Ballads’ hero— 


Worthy Captain Reece 

Commanding of The Mantelpiece ; 
‘ My own convenience counts as ni, 
. It is my duty and I will.’ 


Service such as this deserves something better than discourage- 
ment, yet the rank and file of the Militia have received little but 
discouragement from the War Office inthe past. The commissioned 
officers, indeed, have received some flattering attentions of late 
years; they have been allowed to exchange their silver lace for 
gold, and to wear on inspection and church parades a head-dress 
half a foot higher than the deplorable forage cap which is considered 
good enough for Tommy. The substantial advantage has been 
conferred upon subalterns of obtaining commissions in the army 
upon easier terms after serving for two trainings than they could enjoy 
otherwise. But the only difference in the treatment of the rank 
and file since the reconstitution of 1853 has been, on the one hand, 
a trifling increase in his daily pay, and on the other, the withdrawal 
of an advance of bounty on enrolment and of 10s. bringing money 
formerly paid for each recruit, the requirement to perform recruit’s 
drill at the depét immediately after enlistment, which he hates, 
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instead of being drilled together with the rest of the recruits pre- 
viously to the annual training, which he likes; and, lastly, the 
indignity of having issued to him only fatigue clothing to be worn upon 
all occasions, helmet and tunic being the privilege of his betters.’ 

To those who have not studied closely the idiosyncrasies of the 
class furnishing recruits to the Militia, this matter of dress may seem 
beneath consideration, however manifest the effect thereof may be to 
those who have undertaken a practical part in recruiting. But it 
will be admitted, at all events, that the militiaman is entitled to as 
much consideration as his brother in the regular service in respect of 
provision against exposure and care of his arms. During the bitter 
frost prevailing last Christmastide a Scottish battalion was sent to 
Aldershot. A requisition was sent in for gloves and watch coats for 
sentries; the reply was that none could be supplied. A similar 
answer was received to an application for sight-protectors for the 
rifles. The impression received is that anything is good enough for 
the Militia, and that some things are too good. 

We shall never command a full supply of the best kind of recruits, 
nor obtain the best service out of those we do get, until we consult 
the inclinations of young labouring men as to time, emoluments upon 
enrolment, and mode of preliminary drill, and especially till we 
remove from the battalions which we desire they should join those 
permanent and visible marks of inferiority to the other battalions of 
the regiment. Clothe the reserve battalions of the regiment in a 
totally different way to the line battalions, if you want to save money 
on the job, but don’t insist upon their wearing upon all occasions 
clothing which would not be permitted in any line battalion paraded 
for inspection, Cultivate the militiaman’s self-respect—his vanity 
if you will; get him to emulate the regular soldier's smartness and 
cleanliness, which he cannot think it worth while to do as long as he 
is pronounced fit only to wear shabby clothes. 


Ill 


The reforms necessary to infuse fresh spirit into the Militia bat- 
talions, to render them thoroughly effective, and to make the service 
attractive and popular, seem to be neither drastic nor costly. 

In the first place the term Militia should be discarded altogether. 


* There has been some change for the better in this respect of late. Helmets 
have been issued to some, at least, of the English battalions, and the Highland Militia 
battalions receive a scarlet doublet and a white drill jacket; but other Scottish 
battalions have to be content to make what show they can with the undress ‘ jumper’ 
and forage cap. The effect upon recruiting is very well marked in the case of two 
battalions from adjacent and precisely similar districts. The 4th Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders (Renfrewshire) are well dressed with doublet and white drill 
jacket, and draw many recruits from Ayrshire, of which the proper battalion is the 
3rd Royal Scots Fusiliers, who receive only undress clothing. 
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It has been shown above that it has been deprived of all its signifi- 
eance as designating a constitutional as distinct from a royal force; it 
is a title which has gathered no lustre in the course of two centuries 
and a half, for although militiamen have shed their blood most freely 
on European battlefields, it has not been under their own officers or 
round their own colours. Half the British infantry at Waterloo were 
militiamen, but the splendour of their steadiness and courage before 
Ney’s massive columns and Kellerman’s cuirassiers went to swell the 
proud record of the regular regiments with which they had been 
incorporated. 

In short, the term Militia has fallen into discredit in proportion 
as the service has been more closely assimilated to the standing army. 
The imperfection of the force compared with regular soldiers has 
been rendered more apparent, while its genuine value is only recog- 
nised by professional men. Public esteem is not based upon pro- 
fessional opinion, yet it is essential to the morale and attractiveness 
of any service. Therefore, there need be no regret in parting with 
what has become a misleading designation for this branch of the 
Queen’s forces. Let the Militia battalions of regiments be frankly 
termed what they are already in effect (so far as the non-commissioned 
ranks and privates are implied) the Reserve battalions of their re- 
spective regiments. The present relation of Volunteer battalions 
would not be interfered with nor altered. Their connection with the 
territorial regiments is probably as close as it could be drawn. The 
regular army and Militia, being officered and recruited from precisely 
identical classes, fall naturally into the relation of active and reserve 
battalions ; but the composition of the Volunteers is much less homo- 
geneous. They represent more closely than anything else the 
ancient trained bands or civic force. 

Enlistment in the Reserve battalions would not of necessity imply 
more extended service than enrolment in the Militia battalions does 
now. Recruits might be permitted to enrol, as at present for 
home service, a contingent, to be termed the Special or Field-service 
Men instead of the Militia Reserve, being permitted to volunteer for 
service with the line battalion on mobilisation, but with this 
difference, that they would remain under command of company 
officers of their own battalion upon joining the line battalion. 

The change of title from Militia battalions to Reserve battalions 
would render necessary an alteration in the designation of the Army 
Reserve ; but the vocabulary of the War Office has proved itself elastic 
enough in the past to adapt itself to far more sweeping mutations. 
The name of Militia has been officially recognised for 250 years, that 
of Army Reserve for less than thirty. ‘ Retained Service Men,’ or some 
such phrase, would ‘serve to classify soldiers who have served their 
time with the colours but remain subject to be called up on 
mobilisation. 
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I have said that the terms of enlistment in the Reserve battalions 
might be restricted so as to carry liability for home service only as it 
is now in the Militia battalions, but it is more than doubtful if such 
a restriction tends to attract recruits or is worth maintaining at the 
present day. The Reserve battalions would never be liable to be 
stationed in India or abroad, which is what deters recruits from 
general service. Liability to serve abroad in time of war only, so far 
from acting as a deterrent, would render the new Reserve service far 
more popular than the Militia has ever been in the past. Quick 
transit to and from the seat of war, easy and rapid communication, 
have robbed warfare of much of its terrors, and any doubt about our | 
militiamen being eager for active service must have been dispelled 
by the way in which the embodied battalions have volunteered for 
the front. Officers and men are ready—longing for the change; 
will you take them, and thus complete the territorial scheme 
upon which you have embarked? Give the militiaman something 
to be proud of, which he has never had before; retain or confer any 
badge or mark that will serve to distinguish the Reserve battalions 
from the Line battalions, but cease to humiliate one part of a 
territorial regiment by telling it in effect that its officers are fit for 
no more than the duties of the drill-ground, by refusing to clothe 
the men properly as soldiers, and by rendering it impossible that it 
should ever show except to conspicuous disadvantage beside the 
other part. 

Reasonable doubt may be entertained as to the professional 
qualifications of Militia officers in the event of their scope of service 
being enlarged as proposed. The answer to that is found, as above 
mentioned, in the action of the War Office, which has accepted the 
services of entire battalions of Militia and sent them to the seat of 
war. This has never been done before. During the Crimean war, 
one commission in the regular army was granted to every Militia 
officer bringing one hundred recruits from his regiment, which was 
simply part of the hand-to-mouth system which has brought the 
Militia to its present unsatisfactory condition. If a better order is to 
prevail, Militia officers must qualify and be compelled to qualify for 
more important duties. At the present time, although schools of 
instruction have been in existence for many years, Militia officers 
are not obliged to attend them, and the consequence is that while. 
the letters ‘ p. s.’ appear opposite many of their names inthe Army 
List as a certificate of proficiency in a very moderate standard of 
military knowledge and capacity, no such warrant is afforded in 
respect toas many others. Take as an instance of this two regiments 
standing next each other in the Army List for last November. In the 
3rd (Militia) Battalion of the South Wales Borderers, out of twenty- 
three officers (excluding adjutant and quartermaster) only three have 
passed the School of Instruction ; whereas in the 3rd Battalion of 
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the King’s Own Scottish Borderers, out of twenty-four officers every 
one has passed, except four second lieutenants, who will not be 
allowed to remain in the regiment if they neglect todoso.‘ It ought 
no longer to be left optional whether officers should qualify or not ; 
and depend upon it the higher the standard of proficiency which, 
within reasonable limits, is exacted from them, the more certainly 
will desirable men be induced to apply for commissions. 

These are some of the chief directions in which it seems to the 
writer action must be taken in order to render the old Militia force 
at once popular, trustworthy for home defence, and an effective 
auxiliary and reserve to the regular army. Not until some such 
scheme has been carried out and proved ineffective will it become 
necessary to consider the expediency of the ballot, with all its 
inevitable inconvenience to a busy community. 

The above observations may appear crude or trivial, according to 
the professional reader’s tendency to reform or his adherence to 
stereotyped system ; but at all events they are the reflections of one 
who, although no longer connected with the service, has been long 
and seriously interested in the welfare of the Militia, and earnestly 
hopes to see it brought to the degree of popularity and efficiency of 
which heis persuaded it is capable. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 
* There is not the slightest intention of making any reflection, favourable or 


otherwise, upon the two battalions mentioned. They were selected literally at random 
at the place where the Army List happened to open. 





THE MILITIA BALLOT 


Ir is with considerable hesitation that anyone would call further 
attention to the question of the enforcement of the Militia Ballot 
Act, especially as it has been so ably and thoroughly dealt with in 
the January number of this Review by Sir George S. Clarke and Mr. 
Sidney Low. But there are two essential points and some few 
minor details which should be stated, and not for the first time, for 
the consideration of the public. The first of these essential points 
which require to be pressed home is, that when the suggestion is 
made that the provisions of the existing or any amended Militia 
Ballot Act should be put in force, there is no intention or desire on 
the part of anyone to introduce ‘conscription’ for the active army, 
as that word is understood generally in the armies of the Continent, 
or that the able-bodied manhood of the United Kingdom should be 
liable, except under most special circumstances, to serve compulsorily 
outside the boundaries of the kingdom. There is no desire to 
enforce a ‘ blood tax.’ The editor has already alluded to the subject 
in the last number of this Review, and attention is only again called 
to it because in the opinion of a vast majority of the nation ‘ con- 
scription,’ or the ‘blood tax,’ as it is called sometimes, would be 
little short of disastrous to the progress and prosperity of the 
kingdom. 

It is true that Mr. S. Low in the January number advocates the 
possible employment of Volunteers or ‘ Burghers’ on foreign service, 
and we should not forget that Militia regiments in time of war are 
expected to volunteer for service in the Mediterranean garrisons ; nor 
should we forget at the present moment the organisation of mounted 
corps, partly composed of Yeomanry, to serve as a regiment in the 
field, and also of companies of Volunteers for absorption into regi- 
ments now at the front. But it should be remembered that the 
true employment of the auxiliary forces is to stand to their arms at 
home whenever the stress of the Empire abroad entails the absence 
of our active Army from the shores of the United Kingdom. 

The element of direct or indirect compulsory service in the home 
army is simply to bring into effect the duty of every citizen, which 
is pithily expressed in the 37th Article of Religion in the Prayer 
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Book : ‘ It is lawful for Christian men at the commandment of the 
magistrates to wear arms and serve in the wars.’ This sentence 
does no more than summarise the instinct of all who acknowledge 
in their consciences that a man’s duty to the State cannot be satis- 
fied by a more or less punctual payment of taxation or performance 
of public local duties, but by an acknowledgment also of personal 
liability for military service which might be best expressed by the 
sentence payer de sa personne. 

Under the second of the essential points it is not necessary to 
look abroad to foreign armies for any substantial reform of our 
military system, if indeed anything more than reform in details is 
required. As Mr. S. Low suggests, there is probably much we could 
copy from the Swiss military system, their military organisation, 
like ours, being mainly formed for purposes of defence. But we 
have now a system which, though capable of large improvement in 
details, is, on the whole, best suited to the military requirements of 
the Empire both for offence and defence. The present establish- 
ment of our reserve forces, on paper at all events, is as good as can 
be desired; we have the Yeomanry, nominally consisting of sub- 
stantial farmers, owning and supplying their own horses, but in 
reality, owing probably to agricultural depression, largely composed 
of townsmen who look to livery-stable-keepers to supply the horses. 
We have also the Volunteers, performing a great deal of good service, 
but in an unequal manner, some men doing more than is strictly 
required, others barely satisfying the necessary requirements for 
efficiency, the duty, however it is performed, being spread over 
nearly the whole year. Then we have the Militia, raised at present 
by voluntary enlistment, and so far competing with the active army, 
but liable on emergencies, as should be widely known, to the opera- 
tion of a Ballot Act, this Act being annually suspended, and, as a 
matter of fact, not having been put in force for a large number of 
years, the training of the Militia also being conducted during a 
continuous period of each year—a system which is most suited to 
the class of labourers and artisans who serve in the ranks. 

It is believed that there are a large number of men who are 
enabled to give a fraudulent service in more than one regiment owing 
to the periods of training being fixed for different times of the year, 
This is a serious evil, and one that should be dealt with promptly 
and severely, and, even at the cost of a large further increase in 
military expenditure, it might be well to call out the whole of the 
Militia of the United Kingdom before the expiration of winter, and 
at a time when slackness of work would make it more advantageous 
for the men to appear, and when the waste from the causes already 
indicated could be more accurately gauged, and the true deficiency 
from the standard number verified. Opportunity could be taken 
during the present crisis to fill up the ranks of the active army by 
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the voluntary transfer of matured men from the affiliated Militia 
battalions, who would be ready to go at once to the front. If 
the ballot could be put in force this year, the nation could forthwith 
estimate the extent and amount of compulsion which should be 
demanded in times of stress and emergency. This all presupposes 
that by the provisions of an amended Ballot Act those persons would 
be exempted from the operations of the Act who during their time 
at a university, or subsequently during their business or professional 
careers, have served or are still serving for a prescribed period of years 
with efficiency in Yeomanry or Volunteers. 

There are many further details which might, but for the risk of 
inordinate length, be enlarged upon. The conditions of service in 
Yeomanry or Volunteers might be made more stringent. In the 
Yeomanry a radical change, as hinted at by Lord Wolseley in 1888, 
might be effected by requiring a service more in the nature of 
Mounted Infantry than, as at present, of light Cavalry. But from 
all, Yeomanry, Volunteers, and Militia alike, a greater efficiency in 
musketry, and especially field firing, must be exacted, and greater 
facilities should be provided, larger powers for acquiring ranges 
compulsorily must be asked for by the Government. 

Lord Wemyss, who has for years past, at all times and seasons, 
most strenuously advocated the recognition by the nation of the 
system of compulsory service in the reserve forces, has lately sug- 
gested the re-enrolment of all men in their old corps who have served 
in any of the regiments of Volunteers. It would be well, if his idea 
were adopted, that it should also be extended to the Yeomanry. The 
present constitution of the Honourable Artillery Company—the 
oldest and the senior corps in the auxiliary forces—recognises a 
reserve and a veteran company. In the first, a man whose profession 
or trade requires his absence from the United Kingdom, or indeed 
from London, for any length of time can obtain from his commanding 
officer a transfer for six or twelve months to the reserve company, 
and at the end of the prescribed time on application his time can 
be extended, or he can obtain a retransfer to the ranks. In the 
veteran company a man can be transferred at the end of his military 
service on his own application or on attaining a prescribed age. His 
name remains on the roll of the regiment. He is permitted to wear 
his uniform; he is required to subscribe to the general funds of the 
company, and can retain the right to share in the competition on the 
rifle ranges, or to share in any of the sports or privileges of the 
Honourable Artillery Company. There is no reason why this system 
should not be extended to both Yeomanry and Volunteers, and thus, 
by the encouragement of good-fellowship, increase and develop the 
machinery for the regimental system of defence of the country. 

But all provisions should be elastic, and no obstacle should be 
put in the way of men being transferred on their own application 
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from one branch of the military machine to another. It is not 
unlikely that a man compelled by the ballot to serve in the auxiliary 
forces might find that his true avocation was active service in the 
ranks of the Army. No impediment or hindrance to a transfer should 
be put in his way. 

But all the foregoing presupposes that the Government will be 
able and willing to present and pass through Parliament a measure 
for the amendment of the procedure of the Militia Ballot Act. The 
Secretary for War did indeed present for consideration by the House 
of Lords a bill for that purpose last session. His bill proposed some 
changes in the methods of the existing Act, but these changes were 
not of any great importance or very drastic. Lord Wemyss pre- 
sented a bill on the same subject in 1898. His bill, as he explained 
in his memorandum, was in effect an adoption of the dropped 
Militia clauses of Mr. Cardwell’s ‘Army Regulation Bill’ of 1871, 
and the proposals~were more thorough. It would be well to refer 
both bills to a committee: it would probably be possible to take 
advantage of the services of the officers commanding the regimental 
districts, and,' placing at their disposal the assistance of the existing 
local administration, make them primarily responsible for the work- 
ing of the Act; whether time or opportunity will avail during this 
session for the necessary legislation remains to be seen. 

It may not be out of place here, though not strictly appertaining 
to the subject of this article, to make an appeal to those who rightly 
and justly are entitled by experience to criticise the actions of the 
administration, and of the principal actors in the great drama now 
going on. It would be well to remember that one actor—almost the 
most conspicuous one—the Secretary of State for War, who now 
bears at home the burden of the war, is a tried and approved public 
servant. Of all his public virtues perhaps the most conspicuous one 
has been absolute loyalty to those serving under him who have 
rendered loyal service according to their capability and lights to the 
State. It is unlikely that he is less loyal to all those who serve with 
him in his present high office than he was while he held his great 
vice-royalties. He is not one of those to avoid responsibility. He 
must know the great ordeal of criticism he will have soon to undergo. 
He may have made mistakes—who could possibly avoid them at such 
a moment ?—but let us not forget that most of these mistakes are an 
inheritance of evil from previous administrations, and the result of 
the peculiar circumstances under which our army is governed. And 
as he has been, and still is, loyal to this great nation, and those who 
serve with him, so let a loyal support be free and ungrudging, and 
the criticism, and censure if come it must, be absolutely fair and just. 


De VESCI. 
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OUR PEACE TRAINING FOR WAR. 
GUILTY OR NOT GUILTY? 


I 


It is no exaggeration to say that in 1870, when the war between 
France and Germany commenced, there were in our army at home 
few, very few officers whose knowledge of soldiering extended beyond 
that required for the drill-ground. 

With the close of that war began, however, an evolution, slow 
and gradual though it was, of courses of instruction, and of 
examinations for promotion, whi¢h has culminated in the examina- 
tion in the field, and also by paper, of majors, as to their ‘tactical 
fitness for command.’ 

Concurrently, the training of officers at the Staff College became 
more practical: Staff tours in which even adjutant- and quarter- 
master generals took part have been carried out; generals and 
colonels, by means of field columns and other tactical exercises, have 
been enabled to practise the art of working the three arms in 
combination. Two of the chief generals of our army, each with 
25,000 men and nearly 100 guns under his command, warred for 
a week the year before last against each other; and, finally, last 
year, on Salisbury Plain, two young major-generals, one of Egyptian 
renown, the other of renown Indian as well as Egyptian, were given 
some 10,000 men each, wherewith to modify the views of tactics 
they had acquired in successful irregular warfare to the conditions 
incident to regular warfare. One consequence of this nearly thirty 
years of peace training is, that in our army in South Africa many of 
its generals and very many of its Staff officers have the coveted 
certificate P.S.C.; barely a field officer in command of a battalion, 
a regiment, or a battery, but has obtained the required certificate of 
‘ tactical fitness for command,’ whilst every other regimental officer 
has been duly certified qualified to hold his present rank, and, in 
many cases, that immediately above it. As regards the ‘fighters 
at the disposal of the officers, never in all her annals has this country 
put into the field such a magnificent body of men as the non- 
commissioned officers and the rank and file of the South African 
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Army Corps. Most carefully were the ‘thinkers,’ the Staff, selected 
for the corps. The Commander-in-Chief, before the real campaign 
commenced, drew attention to the presence among them of the large 
number already trained in peace for war, and in doing so used lan- 
guage not very complimentary to staffs of the old type. 

I concur in the opinion expressed to me a short time ago by a 
high military official, that, with the exception of one or two officers, 
and a few able men necessarily retained at home for home duties, 
the staff of the South African Army Corps is the ‘ pick’ of the Staff 
personnel of our army ; so the army corps for service in South Africa 
may fairly be regarded as a corps d’élite. 

Had everything gone well in the campaign; and had the Army 
Corps, after meeting with and overcoming resistance sufficient to 
enable the troops to regain the prestige lost at Majuba, planted the 
British flag at Pretoria and Bloemfontein, no small part of the 
credit would, rightly or wrongly, have been given to the influence of 
the peace training of the last quarter of a century. But since, not- 
withstanding the splendid bravery of the troops, we have been for 
the time completely foiled, out-marched, out-manceuvred, and, 
if I may coin the word, out-tactic’d by an enemy who, at the com- 
mencement of hostilities, were regarded as an armed mob of Dutch 
farmers, rather than an improvised army, and one to be treated with 
respect, there are to be found soldiers of the old school, and also many 
sympathetic friends of the military examination failures, sarcastically 
asking to be enlightened as to the superiority of a much-taught, 
constantly-examined-and-certificated body of officers, over that of 
former times when educational pains and penalties had not been 
invented, when an officer might be given a commission before he 
was born, and when the army was specially selected as the profession 
for the ‘ fool of the family.’ 

The question is very natural; it is but the outcome of a wide- 
spread feeling of surprise and disappointment. The regimental 
officers, non-commissioned officers and private soldiers have on every 
occasion responded grandly to the demands made on them for 
courage, endurance, and self-sacrifice. Thousands of them have laid 
down their lives, or have been disabled by wounds, or find them- 
selves captives in the enemy’s capital, or shut up close prisoners in 
invested camps or towns ; many of our guns and horses and much of 
our equipment have passed into the enemy’s possession ; and against 
these enormous losses, there is not a single gain to be placed on the 

credit side of the account ; so people ask, in tones of bewilderment, 
how all this can have happened to our magnificent and highly trained 
Army Corps in South Africa. 

For many years I have watched very closely the practical training 
of our army at home, and I have in various capacities, from that of 
Professor at the Staff College to that of Instructor of Cavalry Non- 
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commissioned Officers in Map-reading, taken a small share in giving 
instruction in the theories underlying and the principles governing 
the practical work. Not unnaturally, therefore, I have lately been 
occasionally selected as the recipient of sarcastic congratulations on 
the benefits of military education as evidenced by our failure to 
achieve success. On these occasions has always recurred to my 
memory the saying ‘ Any fool can raise an objection, it sometimes 
requires a wise man to answer one,’ but at the same time I have felt 
that, flimsy and superficial as may be this innuendo on the value of 
military education, yet our peace military training may fairly be 
regarded as to a certain extent on its trial in the South African war. 
So it will not do to ‘ pooh-pooh’ these sarcastic interrogators, and to . 
treat them and their questions with contempt. The peace training 
may have been sound, and yet its precepts may have been neglected 
or thrown aside in the war: or some of it may have been unsound, 
and having been borne in memory may have exercised an evil 
influence on the operations. If unsound or defective, the sooner it 
is altered and made good the better, because though the bulk of our 
home army is in the field, yet the bodies of troops now being formed 
to take the places left vacant at home must be trained as rapidly as 
possible. I propose, therefore, to‘-put forward in this article some 
considerations on our peace training. 


II 


To what extent our troops have been influenced by their peace 
training it is impossible to ascertain, but some influence over them 
it must have exercised. The operations in South Africa have so far 
been mainly ‘ operations by night,’ and the ‘ attack’ in the combat. 
The information already at hand respecting the former is quite 
sufficient to enable us to contrast the peace training and the war 
practice with regard to them, and I propose to do this; but as 
regards the ‘ attack,’ the subject will have to be dealt with in another 
fashion. 

The first night operation to notice, though not the first in order, 
is that of Stormberg. The old-soldier critic, already mentioned, 
might tauntingly tell us that the general who conceived and 
conducted that unfortunate operation is a type of the modern highly- 
educated general officer; for Sir William Gatacre had passed 
through the Staff College, and had also been an Instructor at the 
Royal Military College. This is quite true, but General Gatacre is 
something more than a highly peace-trained officer; he is a general 
of great experience in war. With generals of this kind, war experience 
and practical knowledge of war are the springs of action ; the peace 
studies and peace lessons of earlier years play a very subsidiary part 
in the performance. The exigencies of war may induce a commander 
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to do in the field something he would never have done in the mimic 

war of peace training. ‘With operations of this kind, quite abnormal, ma 
4 peace training has nothing to do; they do not enter into the educa- un 
hie tional syllabus, nor is it desirable that they should do so. They owe vel 
iii their creation to some one ‘personality’ only, and are not evolved sO! 
i from any course of previous training. Sometimes they are successful, mi 
ie sometimes the reverse, and only according to the result will depend to 
1 whether their originator finds himself on the right or the wrong side wi 
if of that marvellously thin partition which in actual war stands At 
E between splendid daring and rank foolhardiness. One incident in 80 
ai connection with the peace training by General Gatacre and his own 
: war practice may here be given. fi 
a At a Kriegsspiel in London some two years ago, General Gatacre ce 
Be was the umpire: at 4.30 P.M. (imaginary time on an autumn or ti 
bo winter day) the commander of the attacking force had brought his oO 
ee troops near to the position occupied by the enemy. General Gatacre g 
i summoned the commander to his side, and asked him what he n 
ib proposed now to do. ‘Attack,’ was the reply. ‘No,’ replied the a 
\ General, ‘ you have marched your troops for some hours, you have a 
he not halted them or allowed them to cook; it is late, you will defer V 
te, the attack until to-morrow morning.’ Extraordinary was the c 
ip impression produced on the minds of the audience by this decision, ‘ 
iq coming as it did from a general already known as one who makes 


large demands on the physical power of troops under him in the 
field. This little incident serves to show how, in the exigencies of 
war, even orthodox peace teachers may find themselves having 
deliberately to ignore the teaching they have given in peace. 
. In the same way, as peace training was in no way responsible for 
the Stormberg disaster, so peace training declines to be regarded as 
an accomplice in the production of that of Nicholson’s Nek. Here 
two battalions and a mule-carried mountain battery were despatched 
at night along a road which ran eventually through a valley between 
commanding hills; the country was quite as hostile as it was 
friendly ; the enemy, whose marked characteristic is mobility, was 
known to be not far off. No cavalry accompanied the column, so 
the scouts ahead prescribed by the peace training were non-existent. 
If the commander and the Staff officer of the column had read 
a certain well-known poet, there may, when they plunged out of 
camp into the darkness, have recurred to their minds, as singularly 
applicable to their own situation, the stanza: 

I shot an arrow into the air, 

It fell to earth, I know not where ; 

For so swiftly it flew, the sight 

Could not follow it in its flight. 


Archery of this kind may have to be employed in war, but peace 
training declines to undertake any instruction in it. 
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The disaster to General Wauchope’s brigade is a different 
matter altogether. In this case it appears that suddenly and quite 
unexpectedly there opened on the troops, who, at the time, were in 
very close formation, a murderous short-range fire from, at the most, 
some 500 yards distant. When the brief first account was published, 
military hands were thrown up in horror, whilst military tongues in 
tones of deepest disgust uttered ejaculations of various kinds, of 
which all contained the words ‘Quarter column? goodness gracious !’ 
And yet I deliberately ask, ‘Why not quarter column ?’ and I offer 
some remarks on the subject. 

Whether the presence of the enemy at the point whence the 
fire came was known or was not known matters little, for in either - 
case this much-anathematised formation, the formation in which our 
troops were, corresponded exactly to the practice and teachings of 
our peace training. It is Part VIII. of ‘ Infantry Drill 1896’ that 
governs the peace training and the war practice of operations by 
night, both marches and attacks. Presuming that the brigade was 
approaching the Boer position for the purpose of attack, the 
arrangement of the troops, if Part VIII. is to be complied with, 
would be as follows :—‘ The assaulting column will be in column of 
companies, half companies, or sections (or in fours), with the ranks 
at three paces distance and the files at one side pace interval, 
according to the nature of the route followed.’ At twenty-five to 
fifty yards from the assaulting column will be ‘the advanced guard 
provided with pioneers and materials for clearing obstacles.’ At 
fifty to 100 yards further ahead will be a ‘ point’ which ‘should 
consist of two or three men and a sergeant under an officer, all 
carefully selected for coolness, intelligence, good sight, and good 
hearing.’ Taking these distances, we find that the whole solid mass 
might be within close range of the enemy’s rifles even before the 
‘ point’ were aware of his proximity. No rifle may be loaded and 
the company officers are told to repeat to their men just before 
the assault, the words ‘No firing, bayonet only, keep close to one 
another and to your officers.—Follow me.’ Column and column only 
is the order for the attack in our peace training ; no other formation 
is permissible as an alternative. The same formation is to be used 
whether for the assault of a breach in a rampart or of a shelter trench 
on a hill-side. Column formation of some sort or other is also 
prescribed for night marches, and it would be difficult to move 
troops in any other. The column formation of the Highland 
Brigade was the formation prescribed, practised and taught in peace 
training, whether the brigade was about to attack or was only 
approaching the point of assault. 

And in our practical peace training, compliance in the field with 
the prescriptions of the Drill-book has been marked with approval 
by the officers directing the training. On one occasion Colonel (now 
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Major-General) W. J. Gascoigne led at night a battalion of the Scots 
Guards in quarter column over the roughest part of Chobham Common, 
through the enemy’s outposts, right up to the door of the tent of the 
general in the hostile camp, not a shot being fired against it until 
too late. Subsequently at a tactical exercise Lord Methuen led the 
Brigade of Guards at night against a hostile camp near Frensham 
Common. The last 300 yards of the line of approach was up a 
straight narrow lane bordered by hedges. The sentry at the gate at 
the top of the lane was presumably asleep, for both he and his picket 
were ‘rushed,’ and the camp completely surprised. In the lane the 
column was either in fours or in sections—I do not remember which it 
was. In each of these two incidents the commander of the column 
was commended by the Umpire-in-chief, and was generally con- 
sidered to have done a smart piece of work; yet had, in the first 
instance, a wrongly posted picket been in its right place, and had, 
in the second instance, the sentry been on the alert, each column 
must have been mowed down as completely as was the Highland 
Brigade in South Africa. But no one hinted at the possibility of 
such a catastrophe. 

That the column formation has retained its position in our Drill- 
book is due to the fatal non-recognition of the comparatively recent 
vast increase of efficiency of the infantry rank and file, as destructive 
agents on the field of battle. Personally, I have always believed in 
this increase of efficiency; but, unfortunately, I have never seen a 
shot fired in anger, so I have found myself at a disadvantage when, 
discussing the matter with practical soldiers, they have told me of 
the wild firing by our men which they had witnessed in Ashanti, on 
Majuba, and at the Indian North-West Frontier. These officers have 
naturally, therefore, been disinclined to believe that, even if a highly 
destructive weapon is put into the hands of the soldier, he will make 
much better use of it than he did of his old weapon. But curiously 
enough they ignored the fact that of late years, in all armies, fire- 
discipline has become one of the most prominent matters in peace 
training. To the present Adjutant-General, Sir Evelyn Wood, is 
due the credit for having introduced fire-discipline into the army at 
home; for at Aldershot it was unknown until he took command of 
the division some twelve years ago; and to myself, watching the 
progress year by year, it seemed impossible that training of this kind 
would not make itself felt among the rank and file, when in their 
hands was a magazine rifle with a low trajectory: and if so with 
them, then similarly with the rank and file of any army, other than 
uncivilised, which we might find in front of us. But the indifferent 
target-practice of our men, and the experiences of the conduct of 
the human being when under fire, have been against acceptance of 
the vastly altered character of infantry fire. 

One of my friends who has for years studied ‘ War under Modern 
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Conditions,’ was only a short time ago conversing with me on this 
incident of the war, and he denounced Part VIII. as a ‘ wicked” 
section of the Official Drill-book. I agree with him so far that, in 
face of the sad object-lesson given us of the results which may arise 
when a column, with unloaded rifles, comes within close range of 
modern rifle magazine fire, it will be sheer ‘wickedness’ to allow 
Part VIII. to remain one moment longer in its present shape in the 
Drill-book. That its teaching is obsolete, insufficient, and per- 
functory, even the three incidents in South Africa show. Column 
formation for the attack is an anachronism ; the omissions in pro- 
viding for action when the unexpected crops up, as it did on the 
march to Nicholson’s Nek, and in the case of the Highland Brigade, 
must be made good ; if, as is the case, the measures of security for 
marches by day are very fully dealt with in the Drill-book, much 
more requisite is it that marches by night should be dealt with in 
the same fashion; and this is further necessitated because night 
marching, in order to place troops in certain positions, unknown to 
the enemy and without molestation by him, is one of the methods 
indispensable for modern war. And, finally, in the practical part of 
peace training, special care must be taken to practise troops in 
encountering the unexpected. But the familiarity thus acquired 
with operations by night must never be allowed to degenerate into 
contempt. Neither must night attacks be regarded, as sometimes 
they are, as practical jokes designed to catch a general ‘ napping,’ 
both metaphorically and actually. On commanders, at all events, 
must be impressed the gravity of these operations, the extreme risk 
which attends them, and the fatal results which may ensue from their 
failing ; and also that in an enemy’s country, where his spies abound, 
it is practically impossible to secure the secrecy without which success 
is impossible. On one, therefore, of these three counts of the night 
operations indictment against our military training education, I fail 
to see how any other verdict but that of ‘ guilty’ can be forth- 
coming. At the same time, to the verdict may be added ‘with 
extenuating circumstances ;’ inasmuch as in all other armies the 
close formation seems to have been retained, and no writer, foreign 
or home, so far as I am aware, has as yet considered the question 
under the altered conditions of modern war. 


Ill 


I turn now to the other class of operations, the ‘attack.’ Of the 
actions which involved the ‘attack,’ those at the Modder and the 
Tugela Rivers were the most important, whether from the numbers 
engaged or from the results anticipated as likely to follow a success- 
ful issue. In both instances our troops were the attackers, the Boers 
were the defenders. We already know pretty fully the details of the 
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three operations by night; the details of the two attacks are coming the 
to us slowly only, and by degrees; but the generals have already thi 
told us the plan of battle adopted in each case. The tactical opera- by 
tion in each engagement was the passage of a river in the face of an de 
enemy. This operation, though not dealt with in ‘Infantry Drill, Ce 
1896’ is practised at our camps of training and exercise, and is one an 
of the subjects in the syllabus of examinations for promotion. But fu 
the problems set in peace-time by commanders in their schemes, al 
and by examiners in their papers, are based on normal situations, fr 
which lead to normal solutions. There is no time in peace to worry m 
people with abnormal situations and abnormal solutions. Both of W 
these may arise out of the exigencies of actual war, in which case the v 
solutions are governed by physical and moral considerations, the ( 
value of which can be determined only by the commander on the d 
spot. t 

At the Modder, and also at the Tugela, the solutions which were é 


attempted were abnormal. It must, therefore, be presumed that the 
situations from which the solutions sprang werealso abnormal. The 
solutions owed their creation to two ‘ personalities.’ Peace training 
and military education had no influence on the choice of the solutions, 
so in these the old-soldier critic can find no target for his sarcasms. 

But, as has already been said, the ‘ attack’ was involved in these 
operations, and, toall intents and purposes, these attacks were attacks 
on an enemy in a prepared position, and the actions were more or 
less real battles fought under the conditions of modern war. And 
this battle has both in practice and theory been worn almost thread- 
bare by peace training and military education. The knowledge we 
possess as to the operations at the two rivers is very scanty, and it 
will be long before there will be available an amount of it sufficient 
to enable us to thoroughly compare the peace training and the war 
practice; so I shall, therefore, limit myself to describing the peace 
training and to drawing attention to any weak points in it which the 
battles either indicate or may have already revealed to us in unmis- 
takable language. When full accounts are to hand, we may then 
be able to ascertain the extent to which the peace training influenced 
the conduct of the operations, and whether that influence was for 
good or for bad. So defective has been the peace training and so 
erroneous have been the ideas it conveyed, that I hope, almost against 
hope, that it was forgotten and did not exercise any influence at all ; 
but I fear that its influence was marked. 

Part V. ‘Infantry Drill, 1896’ was drawn up for the express 
purpose of explaining to British officers the course a battle would 
take when fought under the conditions of modern war, and of 

. telling them how to act during the battle in order to achieve 
success. In the description, the battle is divided into stages or 
phases, the first being the reconnaissance of the enemy’s position, 
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the last being the pursuit of the enemy. As a tactical operation, 
this battle has found equal favour with, and has been equally prized 
by, commanders training troops in the field and by examiners 
desirous of ascertaining the fitness of officers for promotion. 
Commanders and examiners alike have for so many years persistently 
and untiringly utilised Part V. for carrying out their respective 
functions, that they have almost come to believe in Part V. themselves, 
and have either come down upon or have withheld examination marks 
from pupils who seemed to entertain the faintest incredulity in the 
matter. From the last-joined subaltern to the senior general 
who has been on active command in peace-time, there is not one 
who has not at his finger ends the battle of ‘Infantry Drill, 1896.’ 
Consequently this was the battle the officers of the South African 
Army Corps expected to meet on the Modder and Tugela Rivers, as 
their old acquaintance of the examination halls and of Aldershot 
and Salisbury Plain. 

Great, therefore, must have been their surprise ‘when, instead of 
an old acquaintance turning up, it was a complete stranger to them 
that they found at each river. Not in a single feature could they 
trace the faintest likeness between the peace-training ‘ attack’ and 
war-practice ‘attack.’ Both operations bore the same name— 
‘attack’—but, as the troops soon found to their cost, here the 
resemblance ceased, and but a few moments elapsed after the 
commencement of the fight, before our officers discovered that the 
war-j:ractice attack was the rightful owner of the name, the peace- 
training attack an impostor, a delusion, anda snare. Judging from 
information which has come to hand from various sources, the 
surprise was followed by a period of bewilderment and consequent 
helplessness, for which our peace training is mainly responsible. An 
officer writing of the condition of some of the troops the day of the 
Highland Brigade disaster says, ‘I never realised how demoralising 
modern infantry fire from well-concealed entrenchments must be to 
produce such an effect on men.’ We, the British army, do not 
stand alone in the matter. Other armies would have suffered as 
has ours, had Providence selected them in preference to ours, as 
the subject for the experimentation im corpore vili. To civilians this 
statement may appear to be hardly credible: it is well therefore to 
give what may be called the genesis of the battle and the attack 
in ‘Infantry Drill, 1896.’ 

The Franco-German war showed the necessity for a new 
departure in tactics, owing to the increase of accuracy range, and 
destructive power in the weapons then in use. But in future wars, 
armies would have to attack each other, however formidable the 
weapons at their disposal might be; the attack must, therefore, be 
practised in peace ; so all European armies, Germany herself in the 

van, proceeded in the succeeding years to evolve from the 
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experiences gained in 1870-71, and from the inner consciousness of 
their military mentors, the conditions under which the battle of the 
future would be fought, the course the battle would take, and the 
principles to guite those who would have to take part in it. And, 
save in some trifling details, unanimity was the result of the 
experiments, the discussions and the confabulations, so that in the 
main the official books of all countries fairly agree with each other. 
But the battle of the Drill-books has no prototype in war; it is a 
creation of the imagination; it is a sort of fiction with a very 
small foundation of fact. Nor could it well be otherwise, for in it no 
accurate allowance could be made for the influence of smokeless 
powder and ever-improving weapons on the combat, inasmuch as the 
extent and nature of the influence were unascertainable. In peace 
exercises a sort of arbitrarily fixed value has therefore been assigned to 
each of these factors. South Africa has already proved the worthless- 
ness of these. 

But the whole description of the battle of the Drill-books, the 
course it will follow, the conditions under which it is fought, is 
founded on mere assumptions, and assumptions only. 

The chief assumptions are that it is possible to reconnoitre a 
position and obtain, with regard to its topographical features, the 
disposition of the troops on it, and the artificial defences of the 
position, information sufficient to enable the general to form a correct 
plan of attack; next, it is assumed that the attacking artillery will 
be able to silence the hostile guns, to shatter the defences, and to 
demoralise the defenders ; the final assumption is that the attacking 
infantry will be able, gradually advancing, to beat down the rifle fire 
of the defenders to such a degree, that, with drums beating and men 
cheering, the attacking troops will advance and drive off and rout the 
enemy with the bayonet. 

To these assumptions of the Drill-book, the South African cam- 
paign has already/given the lie direct. This want of good breeding, 
although not relished by ourselves, is much appreciated by the Con- 
tinental Powers, who are studying this first illustration of war under 
modern conditions which is being carried out at our expense for their 
benefit. The war has shown that, not only may reconnaissance be 
impotent to obtain for a commander information sufficient on which 
to found a plan of attack, but that it may be absolutely misleading. 
Artillery fire cannot be relied on, to either silence the enemy’s guns 
or even to make him reveal their position, nor can it be trusted to 
demoralise the defending troops or to break down their defences. 
Drums may be beaten till the drumheads break, soldiers may cheer 
till their throats are dry, but such far-reaching power and vitality are 
there in modern rifle fire delivered from behind cover, that for the 
orchestra to strike up until the attackers are quite sure that, in the 
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language of sport, ‘all is over—but the shouting,’ is equivalent to 
annihilation. 

And the error running through our own peace training in the 
field for troops attacking has been that the assumptions have been 
treated as true as gospel, and therefore to be relied on as true for 
war. Rarely has ever any attack exercise been anything but the 
onward continuous unimpeded advance of the attackers, culminating 
in the eventual capture of the enemy’s position. The exercises have 
been mechanical performances, nominally as per rule, but nominally 
only. I doubt that ever a commander has, before commencing his 
attack, been called upon to show to the umpire-in-chief that his plan 
of attack has been based on a previous reconnaissance ; neither has — 
he been directed to modify his original plan during its execution on 
the presumption that he suddenly finds the hostile artillery not, as he 
had anticipated, silenced, or that the opposition to his infantry 
advance was so great as to necessitate the adoption of fresh measures. 
The training of our leaders has been excellently fitted to produce 
machines, but not leaders of men under fire. 

And here we again find, from the South African experience, the 
influence of that fatal mistake already noticed, the undervaluing the 
power of modern rifle fire, a mistake which has dominated all our 
practical peace training, where fire is one of the factors to be taken 
into account ; and it is owing to this terrible error that the assump- 
tions have always reigned supreme and that they have been allowed 
to retain their influence in our peace training. Many so-called 
tactical authorities have drummed into our ears for a long time the 
dogma that, with the improvement in fire-arms, the attack has bene- 
fited more than has the defence. The so-called practical soldiers 
who have fought only against poorly equipped enemies have, when 
umpiring at our practical training, steadily ignored the terrible 
murderously retaining and death-dealing power of modern rifle fire 
when these weapons were in the hands of defenders of positions. 
They will be wiser in the future. I have often stood in solitary 
amazement when, at our tactical exercises, the practical soldiers, who 
acted as umpires, gave decisions as unbelievers, and when so-called 
tactical authorities round me did not express non-concurrence. 

A correspondent who witnessed an attack carried out by General 
Gatacre last year on Salisbury Plain, wrote as follows :-— 


Delay in the advance was as usual nowhere.... In the attack, the 
Southerners came on to the assault in line behind line, as laid down in the Drill- 
book, in a formation suited possibly to armies which can draw hundreds of 
thousands of men to make good losses, but which, when viewed from the stand- 
point of the defending infantry pouring in fire on the front and flanks of this 
living rectangle, gradually becoming more and more dense, seemed to forebode 


that a British force thus adopting Continental usage runs the risk of annihilation in 
the very first days of a campaign. 
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And yet the umpires, most of them practical soldiers, decided 
that the attack had succeeded. 

One other quotation with respect to another battle on Salisbury 
Plain :— 

On strode the attacking infantry: no delay ensued from the fact that eighteen 
guns were deluging them with shrapnel. ‘They will be given losses,’ said a 
certain authority. ‘ Losses,’ was the rejoinder, ‘it is delay the general wants, 
not losses ; his rear brigade is yet a little distance off.’ But delay never enters 
into our tactical exercises. 


These remarks give a perfectly fair view of the peace practical 
training given to many of the generals, staff officers, regimental 
officers, N.C.O. 8, and private soldiers who fought at the two South 
African rivers. 

In that mimic battle first referred to, the first battalion of the 
‘Fighting Fifth’ formed part of the second line in that suicidal 
formation prescribed by the infantry drill, ‘in several lines deep, 
opposite that portion of the enemy’s position which has been selected 
for assault, and which is to be taken, cost what it may.’ Opposed 
to them were the Guards. Wrathful indeed were the Guards at the 
ineffectiveness arbitrarily assigned to their independent magazine 
fire. The foes in peace have fought side by side in the western 
theatre of war, under Lord Methuen’s command, and they can hardly 
fail to have acquired a supreme contempt for the umpires’ decisions 
at their previous peace training. 

There has always existed an insane idea that the rank and file 
must have unshaken belief in their power of closing on the enemy, 
and that to do so was an easy task. Of course, this was only prac- 
ticable by the non-recognition of the power of the defenders’ fire, so 
the training grounds have been fools’ paradises indeed for our army 
at home; so many things it there was led to believe possible, it 
has now found impossible. 


IV 


And now with regard to the ‘ frontal attack,’ of which the dangers, 
the difficulties, and sometimes the impracticability, have been so 
strikingly exemplified already in South Africa. How have peace 
training and military education prepared the minds of our officers in 
this matter? Both have been utterly and hopelessly inconsistent 
in preaching and practice. Theoretically, the real character of the 
frontal attack has been recognised ; practically it has been ignored, 
the result being an inconsistency responsible for much harmful con- 
sequences, At page 115 of the Drill-book, in the first of the para- 
graphs which deal with the first stage, that of reconnaissance, occur 
the following words, occupying five lines of the page :— 


If it (the enemy’s position and the approaches to it) be found to offer no 
cover to troops attacking, he (the commander) should seek to attack a flank, or 
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threaten the enemy’s rear, in preference to attacking him in front, as, unless the 
ground offers peculiar advantages for the artillery of the offence, a direct attack 
across open ground is costly and difficult, 


But as in the forty-six pages of Part V. devoted to the combat 
these five lines are the only ones dealing with non-frontal attacks, the 
matter cannot to the readers appear to have had any special im- 
portance in the minds of the authors ; when in forty-six pages five 
lines only are devoted to any form of attack alternative to that which 
occupies the bulk of the pages, it is only natural that both teachers 
and taught should come to regard the alternative forms much in 
the same light as did apparently the authors—as a somewhat casual 
matter—and should be disposed to pay but little attention to them. 
Consequently it is the frontal attack, and that alone, which has been 
almost invariably the form taken in our field exercises. Seldom, if 
ever, have our commanders been set exercises to practise them in 
the alternative methods of seeking to ‘attack a flank, or threaten 
the enemy’s rear in preference to attacking him in front.’ Neither 
does the need for and value of a flank attack in combination with a 
frontal attack enter into the Peace Training of Part V. except in a 
casual manner. Our practical peace training has done its very 
best so to familiarise our officers with the bloodless peace frontal 
attack that they should forget or ignore the dangers to be inevitably 
encountered in the bloody war frontal attack. 

Again another pernicious inconsistency. At page 119 we read of 
the phases preceding that of the assault as follows :— 


Such is a brief outline of an attack up to the critical moment when the final 
struggle has to commence. Though dismissed in a few sentences, it means in 
reality a long process, and one of the most difficult tasks which armed men can be 
called to perform, 


These words are absolutely true, and I ask our peace practical 
training whether, in the face of them, she is not ashamed of herself 
and hopelessly guilty without a single redeeming point in her favour ? 
Who amongst us has ever seen a frontal attack anything but the 
shortest of processes terminating generally in plenty of time before 
the men’s dinner hour? It has been hurry from start to finish. 
What peace frontal attack have we witnessed which, to a well-drilled 
battalion, was not the simplest and easiest of tasks, instead of one of 
the most difficult of tasks? Where, for purposes of training, have 
difficulties been purposely introduced into the exercises of the frontal 
attack ? False impressions of the real combat, of the real ‘ attack,’ 
and of the real frontal attack, and false impressions only, are all that 
our troops have derived from the peace practical training at home 
in past years. 

Perhaps it would be as well to set to work immediately to revise 
our teaching for ‘the attack,’ and to provisionally insert more sound 

n2 
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teaching based on our limited, but very costly, experience in South 
Africa, of which the principal warnings are that reconnaissance may 
be to all intents and purposes valueless, and needs great practice ; 
that possibly the attacking artillery fire may be impotent to either 
silence the hostile guns or demoralise his infantry ; that the power of 
modérn rifles in defence is enormous ; and that therefore a commander, 
who has to attack, whether he be leading an army corps or a com- 
pany must act warily and with deliberation ; the pure frontal attack 
must be his dernier ressort—the last card to be played—and it must 
not be played before he has had to abandon in succession all hopes 
in the possibility of attacking a flank, threatening the rear or making 
in conjunction a flank and a frontal attack. This would be topsy- 
turveydom with a vengeance in our Drill-books, but at all events it 
would bring peace training up to date. 

When our senior officers shall have become thoroughly impressed 
with the soundness of this teaching, and shall instinctively adopt it 
in their practice, then they will have been properly prepared as 
leaders in the combat in modern war, and both peace training and 
military education show clean hands. Our peace training for the 
combat and the attack shows too much of the ‘frog and bull’ 
tendency. The ‘Sommernachtstraum’ battle may be a reality for 
the Germans; it is but a ‘will o’ the wisp’ for us. ‘The form of 
attack to be sought after by an army whose resources in war are 
limited, as are ours, must be one based on the gradual, but only 
gradual, accumulation of its destructive fire at those points where 
and whence can be produced a maximum of effect.’ So wrote an 
‘armchair’ critic in 1896, and it seems to me that he was not very 
wide of the mark. 

In the foregoing remarks I have endeavoured to depict influences 
which existed, but whether they affected the conduct of the opera- 
tions, or to what extent, wedo not know. Perhaps, in spite of these, 
the leaders went the right way to work. 

In another branch of our peace training—namely, field entrench- 
ing—the Boers have already shown themselves great adepts. With us 
the training has been of the most illusory character. A brother officer 
writes home expressing his astonishment at the surprising views held 
by some of our troops there on the matter. 

After the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78, in which Russian 
soldiers, in order to hold ground gained, actually used their hands 
and the covers of their mess tins to scrape together earth sufficient 
to give cover against rifle fire, the idea of field entrenching, both in 
the offensive and the defensive, found great favour, and for a while it 
flourished. But soon it died out, mainly owing to the fact that it 
was never practised at our tactical exercises on account of the 
prohibition to disturb by digging even to the slightest extent the 
surface of the ground on which the exercises were carried out. The 
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subject could not be totally ignored, so for actual trenches and 

parapets were substituted long strips of brown canvas, and, in lieu of 
diggers and tools, a few sappers, who carried the strips and unrolled 

them along the site of the imaginary trench, regardless of time 

or strength of working party required. Field entrenching came to 

be looked on as a mere formality, and I remember seeing, at a 

tactical exercise near Frensham, a trench and parapet on which much 

imaginary time and labour had been expended, but which was 

represented by the strip of canvas, lifted bodily into the air and 

deposited in another place because on second thoughts the original 

position had met with disapproval. So little is this work understood 

in our army, that last year at Salisbury Plain a major commanding” 
a field company of engineers received the order to construct with his 

few sappers a length of shelter trench which would have required for 

its execution four battalions of infantry, one half of the combatant 
infantry about to engage in the battle. Yet the words of the 

present Inspector-General of Fortification, General Sir Richard 

Harrison, written in the United Service Magazine in June 1894, are 
quite true. 


For some years past, thinking mem have foreseen that something would be 
required to counteract the overwhelming power of the modern rifle, and it was for 
the Turks to show how, by the use of field entrenching, that result could be brought 
about. It is difficult, if not impossible, to tell to what extent the use of the spade 
may be developed in future war. But of one theory we may be sure, and that is, 
that great advantage wili lie on the side of the nation that so equips its soldiers, 
so teaches its officers, as to make the best use of it on all occasions, even in the 
attack on the actual field of battle. 


So completely, however, has field entrenching been ignored in 
aught but our Company Training, that it is only just now, in January 
1900, that into Part v. Infantry Drill have been introduced by Army 
Order certain paragraphs calling attention to the existence of engineer 
units and to the part they can take in co-operating in the Attack 
and the Defence. 


Vv 


But there is one matter with regard to the tactics laid down in 
all European Drill-books which must always be borne in mind, as 
bearing on the present war. The tactics are framed on the supposi- 
tion that the two armies opposed to each other are similar generally 
in organisation as well as equipment. But in South Africa the 
British force trained to act against armies organised and equipped 
like itself finds opposed to it an army organised and equipped in a 
totally different fashion. If the Boers would fight us on our own 
lines, as any of our friends across the Channel would do, then the 
defects of our peace training would soon be corrected, and we might 
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fairly expect to get the upper hand. But, as they will not do this, 
we must discard our own tactics and replace them by others more 
suitable; but the application of the new tactics must necessarily be 
postponed until our forces in South Africa are sufficiently reorganised 
and equipped for the purpose. 

Had, however, the Government in good time regarded the Boers 
as probable foes in the field, there was already in our home army a 
nucleus of peace-trained troops ready for development, to play the 
Boers at their own tactical game. I refer to our mounted infantry, 
which for years has existed in small numbers in the army, with an 
organisation and training sufficient perhaps to meet the demands 
made on it for minor expeditions, but not for more. And at the 
same time, the military authorities, in order to obtain as rapidly as 
possible a large number of mounted men capable of fighting on foot, 
could have forced on our regular cavalry the task, so distasteful to 
that arm generally, of becoming thoroughly efficient in dismounted 
work. The military advisers on whom Mr. Balfour relied for the 
accuracy of his remarks at Manchester on mounted infantry were 
much at fault to allow him to say that ‘not a single soldier, not a 
single military critic in England, France, Germany, or Italy had fore- 
seen the remarkable results which mounted infantry can attain.’ 
The late Sir George Chesney foresaw them so long ago as 1874; the 
American War of Secession is full of the results ; in 1881 Captain 
Lumley of Lonsdale’s Horse in South Africa, and who had served in 
the German cavalry in 1870-71, said, in a lecture at the Royal 
United Service Institution, ‘It is therefore certain that, in the event 
of war, Russia would meet us with great numbers of mounted 
Cossacks, organised into flying columns which would harass our flanks 
and destroy our lines of communication if we are unable to meet 
them on equal terms.’ In Russia every cavalry soldier carries a 
sword, a rifle, and a bayonet. Military literature is full of discus- 
sions on the value of mounted infantry. The tactics of the Boer 
army are not in the slightest degree a revelation of tactics to our 
military men or military critics. That these tactics were those of 
the Boer army may have, however, been to Mr. Balfour one of the 
unpleasant revelations of the war. Peace training had done what 
little it was allowed to do in tactics of this kind, and could do no 
more. 

Our peace training in the future must be something very different 
from that of the past. We do not want more of it, but the training 
must possess the qualities of intensity, thoroughness, and reality 
to a far greater extent than has been the case hitherto. As 
regards the responsibility for the past, it would be difficult to 
single out any one in particular for ‘hanging.’ But few officers 
indeed have believed that we should ever engage in a war where the 
conditions would be those of regular warfare. The need for thorough- 
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ness in our training for regular warfare has never really been 
recognised : so our tactical exercises, whether on a large or a small 
scale, and also our attempts at manceuvres, have been rather playing 
at regular war than work in earnest ; and never has that war been 
played more amusingly than it was at the great manceuvres of 1898. 

The North-West Frontier, Burmah, Abyssinia, Ashanti, Egypt, 
the Soudan and such like have for the last forty years furnished the 
British officer with fall and ample opportunities for the display of 
professional knowledge and zeal, and for the reward of legitimate 
professional ambition, and there has not been any prospect of our army 
having to seek pastures new. Tothe minds of the bulk of our officers, 
regular warfare was so improbable, that they have taken little real. 
interest in its mimic representation at home. Those officers who 
have deservedly attained high rank owing to their services in irregular 
war, have found that when they took up commands or staff appoint- 
ments at home, the subject in which they had to give instruction was 
one almost new tothem. An endeavour has sometimes been made to 
induce people to take the training really seriously, as possibly the 
home army might some day be called on to act for home defence : 
but to this there has always been the unanswerable rejoinder that the 
Long Valley and Salisbury Plain‘will never teach troops the defence 
of England. Consequently, taking all these adverse circumstances 
into consideration, any distribution of blame must be of so all-round a 
character that no one can be called a greater sinner than any one 
else. Let all concerned acknowledge the errors of the past and strive 
to do better now and in the future. 

If my description of our training is fairly correct, and is devoid of 
exaggeration, as I believe it to be, the remarks I have submitted will 
aid the readers of this Review to form an opinion of the influence of 
our peace training on our practice in war, and her innocence or her 
guilt, in connection, not only with the operations up to the present, 
but also with those which may be carried out in the further course of 
the campaign. 

LONSDALE HALE. 
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DR. MIVART 
ON THE CONTINUITY OF CATHOLICISMI 


Dr. Mivarr’s article on the Continuity of Catholicism, which appears 
in the January number of this Review, is one that will be read with 
sorrow and distress by every loyal and well-instructed Catholic 
throughout the English-speaking world, not so much on account of 
the harm that its startling and extraordinary statements are 
calculated to do to the cause of truth, as for the sake of the writer 
himself, and the very grave scandal that he has given by the wild 
theories and extremely ill-sounding propositions that he has put 
forward. It is true that he himself disclaims any personal agreement 
with some of the opinions contained in the article, but no one can 
read its pages without a strong impression that even where he does 
not make his own the strange doctrines that he attributes to the 
pious Catholics of his acquaintance, he nevertheless appears as their 
patron, if not their advocate, and as one who sympathises with the 
difficulties to which they give rise in the minds of those who hold 
them. 

There is one statement near the commencement of the article, with 
which its theological readers will be in perfect agreement. ‘I 
am not a theologian,’ says Dr. Mivart on page 54, and would that 
he had acted on this conviction! For never was a bolder raid 
attempted on the theologian’s province, and, I fear I must add, one 
for which the raider was more imperfectly equipped. For however 
distinguished he may be as a scientist, the writer does not seem to 
be acquainted, as I shall show presently, even with those fundamental 
principles of the Catholic Faith which are familiar to all educated: 
Catholics. Other impugners of current dogmas have at least received: 
a theological training, and some of them have been theologians of 
renown. Dr. Mivart rushes into the fray with a curious confession 
of his own incapacity for the fight, and yet he thrusts and cuts with: 
a boldness and self-confidence which he ought to have known could: 
only lead to disaster, failure, and defeat. 


Another general characteristic that runs through the whole of 


Dr. Mivart’s article is that nearly all his statements contain a 
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distinct element of truth, which will recommend them to their 
readers, but with just that amount of error blended therewith that 
renders them most mischievous. His pages remind me of the sermons 
of a good Italian priest whom I formerly knew and who had spent 
some years in England, but came there at an age when to acquire a 
correct pronunciation is exceedingly difficult. It was quite possible 
to understand him when he spoke any word by itself, or merely a 
short sentence. But in a continuous discourse, and especially when 
he warmed up into some effort of rhetoric, the general effect was 
that he became utterly unintelligible. In every word there was some 
slight mispronunciation, but when word followed word in quick 
succession, the accumulation of slight errors rendered the whole little 
better than mere gibberish. So in each statement of Dr. Mivart, 
though there is something very like the truth, there is nevertheless 
some distinct deviation from truth (in some cases, it may be, a very 
slight one), some distortion of what is really the case, and the general 
result is that when statement follows statement, and he runs on with 
eager and voluble pen, the general effect is utterly misleading. 


The fundamental misconception which underlies the whole of his 
apology for doctrinal changes within the Church is a want of 
appreciation of the true character of Catholic Continuity. There are 
various kinds of continuity possible within any body of men who are 
united together by the bond of a religion which they profess in common. 

First of all, there is a mere numerical or material continuity 
among its members, in that the existing members add to their 
numbers fresh members, who are received on certain definite con- 
ditions, and those who are removed by death, or who choose to leave 
the corporate body to which they belonged, have their places filled 
up by new comers. It is clear that this numerical continuity does 
not require any continuity of belief. If a religious body calling 
themselves, we will say, the Primitive and Orthodox Church, were in 
course of time to revise the common opinions that they all profess, 
and to adopt a set of beliefs entirely at variance with those they 
previously held, they would still have a right to call themselves by 
the same name as before, and to assert for themselves a continuous 
life as a corporate body, even though the change in their religious 
profession were quite a fundamental one. 

Secondly, there is a continuity which we may call external or 
functional continuity, which consists in the retention of the same 
discipline, government, customs, and ceremonies, which ensures for 
the body in which it exists a freedom from any notable change in the 
officers who have the management of it, in the rules which regulate 
admission into it, and in the nature of its services. Such a continuity 
is possible, even though a substantial change were effected in some at 

least of the religious opinions professed by its members, The Primitive 
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and Orthodox Church, of which we have already spoken, might, in spite 

of the recast of its beliefs, continue the same method of government, 
the same ritual, the same customs and ceremonies as before, so that, 
in spite of the interior transformation, any one attending their services 
would assert that they had in no respect changed from what they had 
always been. 

But there is a third kind of continuity which, in a religious 
body, is the fundamental and essential one, the only one that can 
keep it together and maintain its character permanently unchanged. 
This is what we may call internal or doctrinal continuity. It con- 
sists in the continuous adherence, on the part of all those who belong 
to that religious body, to the same beliefs that they professed from 
the beginning. This it is which constitutes the continuity of the 
Catholic Church. Her numbers may ebb and flow, her ritual may 
change, her discipline may undergo certain modifications, but her 
doctrine—never. What it was in the beginning, such it is now, and 
such it ever will be, as long as the world shall last. The very 
faintest derogation from any of the dogmas of the Church would at 
once be her destruction. 

Here lies Dr. Mivart’s radical error. His idea of continuity (so 
far as he has any idea of it at all and is not involved in a mere con- 
fusion of thought) seems to be an external continuity, united to a 
gradual modification of belief. He seems to think that all that is 
required for maintaining internal continuity is that there should be 
no violent disruption, no sudden and fundamental change. Black 
may have become white, and white may have become black, so long 
as the various shades of grey intervene and render the change imper- 
ceptible at each step, so long as it is gradually shaded off and no line 
can be drawn between the various shades. Such a continuity as 
this is utterly alien to the continuity of the Catholic Church. With 
her what was white at the beginning must remain white to the end, 
and what was black must remain black, and there must be no sort of 
change in the meaning of white or of black, after a thousand years 
have passed. This fact is fatal to Dr. Mivart’s whole argument. 

But when we speak of a continuity of beliefs, we must be 
careful to define our terms. We must not forget that the word 
‘belief’ is capable of three different meanings as applied to what 
Catholics accept as true. 

(1) There are certain beliefs which have been formally defined 
by the Church as a part of the original deposit of Faith. Thus the 
perpetual Virginity of our Lady is a belief which has received the 
highest possible sanction, and must be believed by every Catholic 
under penalty of ceasing to belong to the Church altogether. The 
conception of our Lord in Mary’s immaculate womb by the operation 
of the Holy Ghost, without the intervention of any human agency, is 
also a part of divine revelation, and has been repeatedly declared by 
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the Church to be such, and he who wilfully doubts or denies it ceases 
ipso facto to be a member of the Church. 

(2) There are other beliefs which have not been formally defined, 
but which are nevertheless absolutely certain, on account of their 
intimate connection with some truth that has been defined. He who 
denies any of these does not thereby become an alien to the Church, 
but he commits a grievous sin against Faith, and incurs the Church’s 
censures. These beliefs are said to be proximate to Faith (proxima 
ad fidem). Thus the infallibility of the Church in the Beatification 
(as distinguished from the Canonisation) “of Saints is a doctrine that 
is proximate to Faith. So again is the doctrine of the Assumption 
of the body of the Blessed Virgin into heaven after her death. 

(3) There are also a number of beliefs which may be called 
accretions to Faith. They have received no sort of ecclesiastical 
approval, but they are often very generally prevalent, so that they 
may easily be mistaken by inaccurate thinkers for those which belong 
to the former two classes. These opinions have no binding or 
permanent value, and may be, and often are, set aside and disallowed 
as time goes on, and the advance of scientific knowledge or some 
other similar influence demonstrates their falsity. Such a belief was 
the immediate expectancy of the day of the second coming of our 
Lord that was prevalent in the early ages of Christianity, or the idea 
that the number of the elect would be a very limited one, as compared 
with the number of the lost, or the notion of the earth as the centre 
of the material universe, surrounded by a number of revolving crystal 
spheres which contained the various heavenly bodies. 

Now it is quite evident to the most casual observer that this last 
class of beliefs is on an altogether different footing from the other 
two. They scarcely deserve the name of beliefs at all. They are 
rather of the nature of popular opinions, which somehow have 
obtained general currency, often no one can tell how. Sometimes 
they are true, and sometimes false ; sometimes good and sometimes 
bad. Often it is that a mistaken sense has somehow attached 
itself to a passage of Holy Scripture; or some peculiarity of national 
character, or some local tradition may have invested the opinion 
with an authority it does not in itself deserve, and gained for it a 
wide acceptance. Or some individual teacher or leader of human 
opinion may have imbued his followers with views peculiar to him- 
self, and they may have imparted them to others and handed them 
on to their children. We might easily find plenty:of such popular 
beliefs both within and without the Church. Thus the doctrine 
that all sports and pastimes are unlawful on a Sunday is a tradition 

which Puritan times bequeathed to English Protestantism ; and the 
false notions respecting the mutual relations of Church and State 
prevalent in the Church of France some fifty years ago, and which 
even now still linger, are a legacy to French Catholics from Gallicanism. 
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The distinction between this class of beliefs and the other 
two is entirely ignored by Dr. Mivart. He does not seem to be 
aware of its existence. He mixes up in hopeless confusion beliefs 
which are little more than mere popular superstitions or mis- 
apprehensions with the dogmas of Faith and truths which are 
proximate to Faith. He says with signal truth that he is not a 
theologian; he shows the most profound ignorance of the most 
elementary theological distinctions ; and yet he ventures to condemn 
the authorities of the Catholic Church with a virulence of language 
unworthy of a man of ordinary courtesy, and with an assurance and 
dogmatic self-confidence that ill become a man of science.’ 
Recurring to the first of the three classes of beliefs that I 
have given above, it is of importance that my readers should 
clearly understand that in respect of the dogmas it contains the 
Catholic Church draws no distinction between one set of dogmas 
and another, as though some were fundamental, inasmuch as they 
have certainly been revealed by God Himself, and others were to be 
believed by Catholics only because they have been promulgated 
by the ruling power in the Church, but were not binding on the faith- 
ful with the same fulness as the previous class. In the Catholic Church 
every dogma is essential and fundamental, and must be believed 
by every Catholic under pain of eternal damnation. ‘This is 
the Catholic Faith, which unless a man believe faithfully and firmly 
he cannot be saved ;’ whether any dogma was defined by the Apostles’ 
Creed, or by the Vatican Council, or by one of the long roll of Popes 
speaking in his character of Doctor and Teacher of the Universal 
Church, makes no difference whatever. It carries with it the same 
authority, whether it was declared to be a part of the Faith in the first 
century or the nineteenth, and he who refuses to accept it is just as 
completely an alien from the commonwealth of God in the one case 
as in the other. And this is not all. Not only must each defined 
dogma be accepted, but it must, under the same penalties, be 
‘ The following reference to Cardinal Satolli is an illustration of Dr. Mivart’s 
courtesy : ‘ He (Cardinal Satolli) is quoted by the Civiltd as an opponent of evolution 
in the name, not only of metaphysics, but of the natural sciences. If my informa- 
tion is correct, the natural science to which Cardinal Satolli is most devoted is 
mineralogy, and especially metallurgy, he having acquired in the United States 
a very large collection of specimens in the shape of dollars.’ (Fortnightly Review, 
p. 37.) Even supposing that Cardinal Satolli had received handsome presents 
as marks of Catholic loyalty to the Holy See in America, this paragraph would be 
sadly wanting in good taste as well as in the respect due from a Catholic to one 
of the princes of the Church. Again, speaking of the Roman Curia, he says: 
‘Essentially despotic, it has no glimmering of the truth that the English-speaking 
peoples have thrown off, once and for ever, despotism of whatsoever kind, and will 
never submit to the centralised tyranny which is the Curialists’ only notion of 
government.’ (Nineteenth Century, p. 72.) Any one who knows anything of 
Rome will bear witness to the injustice of this accusation. It is true that the 
government of the Curia, like all other human governments, has its own defects. 


But to talk of its despotism and ‘ centralised tyranny ’ is not only an exaggeration, 
* but quite contrary to fact. 
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accepted in the same sense in which it was originally laid down at 
the time of its definition. No change in language or in the meaning 
of words can affect the meaning of the doctrine as defined. Here it 
is that the value of Latin as the living language of the Church is 
very conspicuous. The ecclesiastical language which has come down 
from the days of St. Augustine and St. Leo is the ecclesiastical 
language of the present day. The modern Catholic theologian reads 
the mind of the Church in her early formularies with the same clear 
understanding of her meaning as if the definition was one of yesterday. 
To attribute to the ex cathedra utterance of any Pope a meaning in 
any way varying from that which was intended by the Pope who 
promulgated it is an act of heresy. Hence the Vatican Council 
declares that: ‘Of all sacred dogmas that sense is to be for ever | 
retained which our Holy Mother the Church has once declared, 
nor may we ever recede from that sense under a pretext of a higher 
understanding of it.’? Moreover, the Church stamps with her 
anathema any departure from the sense originally given to any 
defined dogma. ‘If any one shall assert that to dogmas proposed 
by the Church it may be possible, according to the progress of 
science, to give a meaning different from that which the Church has 
understood and now understands, let him be anathema.’* 

But the true character of Catholic continuity is a subject of such 
vital importance that some further explanation is necessary, in order 
that the non-Catholic reader may see, as I have explained above, 
that it is no mere arbitary invention of theologians, but a part and 
parcel of the whole Catholic system, absolutely essential to its very 
existence and the necessary consequence of the legacy of truth 
bequeathed by Our Lord to His Church. Probably many readers of 
this Review imagine that the Roman Church claims unlimited 
freedom with regard to the doctrines that it has the right to define, 
and that the Pope might, if he chose, impose upon us dogmas that 
no reasonable man could in his heart believe. This, however, is one 
of those curious misconceptions which do so much to discredit 
Catholicity in the eyes of non-Catholics, and I am glad to have an 
opportunity of explaining what the Catholic teaching on this all- 
important point really is. 

Before Our Lord ascended into heaven, we are told in Holy 
Scripture that, during the forty days that intervened between His 
resurrection and His ascension into heaven, He appeared to His 
Apostles, ‘speaking of the Kingdom of God’ (Acts i. 3). Now the 


* «Hinc sacrorum quoque dogmatum is sensus est perpetuo retinendus, quem semel 
declaravit Sancta Mater Ecclesia, nec unquam ab eo sensu, altioris intelligentiz 
specie et nomine, recedendum.’—Const. Conc. Vat. cap. 4, ‘ De fide et ratione;’ 
Denzinger, Enchiridion, n. 1647. 

* *Si quis dixerit fieri posse ut dogmatibus ab Ecclesia propositis aliquando 
secundum progressum scientiz sensus tribuendus sit alius ab eo, quem intellexit et 
intelligit Ecclesia, anathema sit.’—JZb. ‘ De fide et ratione,’ Can. 4; Denzinger, n. 1665. 
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Kingdom of God is in the New Testament a synonym for the Church 
of Christ, sometimes for the Church on earth, sometimes for the 
Church in heaven. In this passage it has reference primarily to 
the Church on earth. It informs us that Our Lord instructed His 
disciples on the nature of the Church which He had come to found 
on earth, its constitution, its government, its discipline, its sacraments, 
and, above all, on the sacred doctrines which it was commissioned to 
teach to mankind. He bequeathed to it a body of dogma, clear, 
definite, and unmistakable, which was to be the substance of all its 
future teaching. This sacred deposit He placed in the hands of His 
twelve apostles. After the death of the last of them no sort of 
addition was to be made to it. No Council, no Pope, no Saint, not 
the whole Catholic Church united together could add one jot or 
tittle to it. To attempt any further addition would not only be a 
departure from His commands, but would be an act of apostasy and 
sacrilege, so that to it may be applied the words of St. John in the 
Apocalypse: ‘If any man shall add to these things, God shall add to 
him the plagues that are written in this book.’ ‘ 

Hence it follows that every dogma that has been defined from 
then till now is a part of this inviolable and exclusive body of 
doctrine. Every Decree of Councils, every infallible utterance of 
Popes, is but the unfolding of some further portion of this body of 
doctrine which had not been previously unfolded, the promulgation 
of some truth consigned by our Lord to the keeping of His Church 
in the persons of His apostles, which they and their successors, and 
none else, had the power to publicly and officially promulgate to 
mankind. If the Vatican Council defined as of Faith the infallibility 
of the Vicar of Christ, it was because our Lord had taught this 
doctrine to His apostles, and had informed them that it was a part 
of that body of truths that He gave into their keeping ; if Pius the 
Ninth defined the Immaculate Conception of the Holy Mother of 
God to be a dogma binding on the consciences of all the faithful, it 
was because our Lord had taught His apostles the absolute sinless- 
ness of Mary. Every Conciliar and Papal definition is therefore no 
addition to our Lord’s teaching ; it is but the stamping with official 
sanction of a part of our Lord’s teaching which bad not been so 
stamped before. The idea that the Pope has, in the opinion of 
Catholics, the power of sitting down at his writing desk, and penning 
any infallible decree that might occur to him as likely to be beneficial 
to the faithful, is nothing else than a piece of Protestant ignorance. 
He cannot do so until he has ascertained from Scripture, from 
Catholic tradition, from ancient liturgies, from the writings of 
doctors, saints, and theologians, from the general consent of the 
teaching body of the Church, that the doctrine in question was really 
one that formed part of the original deposit left by our Lord to the 


4 Apoc, xxii, 18, 
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Church. Our Lord, who has promised that the Holy Spirit should 
guide the Church into all truth, watches over His Church, and over His 
Vicar on earth, and preserves it from any sort of error in this matter. 
Without this His legacy of truth would be of little or no value, and 
His promise to be with His Church to the consummation of all 
things would be a promise nugatory and unfulfilled. 

From this two consequences follow: (1) that the number of 
definable dogmas is strictly limited, and the idea that he who sub- 
mits to the Church exposes himself to the possibility of having some 
new and unheard-of doctrine thrust upon him to be believed 
as necessary to salvation is absolutely unfounded ; (2) that every 
defined dogma bears the Divine authority of Jesus Christ Himself, 
and that therefore it is a virtual rejection of Him and of His words 
either to reject it, or to accept it in any sense different from that 
which was intended by the Council or the Pope who defined it. For 
Pope and Council are in their definitions but the mouthpieces of 
Jesus Christ, and consequently any attempt to set aside or to modify 
the original meaning of the doctrine as defined is to render oneself 
subject to our Lord’s solemn warning, taken in its most literal sense : 
‘He that heareth you, heareth Me; and He that despiseth you, 
despiseth Me.’ ‘ 

It is with this second inference that we are now chiefly concerned. 
It precludes as of necessity any sort of modification or alteration in 
the meaning or bearing of any Catholic dogma in consequence of the 
advance of modern science, modern discovery, or modern thought, 
inasmuch as each and all are invested with the authority of Him 
who can neither deceive nor be deceived, and have therefore a 
higher sanction than any fact to which natural reason bears testimony. 
Not that supernatural truth can ever be opposed to natural; God is 
alike the author of the natural and the supernatural order. Where 
opposition seems to exist, either the supernatural truth is misunder- 
stood, or the supposed natural truth is no truth at all, but only an 
hypothesis, more or less probable, to which poor fallible man has hurried 
untimely, without ascertaining whether it is really proved or not. 

This, then, is what we may call the extrinsic reason why no jot or 
tittle of Catholic dogma can ever be changed or modified in its original 
meaning. It carries in its every detail the infallible sanction of its 
Divine Author. But there is another reason, which we may call 
the intrinsic reason, and which is scarcely less important. 

The collective body of Catholic dogma ‘consists of a number of 
categorical propositions. These propositions may be said to 
constitute the mind of the Church, just as the propositions which an 
individual holds to as true may be said to constitute his mind, and 
as those which are comprised in any philosophical system may be 

called the mind of that system, as distinguished from any external 
discipline or manner of life that it inculeates, Now the strength 
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and permanency of the mental furniture either of the individual or 
the system depend in great measure on the consistency one with 
another of the various propositions that constitute it. If some of 
them be true and others false, a conflict must sooner or later take 
place which will weaken, if it does not altogether destroy, intellectual 
force and vigour, causing in us a feeling of distrust, if not of positive 
contempt, as soon as the existence of the opposition is detected. 
Yet in all things purely natural and human we look for a certain 
amount of inconsistency, and, while we sit at the feet of the teacher, 
or study the system, we always reserve to ourselves, in the last resort, 
the right to exercise our intellectual freedom, and to set aside, if needs 
be, some of the opinions even ofthe master or the school that we most 
admire. No wise master would say to his pupils, ‘everything or 
nothing ;’ unless you are addictus jurare in verba magistri, you had 
better depart. No system devised by human wisdom would bar its 
followers from a certain amount of eclecticism. Men and systems 
alike are conscious of their own fallibility, and of at least some sort 
of inconsistency, at least in minor details. 

But it is quite different with the Catholic Church. Her claim is 
to be the possessor of the perfect and absolute truth. In her 
system the various dogmas she professes, as matter of divine Faith, 
are so intimately connected one with the other, so mutually depen- 
dent on each other, so completely bound up one with the other into 
one harmonious and perfect whole, that if any one of them swerved 
in the faintest or slightest degree from the truth, the whole edifice 
would be destroyed thereby. Each stone of the city of God so rests 
on every other, that the most minute flaw in any one of them would 
cause the whole to collapse. Just as God would cease to be God if 
there were any sort of limitation in any of His divine attributes, so 
the Catholic Church would cease to be the Catholic Church if a single 
particle of her teaching were not true at all times and in all places, 
under all aspects and in all possible circumstances. It would be 
easy to illustrate this from the history of the Church, if space per- 
mitted. How long would the Church have survived if the Arians 
had carried the day, and inserted their iota into the word oyoovcuos, 
or if the Semi-Arians had been allowed to retain the word indeed, but 
to change its meaning, after Dr. Mivart’s fashion, by imparting a 
new signification to it ? 

For these two reasons, then, it is vital to the very existence of the 
Catholic Church that her continuity should be a continuity of dogma 
so complete and so all-embracing that not only should no possible 
change be admitted in a single word of the original definition, but 
that there should not be the very smallest departure from the mean- 
ing of each word of it as understood at the time when it was first 
defined. He who does not grasp this fact does not know what 
Catholic dogma means. 
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I am sorry to say that Dr. Mivart shows in his recent articles 
that he has failed to grasp it altogether. In the following passage 
he appears to me to commit himself to an explicit denial of the con- 
tinuity of Catholic dogma and to fall directly under the anathema 
which I have already quoted from the Vatican Council. 

Dogmas may be so explained that they become (practically) explained away 
or even reversed. Sometimes, also, so changed a signification may be imparted 
to a word as to strangely modify the meaning of a doctrine wherein such word 
plays an important part.® 

But here a further question arises. If Dr. Mivart does not 
believe in the continuity of Catholic dogma, can he be said to believe 
in Catholic dogma at all? It is nothing if it is not continuous. 
Semper eadem is, as we have seen, of the very essence of the Church’s 
teaching. Its gradual development is no real change. It is but 
the unfolding of what was there from the very first. On his attitude 
towards Catholic dogma in general our ‘ Catholic Apologist’ does not 
leave us any room for doubt. 

It was for centuries believed that God had instituted a society on the govern- 
ment of which He had conferred the power of deciding infallibly all questions of 
belief which were of moment to mankind, and of legislating unerringly as to all 
matters of human conduct. 

Welcome, indeed, such an institution ‘would be; but it would be worse than 
folly to seek to maintain that belief now, when ecclesiastical authority has itself 
demonstrated, through its own mistakes and errors, that its legitimate field of 
influence is very much less extensive than it was long supposed to be.® 


This passage is nothing less than a virtual rejection of the infalli- 
bility of the Church’s teaching altogether. But even this is not all. 
We have a further question forced upon us. Does Professor Mivart 
believe in the actual existence of the Catholic Church? We will 
again quote his own words: 


What is the Church? In truth, no such thing has or can have any separate 
existence. All that exists is a number of men and women who possess certain 
attributes and stand in certain real relations to their environment. 

The formal term ‘Church ’ denotes an ideal abstraction, specially representing the 
religious relations of the persons who compose it ; though of course such terms are 
convenient, and there should be no hesitation in using them, But the passage last 
quoted is a gcod example of the way in which that abstraction the Church may be 
not only treated as a real substantial entity, but an abstraction from that abstrac- 
tion may be further personified as its ‘ mind.’ 

How can this unreal, personified abstraction from an abstraction be a deposi- 
tary for the meanings of formulse—meanings which, according to the reviewer, no 
man ever does or ever will understand? Thus we have non-existent meanings 
deposited in the non-existent mind of a hypostatised Church.’ 





5 Nineteenth Century, January 1900, p. 55. 

® Fortnightly Review, January 1900, p. 26. 

” Fortnightly Review, p. 430. The passage alluded to by Professor Mivart is from 
an article in the Quarterly Review for January 1899, and runs thus: ‘ The Christian 
Church is regarded by High Churchmen and Roman Catholics as the final sanction 
of dogmatic formule (to us only gradually and never complete disclosed) and the 
mind of the Church as the repository of their true meaning. 

Vor. XLVII—No. 276 8 
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This extraordinary theory is destructive, not merely of the true idea 

of the Catholic Church, but of that of all corporate bodies whatever. 
Does the House of Commons represent simply the political relations 
of the persons who compose it? So far from being an ideal abstrac- 
tion, it is a very concrete reality. That reality has a very distinct 
mind of its own, and something very far removed from being a mere 
‘abstraction from an abstraction.’ So too the Catholic Church has a 
very real and substantial existence as a concrete entity. How can 
any Christian who believes it to be the Body of Christ, purchased 
with His precious Blood, the one of the Lamb, the Kingdom of 
Heaven upon earth, regard it as a ‘mere abstraction’? Professor 
Mivart must have forgotten or repudiated the very first elements of 
Catholic teaching laid down in the Catechism. 
_ And this leads us to ask yet two other questions: Is Professor 
Mivart a Catholic at all ? And has he ever been one? To the first of 
these questions I fear that every one who reads his two recent articles 
can give only one answer, if by a Catholic is meant one who gives an 
unquestioning submission to the authoritative teaching of the 
Catholic Church. And to the second question also I am inclined 
to think that a similar answer should be given, and that this is in fract 
the kindest and most charitable solution that can be given of jhis 
present attitude to the Church and her teaching. 

Every one who has a long experience of conversions to the 
Catholic Church encounters from time to time instances of men aid 
women who have indeed been received into the Church—and, it m:iy 
be, received in all good faith—who have nevertheless never made in 
their heart the necessary act of complete intellectual submission to 
her teaching, which alone constitutes the person received a true 
and | genuine Catholic. Converts there are who really are not conveirts 
at all. They have learned to admire the Church, and to recogn:ise 
her superiority to any other religion inthe world. They are attract ed 
by her logical consistency, by her inviolable unity, by the hoily 
lives of her saints, by her correspondence with the Church of tle 
New Testament, by the high standard which she proposes to h er 
members, or by some other of the countless motives which constitu te 
her credentials to mankind. In all this they act on their own 
private judgment (guided, it may be, by the Holy Spirit of God ), 
as all must do outside the Church. But when they enter th:e 
Church’s precincts they continue in the same habit of mind. The.y 
bring their private judgment with them into the Church, instead oi‘ 
bidding farewell to it on the threshold. They continue to act on 
their private judgment just as they did before. They never lay it 
down at the feet of the Vicar of Christ, renouncing henceforward all 
claim to judge of that which the Church has stamped with the 
mark of her infallible teaching. Thus they are in the Church, but 
not of it. They have not its true spirit. They are Catholics in name, 
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but not in reality. And the natural result of this is that when they 
encounter some dogmatic decree that does not fit in with what they 
regard as sufficiently proved on grounds of their own fallible human 
reason, ‘ by and by they are offended.’ They prefer their own private 
judgment to what the Church declares to be true. And as the 
Church cannot give way, and they will not give way, they end, after 
a long course of internal and perhaps external revolt, by finding 
themselves at last outside the Church altogether. They want to 
teach the Church, and are indignant because the Church will not 
be taught by them. They have never, from first to last, made that 
act of entire and absolute submission which every Catholic must 
make if he is to be a member of the Church at all, or, if they have 
ever made it, they have afterwards recalled it. They have not the 
humility which is required of those who look to the Church as their 
teacher and guide in all questions that fall within herscope. Hence 
they find themselves out of place within her fold, and either leave 
the Church of their own accord, or else are cut off from communion 
with her by the exercise of her authority. 

Now I cannot help strongly suspecting that this is the history of 
Dr. Mivart’s sojourn within the fold of the Church. I am inclined 
to believe that, on his own showing, he originally entered it 
on insufficient grounds, and my reason for this belief is founded on 
his own confession, and on his statement of the motives that induced 
him to become a Catholic. 

In his recent article in the Fortnightly Review he gives an 
account of the religious convictions of his youth, and the conclusion 
to which they seem to point is, I believe, the key to the strange 
aberrations of his later years. He tells us that early in life he 
attained the conviction that there exists, pervading the universe, 
an intelligence utterly unfathomable by man, and that the world 
could not be explained or understood by mechanical conceptions 
only. In other words, the light of reason taught him the existence 
of God. 

His next step was to enter the Catholic Church, and I invite 
the attention of my readers to his reason for doing so. 

I became assured that Catholicity, well understood, is the most developed form 
of Theism, and that, in addition to its other claims on acceptance, it acts as a very 
potent social bond, and supports and promotes (with whatever local and temporary 
drawbacks) the most benevolent and the holiest aspirations. 

And one so thinking would be clearly blameworthy if he did not do the best 
that was in him to ward off religious anarchy and nihilism. Moreover, the history 
of the rise and fall of religions has had a special interest for me ever since, as a 
boy, I became fascinated with the history of the Emperor Julian, as told by Gibbon. 
Perceiving much beauty and many merits in Paganism, I could well understand 
how worthy men should have offered homage at its shrines, while profoundly differ- 
ing from the populace around them both in purpose and belief. But if conformity 
was then desirable, why not now for many persons troubled with doubts and 
difficulties about the religion of the modern world—Christianity and Catholicism ? 

s 2 
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I therefore felt bound to do my best to remove misunderstandings and promote 
concord as far as I could honestly promote it.* 


The reasons that he here alleges for his joining the Catholic 
Church are four in number: 

(1) He became assured that Catholicism was the most developed 
form of Theism. 

(2) He recognised in it a very powerful social bond, promoting 
the most benevolent and the noblest aspirations. 

(3) In Pagan times conformity was desirable, even on the part of 
those who differed widely in their beliefs from the populace around 
them. Why should not the same be the case in the modern world 
of Christianity and Catholicism 

(4) He felt it to be his duty to devote himself to the explanation 
of difficulties in Catholic teaching that beset men of education, and 
reconcile their reasonable demands with popular belief. 

I cannot quite gather from Dr. Mivart’s words whether this 
last was one of the motives that led him into the Catholic Church, 
or whether it was a conviction that grew upon him afterwards. 
But this makes little difference to my contention—based upon his 
own account of his own religious history, and also on his present 
attitude to ecclesiastical authority—that he never really made an act 
of complete intellectual submission to the Church, that he never 
really gave up his private judgment, or ceased to make it the final 
court of appeal, when there appeared to be some opposition between 
the dogmas of the Church and his own personal and individual 
opinions. The consequence of all this is that he has all through his 
life as a Catholic wanted to teach and instruct the Church, instead 
of letting the Church teach and instruct him ; and that now he goes 
still further, and wants to remodel its dogmas, or at least to give 
them a sense which the Church never intended; and when the 
Church will not submit, and will not allow any one of them, even 
the very least, to be diverted by one hair’s-breadth from its original 
meaning, he breaks out into words which we fear it is impossible not 
to regard as an open declaration of revolt, asserting, as he does, that it 
would now be ‘ worse than folly to attempt to maintain the doctrine 
that God has instituted a society capable of deciding infallibly all 
questions of belief which were of moment to mankind.’ And by way 
of sealing this expression of his rejection of the Church’s teaching he 
announces that he now withdraws the submission that he formerly 
made to the sentence passed by the Congregation of the Index onhis 
articles on ‘ Happiness in Hell.’ 

This, we believe, is the real secret of Dr. Mivart’s extraordinary 
article. In it he attempts to prove—or, perhaps it would be better 
to say, to illustrate—the necessity of some modification in the 
Church’s dogmas, giving instances of their supposed inconsistency 
* Fortnightly Review, January 1900, pp. 24, 25. 
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with scientific truth, and of the alienation of many good Catholics 
from their religion by the demand made upon them to give their 
assent to propositions which their reason tells them are untenable. 

I cannot attempt to discuss and explain all the examples adduced by 
him of the alleged elimination from the modern world of many an 
ancient dogma, at least in the sense in which it was originally 
proposed. In point of fact, he mixes up in the most misleading 
fashion three different things: (1) propositions that are eternally 
true ; (2) mere current opinions and popular superstitions, destitute 
of all authority; (3) interpretations of Holy Scripture and papal 
enactments which have a disciplinary, not a dogmatic, force, and are 
capable of modification as knowledge increases or with the varying _ 
circumstances of time. His article may be described as a land of 
theological shadows, whence there issue forth a number of wondrous 
and startling phantoms, some of them harmless enough, while others 
are ill-omened spectres, dangerous in the extreme to those who do 
not recognise their shadowy character. 

It would be useless for me to discuss the now threadbare case of 
Galileo. I will only say that the decree condemning him has never 
been recognised by any Roman theologian as dogmatic and infallible. 
But Professor Mivart rides poor Galileo to death, bringing him forward 
with a great show of virtuous indignation some half-dozen times 
in the course of his two articles. Indeed, in his love for Galileo he 
has evidently a hope of obtaining his canonisation, and already gives 
him the official title belonging to the first step in the process by 
speaking of him as ‘that Venerable servant of God.’ We fear, if 
the truth be told, that it is not Galileo’s scientific genius which is 
the primary cause of the doctor’s enthusiastic admiration of him, but 
the fact that he incurred the condemnation of a Roman Congrega- 
tion. 

Nor, again, shall I embark on the question of the inspiration 
of Holy Scripture. It is enough to remind my readers that the 
moderation of the Catholic Church in her dogmatic decrees on this 
subject has always stood in marked contrast to the narrow and un- 
tenable theories prevalent among a certain section of orthodox 
Protestants. I will only remark, in passing, that Professor Mivart, 
although not a theologian, does not hesitate to propound to us his 
own explanations of various passages in Holy Scripture, and virtually 
to deny the truth of the Gospel account of the resurrection of our 
Lord, of the casting out of devils by His divine power, and of the 
prediction of the perpetual virginity of His holy Mother by the 
prophet Isaias, in the well-known passage to which St. Matthew gives 
his sanction by quoting it in his description of our Lord’s miraculous 
nativity. 

But our ‘ Catholic Apologist’ is careful throughout to let us know 
that the various opinions to which he extends his sympathy and 
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patronage are not necessarily those which he himself holds, and we 

rejoice to know that this is the case. But if a man of weight and 
position brings forward a number of extraordinary and often 
blasphemous opinions, without any sort of expression of his personal 
dissent from them, we are justified in regarding him as in some sense 
responsible forthem. We fully believe his protest against the charge of 
putting into the mouths of others what he does not like to acknowledge 
as his own belief. But in some cases he appears before us im propria 
persona, and I regret to say they are such as scarcely allow us to regard 
his religious opinions as any longer in conformity with the teaching of 
the Catholic Church. Thus, besides various instances I have already 
given, he denies that the doctrine of our Lord’s body being exempt 
from all incorruption in the tomb is an absolutely requisite belief for 
Catholics, or that grave sins are punished by damnation in hell-fire. 
He regards the Biblical account of the Fall asa myth. He refuses 
altogether to accept the dictum of Vincent of Lerins, that whatever 
is believed always, everywhere, and by all is true, and asserts the 
exact opposite. 

‘Instead of believing that to be true which has been believed 
semper, ubique, et ab omnibus, we may confidently affirm that 
whatever has been so believed is most probably false.’ ® 

I must add a few words on the opinions he quotes from others, 
and especially from ‘well-known theologians.’ It is unhappily true 
that there exist, even among Catholic priests, men whose abnormal 
and eccentric opinions lead them to take a pleasure in the most 
astounding paradoxes. At the same time, most of the strange 
opinions attributed by Dr. Mivart to his theological friends can 
easily be explained, if we remember that their words are quoted 
by him apart from the context, and that his own ignorance of 
theology could scarcely fail to lead him to a distorted view of what 
they really said. One can read between the lines of some of the 
most extraordinary utterances attributed to them true state~ 
ments of facts just a little misrepresented and misunderstood. 
Thus, it is perfectly true that God could have forgiven man without 
the sacrifice of Calvary, and that one of the reasons for our Lord’s 
sacred agony and death was to give an ‘object-lesson to men.’ ’° 
Again, it is perfectly true that on the supposition (one practically 
impossible, yet quite conceivable in theory) that our Lord’s body had 
undergone a process of corruption in the grave, such a fact would 
have in no way been conclusive against the truth of the doctrine of 
the resurrection." It is also quite conceivable (however impro- 
bable) that the dignity to which Rome has raised St. Joseph might 
be a preparation for declaring him the father of our Lord, so long 
as it was clearly understood by every Catholic that the term 
‘father’ signified only his legal, and not his natural father. For his 


* Cf. p. 58. © Cf. p. 64, note. " Pp. 67, 68. 
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legal father he certainly was, and our Lady herself gave him the 
name of father of Jesus: ‘Thy father and I have sought Thee 
sorrowing.’ Lastly, it is just possible that some rather eccentric 
theologian might have sanctioned Dr. Mivart’s worship of the 
Divine perfections under the names of heathen deities, so long as 
it was clearly understood that this did not imply any recognition 
of their personal existence, or any approval of their character as 
depicted in the annals of ancient mythology. 

I must, in conclusion, again express my deep regret, chiefly for 
Dr. Mivart’s own sake, that these recent articles should have 
been written. The want of acquaintance displayed by the writer with 
the subject of which he treats, the absence of any scientific accuracy 
in the process of his argument, the animus and the violence he displays 
in his attack on Catholic theology, are strange indeed in a distinguished 
scientist. But far stranger and far sadder is the total absence of 
any recognition of that duty of submission and obedience to 
authority, which is the very breath of life to every faithful member 
of the Catholic Church. 


R. F. Cuarke, 8.J¢ 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE TWO REPORTS 
OF THE LICENSING COMMISSION 


I nav hoped that after more than three years of hard work on the 
Royal Commission on Liquor Licensing Laws I had done my part, 
and need say no more on the subject, and indeed I had made up my 
mind to be silent and let the people decide on the reports, the result 
of that Commission ; but the action of the small section who signed 
the'minority report makes it necessary that silence should be broken. 

One object I have in writing this article is to show that the 
proposals to which reformers are asked to pledge themselves do not 
represent the views of the most practical among them, but rather of 
the extreme section ; and if Part V. of Lord Peel’s report be examined, 
the signatories concurring in his most far-reaching proposals—those 
relating to reduction and compensation—will be found to belong 
exclusively to the prohibitionist school. 

Before, however, I proceed to discuss the results of our labours, 
it may be well to explain how the Commission was formed ; for I feel 
sure that there will be very few who will put aside Lord Salisbury’s 
cynical remarks of the futility of Commissions, and will read for 
themselves the many volumes of evidence which were the outcome 
of 123 sittings. 

In the Warren Hastings trial Sheridan was supposed to have 
alluded to the luminous writings of Gibbon, who wrote thanking 
Sheridan for his kind words. He replied that there must have been 
some error, as he had only spoken of his voluminous writings. So 
our evidence was certainly voluminous, and will, I fear, only serve 
the outside public ‘to bind a book or line a box.’ 

The Commission was founded on a principle quite novel, I 
believe, in the history of Commissions. It consisted of eight 
gentlemen supposed to represent teetotalism and the prohibitionist 
school on one side, eight gentlemen representing the liquor trade, 
and eight gentlemen who were known as the impartial panel, many 
of whom had a wide knowledge of the question, and an extensive 
personal experience in the working of the Licensing Laws, serving, 
as it were, as umpires between the two bodies of conflicting opinions. 
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Personally, I acceded to Mr. Balfour’s request to serve on the 
Commission partly from a desire to comply with any request of his, 
and partly from a wish to give any gratuitous service to the State 
which had always behaved so generously to me throughout my official 
career. 

I may add that during the initiation of the Beer duty in 1881 I 
had been brought into close communication with the leading men 
of the brewing trade, whom I had found, through all our lengthy 
negotiations, most helpful and reasonable, and from the experience 
that I then gained I hoped I might be of some small service to my 
colleagues. 

At the first meeting of the Commissioners I was, through their 
kindness, unanimously elected Vice-Chairman of the Commission. 
For three long years we laboured through a sea of evidence which 
would have tried the endurance of any man less patient and long- 
suffering than Lord Peel, and which, while comprising much of great 
and lasting value, was not infrequently marred by unnecessary 
repetitions, and sometimes by the inclusion of witnesses who, while 
holding strong opinions, did not appear to have possessed the experi- 
ence or judicial weight to entitle their testimouy to great consideration. 

In July 1898 the evidence was at last brought to a close, and we 
separated on the understanding that during the recess our Chairman 
would endeavour to present us witha draft report. A mistake, having 
regard to the contentious nature of the subject under consideration 
and the paramount importance of trying to arrive at a general agree- 
ment, was probably made in that no steps were taken by the Chair- 
man to ascertain in outline the opinions of his colleagues before the 
Commission adjourned. A paper suggesting heads on which each 
Commissioner might, if he thought fit, forward notes to the Chairman 
was circulated by the Secretary; but it was either not adequately 
responded to, owing perhaps tothe absence of any understanding of 
Lord Peel’s real attitude, or the replies do not appear to have been 
allowed to weigh with the Chairman against his personal conclusions. 
However, when we separated I felt personally that I should be able 
to agree to all that I imagined Lord Peel would say, and that my 
remaining duty would consist only in supporting his proposals. 

It was only in February 1899 that the draft report was circulated 
to the Commission, On reading it over, it appeared to me to lean 
far more to the views of the extreme temperance party than any of 
the neutral group expected, and I felt that, in the form in which it 
was presented, it could have little prospect of securing such general 
adhesion as would alone make it the weighty finding so much to be 
desired. I hoped, however, that it might have been drafted with a 
view to concessions being made during its discussion. 

At our first meeting Lord Peel told us, to our dismay, that the 
draft submitted to us was his draft ; that whether we agreed to it or 
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not, it was his report; and that his report was the report. Now I 
had had some experience of committees and commissions, and I 
considered that the usual course in such circumstances was for the 
Chairman to prepare a draft for discussion and consideration by his 
brother Commissioners. During the first sitting Lord Peel carried 
us through the report very rapidly, page by page, and refused to 
return to any paragraph accidentally missed, and rigorously precluded 
the discussion of any point which had so passed by any member what- 
ever. This ruling as to a subsequent amendment having been 
reached precluding any revision of preceding lines which had not 
been moved at the exact moment was justified by the Chairman on 
the ground of the practice of the House of Commons in Committee. 
The precedent, however, seems unsuited to the proceedings of a 
Commission desirous of arriving at a report expressing its considered 
verdict, and not that verdict as modified by accidents of procedure. 
The argument that it applies is, in fact, obviously unsound, for a 
Bill in the House of Commons can be recommitted, or amendments 
moved on the report stage, to say nothing of the opportunity for 
further alteration in another place, or for amending legislation in the 
next or a subsequent session. 

It was then suggested that, in order that members might follow 
what was taking place, a confidential shorthand writer should be 
employed. 

Lord de Vesci proposed and I seconded the motion to that effect, 
which Lord Peel, to our great astonishment, refused even to put to 
the Commissioners. 

The first serious difference of opinion arose on Lord Peel’s pro- 
posal for the separation of the trades, which was tantamount to 
abolition of what are popularly known in this country as Grocers’ 
Licenses. Now I am sorry to say that I was old enough to recollect 
their origin by Mr. Gladstone in 1860. His object in establishing 
them was in the interests of sobriety, to make it unnecessary for any 
one requiring a bottle of wine or spirits to enter a public-house, and 
he had also in view the encouragement in this country of the 
consumption of the light wines of France in the place of spirits or 
the heavier and more intoxicating wines of other countries. These 
licences had been an unqualified success, and no untainted evidence, 
I thought, had been produced to the contrary. Ever since their 
establishment, thirty-nine years ago, there had not been a single 
complaint made of them to the Board of Inland Revenue, and 
consequently not a single prosecution had been taken against the 
so-called grocers for any infringement of the Excise laws. 

I was, in common with the majority of my colleagues, prepared 
to recommend that they should come under the purview and licence 
of the licensing authority, but should not be ruthlessly abolished. 
This plan was adopted by the majority. Up to this time there ap- 
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peared to be every probability of the Commission coming to a nearly 
unanimous report, mainly owing, I am bound to say, to the con- 
cessions of those interested in the liquor trade, who always appeared 
willing and ready to acquiesce in any reasonable reforms that the most 
experienced Commissioners considered for the public good. Among 
a few of the most important of the practical suggestions for the 
improvement of the administration of the licensing laws which seemed 
to command general support were, broadly speaking : 

(1) A new Licensing Authority, composed of Justices and County 
Councillors, properly selected, and not constituted by the chance 
attendance of Justices. 

(2) A new Appeal Court, which should also be selected, and not - 
open to any County Justice of the Peace who might be canvassed to 
attend, that the grievance of the appeal from Borough Justices to 
County Quarter sessions should be remedied. 

(3) An increase in the valuation qualification of all licensed 
premises, bringing it up to a minimum of 121. 

(4) A reduction of the open hours on Sunday. 

(5) A great reduction in the privileges of the bond fide traveller. 

(6) A prohibition, under penalties, of knowingly serving a person 
who has been declared to be an habitual inebriate. 

(7) Further restriction of the serving of children, and child- 
messengers forbidden. 

(8) The temporary suspension of a licence as a punishment for 
a1 offence committed by a licensee, 

(9) The onus of proving ignorance of the drunkenness of a cus- 
tomer to lie on the licence-holder. 

(10) Occasional licences only to be granted in Petty Sessions 
instead of by single J.P.s at their own discretion. 

(11) The licences of those ‘on’ beer-houses which have been 
licensed before 1869 to be brought under the discretion of the 
Justices' in the same manner as the full licences. 

The above by no means exhausts the list of the important 
reforms recommended in both reports. There is another most vital 
point of agreement to which I shall refer presently. 

The Commission had proceeded as far as this when Lord Peel’s 
unfortunate illness necessitated the postponement of the meetings. 

These postponements gave many of us time fully to consider 
that part of our report which had been so hastily passed. We found 
that there were many points over which we had been, as we thought, 
unduly hurried, and which required careful consideration; but we 
were informed that we should not be allowed to cast a backward 
glance on any part of the report or alter it in any way. Then came 
well-founded complaints of the portions of evidence selected to bear 


1 We considered that if suppressed their Parliamentary title should be taken 
into account. 
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out our report. It was natural ; for no one could hope out of a mass 
of nine volumes of evidence to make extracts on one side of the 
question which could not be contradicted by extracts from the other 
side, and we thought it a wiser course to give the conclusions that 
we had arrived at, leaving the public to read the evidence themselves 
and to draw their own deductions from it. This also, however, we 
were given to understand would not be conceded to us; but up to 
this time there was no reason to think that any differences were 
of a sufficiently important nature to prevent our signing a unani- 
mous report. When we met again, however, to consider the draft 
report of our Chairman on the vital point of the compulsory reduc- 
tion in the number of licensed houses and compensation to those 
affected, we felt that great judgment, a strong spirit of concession 
and conciliation, and a temper almost angelic would be necessary 
to keep us together; but still there was in those conditions no cause 
for déspair. Realising that there were almost insurmountable 
objections to portions of the Chairman’s draft report (Part V.) as it 
stood, the neutral section of the Commission, who were neither 
beholden to the trade on the one hand nor pledged to a militant 
party outside the Commission on the other, occupied the interval in 
seeking a basis of agreement. A set of proposals was framed and 
communicated to the Chairman, which embodied the result of this 
consultation, and which might have served as a most valuable guide 
to a general understanding. In the framing of this scheme one 
member of the trade section, whose practical knowledge was valuable 
to us, was consulted. One of the teetotal section also came forward 
and contributed important suggestions. But an occurrence unfortu- 
nately took place which was destined to dash all our hopes rudely to 
the ground. On our meeting after this long delay, our Chairman, to 
our great sorrow, at once told us in very forcible language that, seeing 
how much we differed on this point of our deliberations, he should 
decline even to discuss the matter with us; that it was in his power 
to dissolve the Commission, and it was thereby dissolved. Having at 
the beginning of our proceedings been elected Vice-Chairman of the 
Commission, it was my very painful duty to question the power of 
the Chairman or of any other Commissioner to dissolve a Commission 
appointed under royal sign-manual to make inquiries in and report 
on any given subjects, and to move that we should continue to 
investigate and try and agree on a report on the most important 
part of the inquiry entrusted to the Commission. This was so 
obviously the only course to be pursued that, Lord Peel having 
abruptly quitted the room after delivering his ultimatum, I was 
unanimously asked to take the chair and proceed with our duties. 
Finding myself in this unexpected and unpleasant position, I 
adjourned the Commission for the moment, and at our next meeting 
we were surprised to find that the majority of the temperance 
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section, with Lord Peel—who had not, after all, resigned his Chair- 
manship—did not attend. 

Now it will be well to consider who constituted the neutral panel 
with whom Lord Peel declined to discuss his plan of compensation— 
the main crux of the problem submitted tous. Among them were 
Lords de Vesci and Windsor, Lords-Lieutenant of their respective 
counties, with considerable experience of licensing matters; Right 
Hon. J. L. Wharton, M.P., an active chairman of Quarter Sessions and 
a valued member of many Royal Commissions; Mr. Andrew John- 
ston, Chairman of Quarter Sessions and Chairman of the County 
Council of Essex, who has always taken a very prominent part in 
magisterial and licensing business in his county, who is, I believe, 
himself a militant teetotaller ; Mr. Graham, a barrister who had most 
attentively followed the evidence from beginning to end of the com- 
mission ; and Mr. Gordon, Convener of the County of Aberdeen. Of 
myself, I will only say that I had been Chairman of the Board of Inland 
Revenue for eleven years. Two members of the representatives of 
teetotalism—the Dean of the Chapel Royal, Dublin, and Mr. Allen, 
M.P.—attended our meetings till the close ; Sir William Houldsworth 
came only to one. 

Of the group of unpledged men with whom I worked nearly all 
have been selected to fill the most responsible posts in their respec- 
tive counties, because of these very qualities which are essential to 
the reasonable settlement of a complicated and difficult question. 
Can the same thing be said of Lord Peel’s adherents? The revered 
Archbishop, the potent influence of whose name we all acknowledge, 
had been an uncompromising advocate of strong measures all his 
life. The remainder—I am speaking, of course, only of those stalwarts 
who adhered to his executive proposals in Part V—consisted of 
Sir C. Cameron, Messrs. Caine, Whitaker, and Roberts, who were 
members of the Commission ostensibly because they represented the 
views of the United Kingdom Alliance. 

The long administrative experience of some of my co-signatories 
was of the greatest value in the preparation of our alternative report, 
and their constructive ability is shown in many details, such as in 
the clear and logical scheme for the grant of new licences, without 
conferring a vested interest, elaborated by Mr. Wharton and Mr. 

Johnston. While I am engaged in this analysis of the Commission, 
a word should be added as to the attitude of the Trade. These 
gentlemen seemed to me to be anxious to meet the views of those 
who constituted my immediate following, and, though all but one of 
them made large reservations from our conclusions, they signed our 
report as a whole. The insinuation that that report was imposed 
upon us by these gentlemen is inconsistent with the character and 
position of those who acted with me. Mr. E. N. Buxton attended 
the meetings of the group who framed our alternative to Lord Peel’s 
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Part V., and, in common with others, contributed many suggestions, 
Whether these were accepted or not, he acted cordially with us; but 
it is absurd to suppose that his single voice could outvote seven. 

In this connection it is worth while to consider what would have 
been the result if the two wings—the trade section and the teetotal 
section—had been excluded from the Commission. It is obvious 
that in that case Lord Peel’s proposals would have been defeated by 
seven to one. Even if the trade members only had been excluded, 
while the whole of the teetotal section remained, he would still have 
been defeated on the vital questions—reduction and compensation— 
by ten to six. 

I must here protest against the pious Jehad, or war to the knife, 
which Lord Peel proclaims against the Trade when he exclaims, ‘ It 
has come to be a struggle for mastery between the State and a trade. 
. . - Who is to be master?’ 

It.is the State, perhaps, which has multiplied the facilities for 
drink beyond the real needs. It is the State which takes toll of the 
gains, and perhaps will take more in times of emergency. It was 
not the Trade but the public which defeated the principal attempt at 
legislation of the latter half of the nineteenth century, or rather I 
should say it was the inherent unpopularity of that measure, and this 
was specifically acknowledged by Lord Peel in the draft of his report 
in a passage the most damaging portion of which was eliminated by 
his latest allies.’ 

If the Trade ever adopted an attitude of blind resistance to reform, 
the signatures to the large proposals of our report testify that they 
have made a great advance. They cannot be expected at once to 
embrace those for whom reform loses its savour unless it be accom- 
panied by punishment. There are those for whom a strategical success 
is no victory unless the plain be strewn with killed and wounded. 

If there has been delay in carrying, much-needed reforms, most 
people attribute that fact to the party with whom Lord Peel has now 
definitely allied himself. 

We have thus arrived at the parting of the ways. Thenceforth 
Lord Peel’s report was withdrawn from the consideration of the 
Commission as a whole, and submitted to a small group of the most 
extreme men only. I shall have occasion to refer to the changes 
which it underwent in this process; but there was one to which I 
must refer here, because in some degree it touches me personally, 
and because it indicates the spirit which thenceforth governed the 
minority. This was with regard to the alleged adulteration of beer 


2 The words omitted were : ‘ Local veto could be but a partial remedy ; we do not 
think it could be right, in the interests of temperance, to postpone the certain good 
which will result from some of the measures we have indicated to the uncertain 
effects, and, possibly, the dangers of local veto.’ The motive for the excision of these 
words is sufficiently obvious. 
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with noxious ingredients by publicans, of which accusation so much 
use has been made of late years in the attacks on the trade. The 
subject was one of the highest importance in our inquiry. Now for 
seventeen years it was my official duty as Commissioner of the Inland 
Revenue Department to take cognisance of this matter, and I was 
aware that this offence, if ever committed, was so exceedingly rare 
as to be practically non-existent, and that undeserved prejudice had 
been unwittingly fomented by the Archbishop of Canterbury, then 
the Bishop of London, who gave currency to it in the House of Lords. 
Mr. Richard Bannister, the late Deputy-Principal of the Inland 
Revenue Laboratory, who, beyond all others, had a mastery of this 
subject, was called before the Commission, and in a lengthy examina-. 
tion completely disproved the truth of the charge. No further 
attempt was made to revive it. If his evidence had been the other 
way, who can doubt the use which would have been made of it ? 

Now before the separation of the Commission into two sections, 
the following paragraph was unanimously agreed to and added to 
Lord Peel’s report : 


The evidence of Mr. Richard Bannister, Deputy Principal of the Inland 
Revenue Branch of the Government Laboratory, has, in our judgment, disposed of 
the assertions that adulteration of beer-and spirits with deleterious ingredients is 
practised by retailers. 


In the subsequent stage to which I have referred, this passage, 
together with a previous citation of Mr. Bannister’s evidence, was 
excised by the minority from their report. They thus ruled in again 
a weapon which should have been ruled out from a civilised crusade. 

We now have to consider the two reports as regards reduction of 
licences and compensation. 

The very essence of success in all controversial matters submitted 
to a body of men of divergent views must be compromise, and its 
only limit should be when expediency infringes on principle. 

As Professor Jowett wrote : 

It often happens that in youth we have a vague feeling of an ideal which we 
are longing to satisfy, but it seems to be out of reach and beyond us. Perhaps 


the longing will never be appeased, but it does us good if all our lives we are 
approaching nearer to it. 


Personally, I had at one time hoped that some such settlement would 
be arrived at as was proposed by the Bill of Lord Randolph Churchill, 
the principles of which we had worked out together. My experience 
on the Board of Inland Revenue and on the Commission had taught 
me that no destruction of licences, which, outside the law, I admit had 
come to be considered as vested interests, should take place without fair 
compensation, but that compensation should not be taken out of the 
pockets of the tax- or rate-payers. Indeed, in reference to the 
growth of these interests, my meaning would be better expressed by 
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saying that they became founded in custom, and I am not forgetful 
of how Mr. Gladstone in 1879 said: 


I must also add, if it be necessary, if Parliament should think it wise to 
introduce any radical change in the working of the liquor laws in such a way as 
to break down the fair expectations of persons which have grown up—whether 
rightly or wrongly, it is not their fault : it is our fault—under the shadow of those 
laws, their fair claim to compensation ought, if they can make good their case, to 
be considered, as all such claims have been considered, by the wisdom and 
liberality of the British Parliament. 


Now I should, without going into unnecessary detail, like to put 
broadly those proposals as to which there are material differences in 
the two reports; and while it will be seen that they are mainly 
differences of degree rather than of principle, it is obvious that there 
will be great difficulty in persuading Parliament to adopt the more 
drastic view. 

(1) The two reports are agreed that there are congested districts, 
and that a large reduction of licences is necessary in these; but they 
are not agreed that there is a proved connection between the pro- 
portion of licences to population and the amount of drunkenness, or 
that a fixed proportion of licences to population is practicable. 

(2) The two reports are agreed that compensation should be 
allowed to the suppressed licensees, but they are not agreed that it 
should be confined to ashort time limit, or a small fraction of the fair 
price which the licence commands in the market. 

(3) The two reports are agreed that the ‘ grocers’ licences,’ to use 
the popular term, should come under the jurisdiction of the licensing 
authority ; but they are not agreed that the grocers should be com- 
pelled to provide separate premises for the sale of bottled wine, beer, 
and spirits. 

(4) The two reports are agreed in recommending a reduction of 
the hours of closing on Sunday, but are not agreed that the country 
is prepared for total Sunday closing, even if local and permissive, as 
recommended by Lord Peel. 

(5) The two reports are agreed that the ante 1869 beer-houses 
should come under the full discretion of the licensing authority ; but 
the majority are of opinion that their undoubted Parliamentary 
title should be taken into account in any compensation which they 
may receive. 

As regards 3, 4, and 5, and some other divergences which I have 
not specified, the limits of this article forbid a comparison of the two 
reports on these questions ; but I propose to concentrate attention on 
1 and 2, in which are contained the most important matters of 
principle. 

Before proceeding to a criticism of the two reports on this part 
of the subject, it will be necessary to explain their operation by 
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taking a simple case and comparing their working when applied 
to it. 

Take, then, a town of 15,000 inhabitants. There are, we may 
suppose, forty licensed houses in it, which I am told would range in 
value from 500/. to 10,000/., reaching a total of about 150,000/. 
Under the majority scheme the contribution of the trade capitalised 
for the first septennial period would suffice, after deducting the 
unlicensed value of the premises, for the suppression of eight or ten 
of the worst houses. The operation would be watched for the first 
septennial period and repeated at the end of it, and for subsequent 
periods, with such modifications a3 local experience would dictate or 
Parliament enact. 

In the minority report, the discretion of the licensing authority 
is limited. They may make any ultimate reduction they please, but 
they must reduce in the first seven years to the proportion of 1 in 750 
of population, therefore in the case supposed half the licensed houses 
at least must disappear in seven years, and this reduction may be 
accomplished at one stroke at the commencement of the period. 

Thus, while the minority scheme completes the operation at 
furthest in seven years and at the earliest in one year, that of the 
majority is tentative and gradual. © There is, however, no reason why 
by continuing the process the same reduction of licences should not 
be ultimately reached under the latter scheme, provided it is found 
to be successful in its earlier stages. 

I must here call attention to the specific paragraph in the majority 
report which negatives any idea that the reduction scheme would in 
any way interfere with the present powers of the licensing authority. 
Moreover, the normal decrease of licences from causes at present in 
operation would continue. 

There is a popular impression that Lord Peel’s scheme grants 
seven years’ grace absolutely to all licensees, and newspaper com- 
ments have encouraged that view. The fact is that that was Lord 
Peel’s proposal in his original draft, but, after it passed through the 
purifying hands of the small section of the Commission to whom 
alone Part V. was submitted for revision, it emerged in a very 
different form, and this seven years’ grace to be granted in all cases 
was one of the items which disappeared. 

Lord Peel’s fund for compensation is to be raised ‘ by an annual 
licence rental levied on the annual rateable value of the surviving 
houses.’ To interpret this vague expression we must again refer to 
Lord Peel’s original draft, in which we find he then proposed that 
the contribution by the survivors was to be one-eighth of the rateable 
value for the first seven years and one quarter afterwards. 

If Lord Peel’s original scale be adhered to, it is worth while to 
compare the working of the two schemes as regards the contributions. 
The value of a licensed house being 6,000/., the premises unlicensed 
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might be worth 1,500/., and the annual rateable value say 120/. In 
such a case the licence would be taxed 20/. per annum, according to the 
majority report ; while under the recommendations of the minority 
he would pay 15/. per annum for the first seven years, and 30l. 
subsequently. Thus it will be seen that the annual contribution of 
the survivors does not materially differ in the two reports. The 
difference lies in the length of time for which this annual charge is 
hypothecated to the purpose in hand. Lord Peel would devote only 
seven years’ income to this purpose, after which it would be diverted 
to some unspecified object. We considered, on the other hand, that 
the process should be continued, more slowly it is true, but so long 
as Parliament considers that reduction is wholesome and beneficial. 

The suppressed houses are to receive seven times the rateable 
value of their premises. This is a bad basis, as it would not neces- 
sarily bear any fixed relation to their business value, because, as in 
the case of other undertakings, the price of a public-house depends 
upon many things besides the importance of the premises. To give 
an illustration, the rateable value of a banking-house is a thing apart 
from the value of the business, It would be easy to produce figures 
of the rateable value ; but, without going into minutiz, it is obvious 
that seven times the rateable value, which is the extreme compensa- 
tion allowed, would be but a pitiful fraction of the total value of 
these businesses as given above. 

Now consider the result to the individual publican. Whatever 
may be thought of the brewer, banker, or insurance company who 
may have found most of the capital, the fate of the suppressed 
licensee would be a hard one. The case is rare indeed in which the 
licensee has not invested in his house some part of its total cost. 
It may be more in London and less elsewhere, but the stake, what- 
ever it may be, is his own, and represents his little hoard. 

The small sum allowed for compensation is to be divided ‘in 
proportion to the interest of the parties.’ But some of these parties 
will be secured creditors. Now, speaking as a banker, I find it 
difficult to conceive of Parliament intervening to prevent a creditor 
from realising his security. Many banks are in that position, and a 
bank director would fail in his duty who did not take that course. 
What part, then, even of the small fragment allotted would reach the 
retailer, who is the individual most deserving of sympathy ? 

To sum up this comparison of the two schemes for reduction 
and compensation : the reduction proposed in the scheme for which 
my colleagues of the neutral section and I are responsible will vary 
according to local circumstances, which will be considered by the 
standing joint committee in counties, a body peculiarly well 
qualified for such a task, and by a similar body in county boroughs. 
It will undoubtedly be more gradual in operation than Lord Peel’s 
proposals ; but this cautious advance will give time—a most vital 
consideration—for watching the effect, which nobody can predict 
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with certainty, of this movement for the concentration of the trade 
in a smaller number of houses in lieu of its dispersal among many. 
After all, what is seven years in the history of a nation? Starting 
with Mr. Bruce’s proposals in 1871, we have already waited nearly 
thirty years without any action being taken. 

Our scheme has this advantage over that of the minority that it 
provides fixed periods for reconsideration, when the reduction can be 
arrested, or the rate of it increased, after knowledge and experience 
have been accumulated. 

Hitherto the policy of Parliament has been to create, from time 
to time, new classes of licences, and therefore to multiply the total. 
We are agreed that a new policy shall be tried of restricting the . 
number. The question before the public raised by the divergence of 
the two reports is whether this restriction in number shall be 
drastic and rapid—amounting on an average, it is calculated, toa 
reduction of the present total by one half—or moderate, progressive, 
and tentative? Now what would be gained by this immense and 
sudden reduction to a fixed standard? If reference be made to the 
report of the Commission, a map will be found which shows the 
number of convictions for drunkenness in the various counties, and 
if this be compared with the table of proportion of licences to 
population, it is impossible to discover any relation or connection 
between the two; indeed, no successful attempt was made before the 
Commission to prove such a direct connection. On the other hand, 
it will be seen from a glance at the map that the drinking habits of 
the population have been to a great extent on a parallel line with 
the wages earned, and that, speaking from a wage point of view, 
the darkest part of the map is the richest. 

Those Commissioners who constituted the neutral section of the 
Commission, and who, in conjunction with me, prepared the 
majority report, did not seek to minimise the importance of a reduc- 
tion of licences in congested districts, but they looked to that measure 
rather to improve the status of the licence-holders and the character 
of the houses than to a direct reduction in the volume of drinking, a 
result which is not certain from a mere reduction of numbers. 

Those who demand a fixed maximum of licences to population 
take no account of the varying circumstances of districts. The 
density of the population, the temporary influx from various causes 
to which some districts are liable, and the social grade of the 
inhabitants, are conditions which cannot be ignored. A compact 
village or small town cannot be treated in the same way as one that 
spreads over a considerable distance. A popular seaside resort may 
receive in the season an increase to its population of several thousands. 
A weekly market attracts the whole countryside to the town where it 
is held. These facts have been, and must be, considered by the 
licensing justices. Again, look at the conditions prevailing in various 
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parts of London. Can it be seriously contended that no account should 
be taken of the fact that many districts are almost entirely inhabited 
by the well-to-do, who resort for their supplies to wine merchants, and 
that others are exclusively occupied by the working classes, who have 
no cellars of their own ; or, again, is the vast daily immigration to the 
city, or other commercial centres, to be treated as a fact having no 
bearing on the amount of accommodation required ? 

It is obvious that the reduction proposed by Lord Peel to 1 in 
750 in towns would involve in many places the closure of the great 
majority of existing licensed premises. Unless the accommodation 
of the surviving houses were very largely increased, it is the opinion 
of many of those best qualified to judge—chief constables, licensing 
justices, and others—that such a concentration of drinkers would 
lead to disorder, and that the mere fact of bringing so many together 
for convivial purposes would have the reverse effect to that which 
was intended; at least that was the impression left upon the minds 
of those who acted with me in the preparation of our report by the 
official evidence which we heard. 

Mr. Howard himself, the principal witness for the Church of 
England Temperance Society, although advocating very strong 
restrictive measures as to the number of licences to population, 
repeatedly qualified it by a recommendation to consult the local 
authorities on this point. 

In this connection, although many reformers attach the highest 
importance to a low statutory maximum of licences, Mr. Gladstone’s 
dictum will be remembered—that ‘mere reduction of numbers, if 
aspiring to the dignity of a remedy is little better than an imposture ;’ 
and the opinion of the United Kingdom Alliance themselves is also 
to be noted—that ‘at best it is a palliative, and, to judge by the 
available evidence, not very much of that.’ 

But the most serious result of all from the public point of view 
of so great and sudden a reduction as Lord Peel proposes in drink 
shops is the probable multiplication of clubs. The volumes of the 
Commission abound with the evidence of official witnesses who point 
out the dangers of these institutions and the difficulty of their 
control. They are voluntary associations of private individuals, and, 
although both reports recommend registration and other regulations, 
it is impossible to predict whether these will in any degree check 
their formation or provide real guarantees for sobriety and orderly 
management. Whether their members are statesmen and jewnesse 
dorée or working men, they are essentially free, and cannot be sub- 
jected to the same police control or to the restrictions which are 
proper in the case of houses publicly licensed for the sale of drink. 

Although I have deprecated quotation of evidence on controversial 
points, there is on this matter so general a consensus of opinion 
that I may cite as typical the following reply by the Chief Constable 
of Leeds : 
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Do you consider that more evils arise from the club system of drinking than 
from the drinking that takes place in properly conducted public-houses, which are 
open to the inspection of the police P—I think there can be no two opinions about 
it in the mind of anybody who knows. 


Again, Mr. Stephen Bourne, a C.E.T.S. witness, said : 


Any general measure of reduction of public-houses would lead to the immediate 
re-erection of a very large proportion of them in the shape of clubs, which would 
be worse, possibly, than public-houses, because they have the power of remaining 
open all night, and all Sunday as well. 


To return to the thorny question of compensation, there is here a 
serious difference of degree between the two reports, but scarcely one 
of principle. Any law which may hereafter be passed embodying ~ 
the recommendations of either of these reports would endorse the 
principle of compensation to the owners of suppressed licences ; and 
it is difficult to understand how the conscience of the man who 
accepts the limited compensation of the minority can be hurt by the 
full quid pro quo proposed by the majority, provided of course that 
he himself and his fellow-taxpayers are not called upon to con- 
tribute. 

Notwithstanding the high authority of Lord Peel and the strong 
desire of the impartial section of the Commission to follow him (as 
manifested by their acceptance at first of many of his proposals 
which put their allegiance to a severe strain), it was impossible for 
them to concur in the minimum or fractional compensation suggested 
by Lord Peel as a sufficient solatium to the owners of suppressed 
licences. Both on the grounds of expediency and of equity the 
neutral members of the Commission were convinced that Parliament 
will not depart from the principle, so long recognised in the practice 
of the law, that a going concern or business required for a public 
purpose must be purchased at its market value. 

We do not ignore the view of those who hold that the licence, 
having been originally granted for one year and for nothing, can be 
taken away for nothing, but the minority report gives away their 
ease. As a matter of principle, there is no halfway house, and of 
this the advanced section seem aware; for Mr. Caine has already 
announced his intention of ‘trying to reduce it to three years or 
nothing at all.’ A fractional compensation is a contradiction in 
terms, and the adoption by any considerable section of a meaning- 
less intermediate course would merely contribute to the difficulty 
of legislation, if not to its indefinite postponement. Parliament 
cannot ignore the fact that, with rare exceptions, the whole of the 
‘on’ licences have existed for a very long series of years, and have 
repeatedly changed hands for value received. Parliament could 
have intervened and put an end to the ‘expectation of renewal,’ 
which amounts to a practical certainty, but did not do so, and 
licensed property has thus acquired a certain value which is officially 
recognised in the death duties. 
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Our scheme is a system of mutual insurance under legislative 
sanction. Under this, all interests in the licences suppressed pro 
bono publico are extinguished without hardship, the possessor 
receiving value for his business on the same scale as he paid for it. 
We believed that Parliament would prefer this plan to one under 
which it is necessary to select victims who would unquestionably 
suffer grievous loss, while their fortunate rivals in trade would be 
benefited by their disappearance. 

If the public interest demands sacrifices from a Trade they must 
be made, but a just man will demand equality of treatment as the 
first essential. Where is the equality here ? 

It will be seen that no single member of the Cemmission signed 
Lord Peel’s report without some reservation or addition, while two of 
his signatories signed the majority report on Part V., and a third 
made most important reservations on the two leading suggestions 
contained in it—namely, that relating to compensation, which he con- 
sidered inadequate, and also to the reduction of licences to a fixed 
proportion of population. To those who have followed the endless 
discussions on the temperance question, it will be apparent that the 
minority report, which was not the same as it was originally drafted 
by Lord Peel, was modified, if not dictated, by the members of the 
United Kingdom Alliance, who constituted an important section of 
his co-signatories, To these co-signatories alone was Part V. sub- 
mitted for amendment ; for in the later stages of the inquiry Lord 
Peel adopted the course of formally summoning to the meetings those 
members who represented the temperance party, and the Commission 
as a whole was never afforded any opportunity of expressing an 
opinion on his amended report. Parliament has already witnessed 
the political disasters which attended those who have attempted to 
deal with this great subject under the inspiration of the United 
Kingdom Alliance, and it is hoped that no politicians will again allow 
their consciences to be placed in the hands of the same ill-fated 
guides, who can only lead them to defeat. 

The liquor trade is now definitely pledged, through its most 
powerful leaders, to provide for its own compensation. How long wilh 
that pledge, if unaccepted, remain good ? 

If, however, no Government will touch so thorny a subject, it will 
indeed be a matter of deep disappointment and regret that, after 
three full years of constant labour, the improvements which would be 
effected by certain practicable reforms should not be passed into 
law solely because all these things are to be postponed to meet the 
views of a party who, in spite of experience, call out through their 
organised societies for ‘all or nothing.’ 

I may conclude this article in the full belief that my co-signa- 
tories of the neutral section will agree with me. 


ALGERNON WEST. 
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THE GEORGICS OF VIRGIL 


BOOK II., LINES 458-342 


O happy, happy Toiler in the fields, 
Thine own rare happiness didst thou but know! 
Spoilt child of Fortune ! 

For thy simple wants, 
Far from the clash of armoured battle, Earth, 
The ever-faithful, out of a willing lap 
Scatters her ready store. 


For thee, in truth, 
No sumptuous palace with imperial gates 
Pours from its many halls a morning stream 
Of thronging courtiers. True, thou may’st not gloat, 


Open-mouthed, over jamb and lintel pranked 
With costly tortoise shell; nor gaze and gape 
At tapestries wrought with strange conceits of gold, 
Or statues moulded of Corinthian bronze ; 
Nor are thy snowy fleeces stained with dyes 
Of Tyrian purple; nor thy limpid oil 
Marred with the perfumed cinnamon : 
And yet 

Unbroken peace—a life that knows no guile, 
With treasures manifold, are thine. For thee 
The spacious freedom of the open fields, 
Caverns, and living lakes, and dewy dales, 
And lowing cattle, and sweet slumber-time 
Under the forest trees: and woodland glade, 
And haunt of bird and beast: and rustic youth, 
Patient to labour, bred to scanty fare ; 
And reverend age, and worship of the gods, 
Methinks the feet of Justice lingered last 
Here as she fled from earth. 

But for myself 
First, and above all other aims, I pray 
The gracious Muses, whose poor priest am I, 
For the great love that thrills my inmost heart, 
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1 Spercheus, a river of Thessaly. 
? Taygeta, a mountainrange between Laconia and Messenia. A temple of Pacchus 
existed at the foot of the mountains, to whose service only women were admitted. 
* Acheron, one of the rivers of Hades. 
* The Dacians inhabited a country north of the Danube. 
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The starry ways of heaven, the sun’s eclipse, 


The travail of the moon ; whence earthquakes spring ; 
What forces move the unfathomed, turbulent sea 


To burst its natural bonds, and sink again 
Back to the tranquil deeps; why winter days 


So promptly quench their sunshine in the waves, 


And what slow spell delays the lingering nights. 
But if this may not be; if I, perchance, 

Am too faint-hearted, and too chill of blood 

To scale the summits of the universe, 

Then let the meadows and the running brooks 
Be my especial joy, and bid me love, 


Without a thought of fame, the streams and woods. 


O let me dwell amid the grassy downs 

That fringe Spercheus,' or beside thy slopes, 
Taygetus,’ whereon the Spartan girls 

Keep Bacchic feast : O who will set my feet 
In coolest vales of Hzemus, sheltered o’er 

By leafy canopies of boundless shade ? 


Happy the poet unto whom is given 
The secret of created things: who casts 

Pitiless death and dread beneath his feet, 

And scorns the roar of greedy Acheron.’ 

But happy none the less is he who holds 
Communion with the woodland gods, with Pan, 
And old Sylvanus, and the sister Nymphs. 

He cares not for the honours of the State, 

Nor kingly purple ; neither fears the brawls 
That break the bond of brotherhood ; nor heeds 
The swoop of Dacian ‘ legions from the banks 
Of their confederate Danube, nor the fate 

Of mighty Rome, nor all her neighbour kings 
Doomed to defeat. Nor ever does he weep 
With him that wants, or envy him that hath; 
But plucks the fruitage that the boughs bestow, 
And takes the gifts the willing meadows yield, 
Blind to the forum of the madding town, 

The rigour of the iron-hearted law, 

The Courts which chronicle the deeds of Rome. 


That they may take me to themselves, and teach 
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Whilst otherwhere men fret the darkling seas 
With venturous oars ; or headlong dash to arms ; 
Or win a secret way within the walls 
And palaces of kings. 

And this man sacks 
Cities, and havocks all their household gods 
Just for a jewelled cup, or dainty couch 
Of Tyrian purple. 

Here is one shall dig 

A grave to shroud his wealth, and, couchiug, brood 
Over the golden hoard ; another stares 
Up at the Rostrum in dumb ecstasy ; 
Whilst this, like one bewitched, listens agape 
As waves of plaudits through the theatre sweep 
Again and yet again, from all alike, 
Plebs and Patricians. 

Others vaunt themselves 
Whose hands are dabbled with a brother’s blood, 
Bartered away the hearths and homes they loved 
For lifelong banishment, and seek anew 
Another country under other suns. 


Meanwhile our simple farmer tills the land 
With the curved plough : his task year after year 
The mainstay of his country and his home, 
His children’s children, and his faithful steers, 
And droves of kine. 

Nor ever does the year 
Slacken its yield, but teems with copious fruit, 
With young of cattle and with sheaves of corn, 
And heaps the harvest in the furrowy field 
Till the barns burst. 

Then comes the winter time ; 
His olive-mills are busy with the grist 
Of Sicyon’s berries,” and his swine troop home 
Sleek and well liking from their fill of mast, 
And arbute flings him largess in the woods. 
Or Autumn comes and lays its varied store 
Down at his feet, whilst on the cliffs above 
The vintage basks and mellows in the sun. 
Ay, and sweet little ones shall climb and cling 
Close to his lips ; and spotless virtue guard 
The innocence of home. 

His cows around 

With pendulous udders promise stores of milk, 


5 Sicyonia bacca, the olive for which Sicyonia, a district of Peloponnesus, was famous, 
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And fat kids tussle on the merry turf 
With combatant horns. 
And he, the lord of all, 

Keeps holiday, and lies upon the grass 
Whilst boon companions crown the bowl with flowers 
Around the sacred fire, and pour the wine 
With due libations ; calling unto thee, 
Lord of the winepress, Father of the vine.® 
Then does he set a mark upon the elm, 
And make a match for winged javelins 
Amongst his shepherds; or perchance they bare 
Their hardy bodies for some wrestling bout 
In country fashion. 

So in days of yore 
Lived the old Sabines; and so Remus lived, 
And Romulus, his brother: in such-wise, 
Etruria waxed in strength ; and so, O Rome, 
Didst thou become the glory of the world, 
And in one city’s battlement embrace 
Thy seven hills. 

And so did Saturn live 

King of the golden age: ere Jove had grasped 
The sceptre ; and ere graceless man had slain 
His faithful ox, and battened on its flesh. 
Whilst yet no warlike clarions woke the world, 
Nor iron anvils rang with hammered swords. 


But lo! our course has journeyed far and wide 

O’er boundless plains; ’tis time to unyoke our steeds, 

And loose the harness from their reeking necks. 
BURGHCLERE. 


* Bacchus, pater Lenzus, so called from Anvés, a winepress. 
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THE NEW MYSTICISM IN SCANDINAVIA 


I 


Mysticism is one of the many forms which the reactionary move- 
ment has assumed in modern literature. Sick of realism and tired 
of the problem novel, the public have taken refuge in an old ‘ism’ 
under a new disguise, and thus the word mysticism, in the popular 
sense, is often applied to books in which a certain prominence is given 
to the subject of dreams, visions, or even fortune-telling. This is a 
false use of the term. A book cannot be properly called mystical 
unless a mystic has written it, and no man is a mystic unless he is 
born with the temperament of one. 

The mystic in former times was almost invariably a religious 
teacher, a man who was looked upon as a prophet because he claimed 
to have realised in his own experience the actual meaning of the 
words intuition, inspiration and revelation. His modern prototype, 
while he lays claim to no such heaven-sent gift, is yet a man of the 
same temperament as his predecessor ; and although he may not give 
forth his convictions with the certitude of a St. Teresa or a Jacob 
Boehme, he lays equal stress on the importance of the intuitional 
faculty, and is inwardly conscious of a process of thinking which is 
different from that of ordinary men. 

Something of this sort must be understood when we use the term 
mysticism, as the use of it in a purely external sense would inevitably 
lead to confusion of thought. But if any one needs a better definition, 
let him turn to Emerson’s essay on Swedenborg, or to Maeterlinck’s 
preface to his translation of Ruysbroeck. 


II 


DENMARK 


It was Jacobsen, the materialist, the translator and disciple of 
Darwin, who was the first to introduce an element of mysticism into 
the modern literature of Scandinavia. It was he who led the reaction 
against the problem novel, and expressed his surprise that so great a 
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writer as Bjérnson should be so utterly wanting in a sense of artistic 

fitness as to make the plot of a story subservient to the problem ; he 
quoted as an example The Heritage of the Kurts. Life itself, in 
Jacobsen’s estimation, contained more teaching than any philosophical 
argument, and accordingly he set himself to paint life—tlife as he 
knew it—and to describe every detail with an exactitude and precision 
such as none had ever attempted before him. What he sees, 
he tells us in such glowing words that we are made to see it too. 

Jacobsen is an artist ; to read him is to realise the connection 
between literature and painting. No one, before his time, had 
realised the value of mere words, and none had given as great atten- 
tion to style. 

Yet Jacobsen and his contemporaries had many difficulties to 
encounter. They lived at a time when the literature of Denmark 
was undergoing a period of transition; the romantic school, with 
Oehlenschlaeger in its rear, was fast dying out, and the younger 
generation found itself confronted with a new literature in Norway 
with which it was unable to compete. They realised that in order 
to be anything at all they must be original, and not mere imitators 
of Ibsen and Bjérnson. In this Jacobsen succeeded, and so great 
was his success that he became the founder of a new school of 
literature which was to spread from Denmark over the whole of 
Scandinavia. This school was not avowedly mystical, nor was it 
idealistic, yet the new realism which it professed was something not 
very far removed from either. 

Jacobsen was too much of a materialist to be styled a mystic 
proper, and yet there is the same deep-rooted pessimism underlying 
his writings which has more often than not paved the way for that 
remarkable phenomenon of the new mystic literature: Neo-Catho- 
licism. According to his teaching, the syrens sing across life’s 
stormy sea and allure the unwary to their destruction ; everything 
that is good, everything that is beautiful is a semblance only, an 
illusion that must give way to the reality at last. 

Syren Voices is the best known of Jacobsen’s books, and in the 
preface to the English translation Mr. Gosse explains that the 
author’s object in writing it was to give a description of the difficul- 
ties to be encountered by free-thinkers in the generation prior to 
Jacobsen’s time. But in reading the book we feel that it is some- 
thing more, that it is the cry of a soul in anguish : there are passages 
in it which could never have been written were they not, in part 
at least, an expression of the author’s own experience. 

Jacobsen died a comparatively young man, leaving behind him 
two novels and a volume of short stories. It is impossible to say 
whether he would have retained the same attitude towards religion 
had he lived longer, but one thing is certain, and that is that we 
have here the germ of that mystic feeling which has manifested 
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itself in recent times by a return to Catholicism, or, to be more 
correct, by a religion of the decadence, which differs from the real 
thing as widely as the mysticism of Maeterlinck differs from that of 
Saint Teresa. Huysmans, Paul Bourget, and the Norwegian Arne 
Garborg are the three most able exponents of the type. 

Of the younger Danish authors, the mystic element is most 
apparent in Johannes Jorgensen. He cannot be called the best, 
although he is in many ways the most interesting writer. Schan- 
dorph is a greater novelist, but although still living, he cannot be 
counted among the moderns. Edvard Brandes, Peter Nansen, 
Henrik Pontoppidan and Carl Ewald are all in their way as celebrated 
as Jorgensen, but he has something which they have not, and it is 
this ‘something’ which makes him a mystic. His first volume of 
poems was published in 1887, but his writings did not attract much 
attention until 1893, when he published The Tree of Life. 
This was his best novel, and in order to give an idea of the style in 
which it is written, we cannot do better than quote from the prologue, 
which is written after the manner of an allegory, and is intended as 
a kind of foreshadowing of the story which follows. 


PROLOGUE 


A great green field. 
It is June. The grass is long; the stalks are green with juice; the corn is in 


the ear. The green field is brilliant with clusters of white daisies and yellow 
rapunculus. A broad, bright stream flows silently through the midst of the green 
field—flows towards the horizon, flows away into the shining atmosphere of the 
June day. 

Along the edge of the field grow poplars, blue in the sunny haze. 

In the middle of the field isa man. Stretched full length in the grass whose 
tops overshadow him, lies a youth. Alone, in the midst of the interminable field 
at the bottom of the June day’s glowing sea of air, lies a slender and sunburnt lad. 
Around him and above him no sound is heard save the unceasing hum of insects 


and the eternal song of the lark. 
And he gazes towards the poplars, which, blue in the sunny haze, grow along 


the edge of the field. 

I am afraid of the wood (so run the young man’s thoughts). I am afraid of the 
voluptuous darkness of the wood, with its aromatic perfume after a shower, and 
its coolness which is as intoxicating asa bath. I am afraid of the mysterious 
paths and the dark pine temples, in whose shadow the soul trembles like an anxious 
bird. Never again will I wander along the green paths in the wood, nor will [ 
chase happiness among the silent stems and amid the dark nooks. 

Because in the wood, in the inmost centre of the wood where I have never 
been, but whither my foot turns as the magnet towards the Pole—in the inmost 
centre, in a large black swamp, there grows a tree of which I am afraid to 
think. 

Far away it grows, far away behind the blue poplars on the horizon. 

It is called the Tree of Life. And the legends say that its stem is shining 
white like marble, and its form is that of a woman. The tree is mirrored like a 
marble column in the black waters of the swamp. 

Its branches are of a delicate grey colour, and they wave to and fro without 
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ceasing. Like slimy tentacles they wave slowly in the air and encircle the tree. 
And instead of blossoms and twigs the branches bear bunches of long stinging 
nettles. 

But the flowers of the tree are dazzling white and burning red. . . . And far 
away in the dark wood shine the flowers upon the Tree of Life. 

He who has once drunk the white flowers’ narcotic perfume and kissed the red 
flowers’ blood-red calyx, he never again escapes from the Tree of Life. The delicate 
grey branches sink slowly and encircle his body, and while he is breathing the 
perfume of the flowers, the nettles paralyse his will, . . . while tighter and tighter 
he is crushed in the terrible embrace which only lets him go that he mey sink 
into the still, black swamp, far away from the beautiful field where the blue poplars 
point to the sky. 

Thus thought the youth, and his soul trembled with fear. 
himself : 

I shall always dwell in the open field, under the eternal sky. My eye shall 
always gaze upon the far horizon. 
But the evening drew near. 


And he said to 


Like a phoenix the sun burnt in the west. 


Then the youth arose. His head was dizzy, his feet seemed to give way under 
him. The vapour from the river blinded his eyes, and there arose a bitter, intoxi- 
: cating odour from the still water which struck his soul with apathy, and 
deprived him of his will, In the grass about his feet there shone green glow- 
worms to lead him on the way, bats whirled around his head and flew on beyond 


through the mist, and a white marble column in the form of a woman glimmered 
through the white vapour. 


The youth walked on without stopping. Ile was drawn along as the ship was 
drawn by the magnetic mountain in the eastern fairy tale. The mist became 
: thicker and thicker, but the white form seemed nearer and nearer. His scul was 
| filled with fear and sorrow, but he went on without stopping. 
i He felt that the field was moving away under his feet and that he was 


stepping in swamp and mire. But in front of him the white form seemed to 
stand still. 


And suddenly his hands touched the smooth marble, the smooth white marble 
which is the stem of the Tree of Life. . 


And he never saw again the great, beautiful field where the poplars point 
towards the open and eternal sky. 


It may be that The Tree of Life is not a perfect work of art, 
but it has a fascination all its own. There is something weird and 
attractive in the symbolism attached to certain colours, although at 
times he carries it a little too far. All good things are blue, while green 
is never mentioned except as a presage of evil. He speaks of ‘ blue 
liberty’ and ‘ blue hope’ dreaming far away, while in a former book, 
Summer, he compares the blue lotos to the blue of everlasting 
longing and eternal loss. In the prologue, the poplars pointing 
towards the open sky are blue, but the shining glow-worm which 
leads him to destruction is green. Again and again throughout the 
book he returns to the same idea: 










i You are like me [he says to a woman], you are one who loves green drinks— 
; green absinthe and green chartreuse. . . . You love them as I love all green and 
poisonous things—the green moisture of autumn and the green verdigris on old 
copper, the bottle-green sky of evening, the moonlight which is like green silver, 


the weary green sky of a summer night, and young women, Dagmar, who have 
green eyes. 
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This symbolism recalls Maeterlinck and the pale green bird in 
Aglavaine and Selysette, but there the bird was meant to symbolise 
happiness, and the two keys to the tower were love and death or 
love and sacrifice. Jérgensen does not carry his symbolism as far: 
he rests content with the suggestion conveyed by the two colours. 
He may be compared to Theosophists who teach that a blue aura is 
the best, or to those who trace a connection between notes of music 
and certain colours. 
The Tree of Life is a false title ; ‘The Tree of Death’ would be 
a more correct rendering of the author’s conception of love. It is 
always a woman who leads him astray, always the white marble 
figure of the Tree of Life which drags him down into the depths of 
the black swamp; and when it is not a human being—a Dagmar 
with eyes that shine like green phosphorescence—then it is one of 
the elf maidens who dance in the shadows of the green wood. 
Jérgensen has the soul of a monk from the very outset of his career : 
first of all he is a heathen monk, a priest of Pan, whom he declares 
to be the only god worth worshipping ; later on, when he becomes a 
Roman Catholic, he is still a monk at heart, one to whom love is 
a thing accursed. In consistent accord with this belief, there is not 
a single good woman in any of his novels, except the mother ; the 
wife, when not absolutely bad, is always a silly, doll-like Nora who 
is described as though she belonged to an entirely different species 
from the mother, beside whom she is not worthy to be named. For 
us Northerners, he says in a former work, there is only one kind of 
love possible, and that is the love which speaks of woman in the 
neuter gender—‘ Feinsliebchen, das Liebchen, das Miidchen ;’ Goethe 
could not have written about love in any other language, and 
Frenchmen are to be pitied because they have no neuter gender in 
which to describe a woman. 

The Tree of Life is, as we have said,a false title, and often as 
we read his descriptions of the evil proceeding from this tree, we ask 
ourselves whether it is not the Tree of Knowledge to which he refers, 
rather than the tree whose leaves were for the healing of the nations. 
This suspicion is confirmed by a passage in Bewron, where he speaks 
of the Tree of Life as the forbidden tree of whose fruit the devil 
tempted our first parents to eat. 

The hero in The Tree of Life is a young man named Aage, who 
has a friend, a poet, called Niels Graff. His first novel, Summer, 
also contained the history of two young men, and in none of them is 
there any distinctive character, for as yet Jiérgensen has never 
succeeded in writing about any one but himself. The little tract 
called The Lie of Life and the Truth of Life, which he wrote after 
joining the Roman Catholic Church, is nothing either more or less 
than the story of Aage told over again in the form of an auto- 

biography. Once more he describes the mother who watches over 
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his early years, discouraging every attempt at learning which might 
lead him to question the religion in which he had been brought up; 
he tells of his enthusiasm for astronomy and for the teachings of 
Darwin, of his strange visionary dreams, his life in the capital, 
where he falls in with bad companions; and last, but not least, his 
passionate love for nature, and the distress he feels when—as a result 
of his numerous drinking bouts —he discovers that the contemplation 
of nature is no longer the same intense delight to him that it was in 
former times when he lived as a priest of Pan, rejoicing in moonlight 
wanderings and dreaming happy dreams—when to do nothing, but 
just to dream, was his sole philosophy of life. This period of his 
career is best described in the person of Aage: 


He became a singer and a seer, one in whom the gods took delight. Playing 
on his lyre he wandered by the shore and saw the Nereids playing in the foam of 
the sea, . . . and on still days he caught distant glimpses of Poseidon’s grey head 
raising itself in the shimmering sunlight, or saw the god Glaucus seated upon a 
far-off rock, gazing over the dazzling sea. 


Heartily he despises the matter-of-fact persons to whom these 
wonders were nothing but an old Grecian fable : 


For these people [he says] the world was as regular as a ledger and as unin- 
teresting as a grocer’s shop. To them existence was neither a joy nor a terror; 
the daylight caused them no wonder, and the night was not a mystery. To them 
life was not each day an occasion for surprise as fresh as that with which the first 
man gazed in awe at the earth’s first dawn. 

The earth’s first dawn ! 

Aage was not conscious that he had spoken aloud. As though struck by an 
enchanted wand the words opened a broad vista behind the grey cliffs of 
reality. ... 

Anges thoughts were filled with longing for all that this giant globe had lived 
through and was still living. It was with a sorrow so intense that it might have 
been the earth’s own melancholy at the thought of the days for ever gone by, that 
he dreamed he was sitting on the shore of a primeval ocean whose waves beat up 
against coasts of coral, with a sound which no human ear had heard. . . . 

He dreamed that he was standing on the plains of Chaldea one starry night 
many thousand years ago. Around him in the dark the patriarch’s herds were 
chewing the still September grass; the silence of death reigned over the earth’s 
limitless plains. . . . 

The dream changed, and alone he wandered slowly over an endless expanse 
of snow. A northern wilderness lay outstretched against a dark, lowering sky. 
Cold as ice the wind blew from the adjacent Polar Sea, and across the frozen 
marshes, as far as the eye could reach, there was not a single living being. . . . 

To live all this was life. To realise everything in oneself, to recall the dead 
and bring the distant near, to feel all, embrace all, be all; the thousands of years 
that were gone and those that were still to come, the life of the world in all its 
most hidden corners, and in the innumerable crowds of spheres, to embrace and 
realise it in one all-powerful feeling of humanity’s wandering at the bottom of the 
infinite sea of eternity. 

In the presence of such thoughts as these the strivings of other mortals 
appeared unreasonable. . . . He would not take part in their work. He wanted 
to feel, to think, to dream, and to form his feelings and his dreams into words and 
sentences, to model the uncertain visions of his brain into the firm and durable 
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metal of language, to chisel out a prose style, fragile and beautiful as the golden 
autumnal leaves at his feet, inlaid with pictures which sparkled as precious stones 
and were as rare as costly pearls, 


In these descriptions we recognise the true poet, one who is also 
a mystic to whom dreams are of more importance than the things of 
external life. It is a favourite saying of Jérgensen’s that ‘ Happiness 
belongs to the dreamer alone ;’ he does not wish for happiness, but 
rather fears it, because he knows that in the happiness that is within 
his reach he will never realise the ideal. There are times when he 
compares himself to the Wandering Jew, when he complains that he 
is not capable of genuine love or true friendship because of the 
intense loneliness of which he is conscious, as of a great gulf 
separating the best of friends, making it impossible for any two | 
souls to perfectly understand one another. He would prefer life in a 
monastery, or better still, if it were possible, he would go back to 
the middle ages and live the life of a hermit alone with nature. 
From the worship of Pan to the worship of saints there is but a very 
short step, and a man whose chief delight consists in recalling the 
old Grecian deities, in imagining the woods and sea-coast peopled 
with the nymphs and dryads of the olden time, will experience little 
difficulty in lulling his conscience to rest under the stately Gothic 
architecture of an ancient cathedral, where liturgical prayers rise 
with the incense before the throne of Madonna and Child. 

Jérgensen’s work may be divided into three periods: he was a 
Pantheist when he wrote Moods, Summer and The Tree of Life; a 
Neo-Catholic when he wrote Confessions and the Book of Travels ; 
and these have been followed by the little tract that we have already 
mentioned called The Lie of Life and the Truth of Life, published 
since he joined the Roman Catholic Church, Bewron, The Last Day, 
Enemies of Hell, Parables, and Poems. 

Judged from a critical standpoint, the volume of poems called 
Confessions, and the Book of Travels, are undoubtedly his best 
achievements. The last named begins with adescription of Nuremberg 
in which he has succeeded in reproducing the spiritual atmosphere of 
Southern Germany, and ends in Italy with ‘An Umbrian Chronicle,’ 
where he writes of himself again in the third person, not as 
‘ Johannes’ the Dane, but as the Italian ‘Giovanni.’ He records his 
wanderings from one monastery to another, receiving new impressions 
wherever he goes and encountering fresh difficulties on the road to 
faith. Day after day is spent in reading the miraculous histories of 
saints and martyrs of the middle ages, monks whose self-inflicted 
martyrdom bore fruit in flesh that swarmed with vermin and minds 
that revelled in ecstatic vision. 

In the evening, when the distant mountains are blue in the 
light of the setting sun, when the moon rises and the Angelus is 
rung, then a feeling of mystic joy steals over Giovanni, and he is at 
Vor. XLVII—No. 276 U 
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peace with himself and with the world ; the church and the cloister 
beckon to him, and all that before seemed impossible of belief 
becomes the truth and the only truth. But after the night comes 
the morning, when the sun shines, lighting up the dark places of 
superstition and compelling a truthful answer. Did he really believe 
that the angels had carried a house over the sea from Nazareth to 
Dalmatia, and from Dalmatia to Loretto? Did he really believe in 
a God who worked miracles by means of amulets and scapulars, who 
had given His sanction to the Inquisition, and whose pleasure it was 
to be worshipped by means of a little praying machine called the 
Rosary? ‘I shall become a Voltairian if I think about these things 
much longer!’ he exclaimed on one occasion. For him the choice 
lay between the unquestioning acceptance of every dogma contained 
in the Church’s teaching, and the absolute negation of religion alto- 
gether; there was no Via Media, and Protestantism was to him a 
dead letter. His state of mind at this period is described where he 
says of Giovanni: 

‘His evenings were sometimes Christian. But his mornings 
were always unbelieving, always heathen.’ 

It was only a few weeks since he had written the significant 
words : 

‘The morning is absolute truth ; the evening is a lying juggler. 
No one should live their life except upon the wisdom of the 
morning.’ 

It was too late. Materialism had brought about the inevitable 
reaction, and it seemed to him that the only pathway to the peace 
he longed for was through the Church above whose portal dogma 
had inscribed the words: ‘Abandon reason, ye who enter here.’ 
Let those judge him who will. It was the supreme sacrifice, and he 
made it. 

His next work was The Lie of Life and the Truth of Life—a 
genuine human document. The pictorial design on the cover, no 
less than the contents, proved that neither his artistic sense nor yet 
his mystic, visionary nature had suffered any loss from the change 
in his opinions. The design is a Maltese cross inscribed with the 
words Ave Crua Spes Unica (Hail Cross! The only Hope) on a 
background of pink roses. Happiness is still blwe; she comes to 
him in the form of a young girl clad in that colour, but he will have 
none of her : 

I was not in the world to love, oh no! I had other plans. The object of my 
being was to raise my Ego, to rejoice in myself. . . . 

All feeling, all regard for others have I consumed upon the altar fire before 
the holy image of my Ego, before the idol which I called my art, 

It is as truthful and painful a confession as a man could possibly 
make. There is another passage in the book, which is too long to 
quote here; it is of interest because it suggests that Jérgensen’s 
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visionary descriptions are not an affectation of style, but are due to 
a genuine peculiarity in his mental constitution, and that, like 
Swedenborg and other well-known mystics, although it may be in a 
far less degree, Jorgensen has actually seen some of the visions 
which he describes. 

His next book, Bewion, is of a purely controversial character, 
and the one following it, called The Last Day, is an attempt to make 
the crooked straight and to undo the possible harm done by The Tree 
of Iife—and we are bound to confess that there are many passages 
in the latter which his conscience might well trouble him for having 
written. The manner in which he sets to work is by resuming the 
story of Niels Graff, describing the poet on his death-bed, haunted 
by fearful visions of his wasted youth and of the Day of Judgment. 
The book ends with a dream of the end of the world, when, in the 
midst of a great conflagration, a flaming cross appears, in the 
light of which the stars are seen to grow pale till they vanish 
altogether. Voices are heard crying: ‘The last day! The Jast 
day !’ and the church bells join the chorus and ring in the last day. 

It is a comic touch, suggestive of a scene on the stage, with the bell- 
ringers hastening up the church tower to ring in the Day of Judgment. 
And again the same symbolism, but, alas! also the same characters. 
Niels Graff and Fru Linden are Aage and Dagmar over again. Fru 
Linden’s eyes are green when she decoys him away from his wife ; 
they drink wine out of green glasses, and the sea is green when he 
sails away with her, and—to crown all—he meets a green demon 
in the street. 

Johannes Jirgensen will never be a great novelist, because he 
has only the one character, and that his own; but his poems and 
his Book of Travels are such as to encourage the expectation of a 
masterpiece ; whether or not the expectation will be realised, the 
future alone can show. At present, although the Roman Catholic 
Church has gained an able controversialist, there is reason to fear 
that Denmark has lost an author of great promise. Our hope lies 
in the fact that Jirgensen is a prolific writer. It is only twelve 
years since he published his first book, and since then he has pro- 
duced no fewer than fifteen volumes. 
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Of the younger Norwegian writers it may be said that they are 
entirely unknown in this country, and that to a great extent they 
are unappreciated in their own. 

It is barely fifteen years since England began to realise the 
existence of Henrik Ibsen, and to judge by the criticisms which 
appear in the press, he is still looked upon by many as an extremely 
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‘modern’ author, in spite of the fact that his best works were written 
in the sixties, in the time of Dickens, George Eliot, and Thackeray, 
and that his first play Catilina was published in 1850, exactly 
three years after the appearance of Jane Eyre, and might have been 
read by Charlotte Bronté. Bjérnson’s celebrated peasant stories 
were written a few years later. 

Ibsen, Bjérnson, Jonas Lie, and Kielland, these are Norway’s 
greatest authors, and since their day—if it is not discourteous to 
speak of it as past—the intellectual life of the country seems to be 
taking a rest. At present there are many writers, but none of them 
in the first rank. Ask several Norwegians whom they consider the 
best among the younger men, and in each case the answer will be 
different. One will say Bernt Lie, another Knut Hamsun, a third 
Thomas Krag, while a fourth will prefer Vilhelm Krag, and a fifth 
will say that there is not one who can be compared with Johan 
Bojer. 

The choice would be difficult, if it were not my object to give 
the first place to mystics, for the two Krags are, without doubt, the 
most mystical, and the most modern in their tendencies. 

Of Vilhelm Krag it is impossible to say much, because his best 
work being in verse renders quotation difficult. The first of his pro- 
ductions which attracted the public attention was a short poem called 
Fandango, which appeared in a magazine in 1891 ; it was the strange 
harmonious rhythm, more than the subject with its oriental colouring, 
which was the cause of admiration. Since Bjérnson wrote his 
earlier poems there had been no lyric to compare with it. 

Vilhelm Krag is a greater poet than Jérgensen because he has 
far more imagination, and some of his poems are of the most 
fantastic character ; he also possesses a keen sense of humour—a 


quality which is woefully lacking in Joérgensen—and another advantage: 


which he has over the latter is that he never takes himself too 
seriously. There is one poem of singular beauty, in which he 
promises to tell a tale toa child, which ‘shall be of the Cinderella who: 
never met with a fairy prince, and of the ugly duckling who never 
became a swan.’ His poems are full of variety, he can be humorous 
and pathetic by turns, and sometimes weird and mysterious, as in 
the verses where he talks of the man who goes ‘ seeking and seeking, 
weeping and weeping,’ because he cannot find his own grave, which 
lies west of the moon and south of the sea. There is a certain 
resemblance between him and Maeterlinck, in the latter’s Serres 
Chaudes; colour is the chief thing in his poetry, and when he sings 
of love it is of no earthly woman, but of some goddess of the 
imagination. 

In his prose poems, Night, he is less successful. It is a book 
which belongs to the same category as Jérgensen’s Moods and Ola 
Hanssons’ Young Ofeg’s Ditties. Works of this kind are not unlike 
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the productions of Planchette, and like the latter they are the result 
of auto-suggestion. The brain works like a piece of machinery set 
in motion without any conscious effort of the will, and while the 
writer fondly believes that he is inspired, the impression produced on 
the reader is something which strongly resembles a severe attack of 
delirium. One moment he is haunted by a white dog, the next he 
is terrified by a glass of absinthe which he has himself placed upon 
the table, and which he mistakes for a pair of green eyes glimmering 
in the dark. Then he goes into a black wilderness and hears a voice 
which says: ‘This is life—this is the loneliness of life,’ and he 
stands stiff and dumb with fear. 

The reader cannot suppress the feeling that this kind of literature . 
would not be difficult to write, that he could do as well or better 
himself. Yet considered as raw material it may possibly have its 
good points and might be put to some use if the author knew how; 
but a book that consists of such ravings and nothing besides is clearly 
not fit for the general public. To be a mystic is good, but mystics, 
more than all men, need to be reminded that Pegasus must not be 
ridden without a bridle. Perhaps the reason why the best authors 
are not found among the mystics is that the latter have always 
been too ready to forget this. Blake possessed a vast fund of inspira- 
tion that never ripened to perfection, and Emanuel Swedenborg is 
another example of a genius gone astray. A writer who had the 
faculty of insight possessed by these men, combined with an equal 
power of execution and reproduction, would be a Shakespeare. 

Vilhelm Krag is successful as a poet, but as a writer of poetic 
prose he is distinctly a failure. His novel Homesick begins well, but 
too soon he drifts into mystic ravings after the manner of his former 
book. His style lacks backbone. 

Westward over the Blue Mountains is his best work; it was 
published in 1893, and he has not surpassed it in any of his later 
writings. It is a poetic drama in the style of Ibsen’s Peer Gynt, and 
like the latter it resembles Faust. It is the story of a young man 
who goes in search of the ideal, which is symbolised as a castle among 
the Blue Mountains. Mephistopheles is personified by a Finn who 
gives him the choice between a commonplace existence and the life 
of a prince in the Kingdom of the Blue Mountains. He chooses the 
latter and forsakes his dying mother in order to set out on his quest. 
The third act opens in the hall of the castle, where the hero is seated 
as a prince beside the princess on a large divan shaped like a blue 
flower. 

Always the same symbolism: from the time when Novalis 
wrote Heinrich von Efterdingen, with his blue flower, to the day 
when Watts painted his magnificent picture of Hope, the ideal has 
been blue; but it would be difficult to say from whom Vilhelm 
Krag takes his inspiration. With him the ideal is not the absolute. 
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The hero finds his castle, his princess, his kingdom, he attains his 
ideal, and yet he is not satisfied. He leaves it all to return to his 
mother and his first love; the former he finds dead, while the latter 
will have nothing to say to him—she has found her Blue Mountain 
within the Church. 

Vilhelm Krag is another striking example of the Neo-Catholic. 
One moment he cries, ‘There is no God;’ the next, he is on his 
knees in prayer. As a prose writer he is spoilt by too much reading. 
He has lost his originality by trying to live up to modern standards. 
It is refreshing to turn to his brother, Thomas Krag, for in him there 
is no lack of originality. If he is a mystic, it is because the sea 
and the mountains have made him one, and not because mysticism 
happens to be the prevailing fashion of the day. He is the most 
thoroughly Norwegian of all ; his writings do not bear the trace of any 
foreign influence, and it would be doing him a positive injustice 
to say that he belongs to any particular school. 

His first work of importance was the short story of a fisherman 
who lived by himself on an island on the west coast, Jon Graeff it is 
called. But some of his best writings are contained in the two 
volumes of short stories named respectively Gloom and From an Old 
Town ; it would be difficult to find better specimems of what a short. 
story should be in the literature of any country. They do not lack 
incident, there is in fact more incident in these short stories of his 
than in his longer novels. The little tale called The Gulf is a 
brilliant example of a whole novel condensed in a few pages, while 
the weird ‘reminiscence,’ as he calls the little sketch entitled 
A Stranger, is a ghostly description of a three days’ tramp across 
desolate mountains, where, hungry and tired, he suddenly becomes 
aware that he is being followed by a stranger of no mortal mould; 
when he turns, the apparition disappears, but while he walks on he 
can see and feel that it is following him. 

His longer works are The Copper Serpent, Ada Wilde, Wolf Ran, 
and The House of Beatrice. Of these four Wolf Ran is the best. 
It is free from the reproach of the so-called ‘naturalism’ which has 
to a great extent spoilt Ada Wilde. Wolf Ran is a fascinating 
character, and although the story is a little unsatisfactory on 
account of the plot being so desultory that it scarcely deserves 
the name, yet the impression which it leaves behind is one of 
intense realism, in the truest sense of the word. In spite of the 
dreamy, mystical nature of the characters we feel that they are 
people who have really lived, and it is not without reason that 
the Norwegian critics claim to have found in Thomas Krag the 
leader of a school, which they call the New Realists. His 
style impresses us as being more true to nature than the old- 
fashioned story with a startling plot. Real life seldom presents 
a startling plot, and Thomas Krag has made the discovery that 
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the sum total of a man’s experience does not so much depend upon 
the outward incidents of his career as on his inward faculties 
of perception. Thus a person whose life has been almost entirely 
devoid of adventure may actually have lived through many more 
startling experiences than one who, though he may have seen 
more of the world, has gone through life with the inner senses 
closed. 

It is from this standpoint that the story of Wolf Ran is written. 
It is a man’s life as only he himself knows it to have been, not the 
dull daily routine in which it often consists in the sight of others. 

There are two love episodes in the book; his first love Sara 
reminds us strongly of a ‘little moonshine maiden’ mentioned in - 
Vilhelm Krag’s Homesick, and we are drawn to the inevitable con- 
clusion that both are portraits of the same woman. Sara is a pale 
and sickly girl who has a serious nervous illness, from which she 
never entirely recovers. His second love, Ethel, is beautiful but 
consumptive, and she dies. The author appears to have a special 
morbid fancy for pale, sickly women, and for men who are pursued 
by an unhappy fate which stands in the way of success and hinders 
them from ever being popular among their fellows. Here is his 
theory on the subject : ; 


There are women who never live their life. They have been young girls, they 
have looked as though they were going to grow into loving women. But suddenly 
they have stopped short. And lonely they live through their youth and through 
the years when age overshadows them. Many stupid things have been said about 
them by vulgar lips, words that have been accompanied by sarcastic smiles. 
Would that those who mock at them might be punished for their audacity! What 
do they know, they who take delight in the good things of this world, what do 
they know about the paleness of these women and of the suffering which is 
concealed behind it ? 

I have seen women who had something in their being which has made me think, 
‘ What the reason is I know not, but that woman will never know a man’s love; 
there is something which forbids it.’ And it has come to pass as I thought. 


There is a clever and sympathetic touch where Wolf advises Egil, 
Sara’s brother, to ‘ work out his own happiness,’ and Egil turns to 
him and asks whether he supposes that Sara could work out hers. 

A hard fate seems to hang over her, she is never more than half 
alive after her illness; and his second love episode is not more 
fortunate, for Ethel dies. In his old age he discovers an aged Lap- 
lander who is an uncle on his mother’s side, and with him he lives 
and works until the old man dies. One night Wolf Ran sits by 
his side and tells him many things about his past life, and the old 
Lapp understands and philosophises as follows : 


When one comes to look at your life in the right way, one sees that it has not 
been very different from the lives of other men. For it is true of many that they 
love that which perishes. But you deserve more praise than many, because your 
heart was good, and because you bore it bravely. 
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A short time afterwards he continued : 


Sometimes strong men have mysteries in their natures. Yes, it often happens 
that those who are full of life, and in whom great strength lies, have a drop of 
death-blood in them. And a drop of that can give life a tinge as of unknown 
colours, The tale is told of many an old warrior whose grave is still to be seen in 
these parts. They were strong men and brave ones, but there were abysses in 
their natures whither none could penetrate. You have read the old runic songs— 
many of them contain the blood of ravens and of were-wolves. When I say this, I 
am thinking of you, Wolf Ran, and of all that you have been telling me. You 
are certainly not a weakly man, neither are you a foolish one. In one sense you 
belong to the strong and you have desired life. But you have never been able to 
give your strongest affection to a woman with clear eyes and a merry voice, 
because she had not the other that you sought for. You were disappointed in 
many who were pretty enough—why was it that you felt so strongly drawn 
towards the two women who were marked by runes? Why did you love those in 
whose eyes darkness had cast its shadow? ... Was it not the shadows that 
attracted you? Was it not a drop of death-blood that made you love them?... 
Have you not heard of old chieftains, Jarls and those who were lords over much 
land and many people, who loved their dear ones better as they neared death, and 
met with their spirits in the nights of autumn? Yes, you know that a raven 
circled around the head of the greatest and bravest of the Kings of Norway, Harold 
Fairhair. He sat watching his Snefrid for three long years and gazed upon her 
corpse with joy, because for him she was living still. I know a song about it 
which tells in a few lines about life and death. 

Well know I Were-wolf 
And Raven were born, 

In man’s home. 

Up in high heaven, 

When those two were born, 
Evil stars watched, 


Well know I Were-wolf, 
Well know I Raven, 
That will I tell you. 
Woman dies, 

Whom Raven loves, 
Who loves Raven. 
Woman dies, 

Whom Were-wolf loves, 
Who loves Were-wolf. 
Man and woman die, 
Who by these are loved... . 


The book is an attempt to carry us back into old Norse times and 
to trace their influences upon modern life. Selma Lagerléf has made 
the same attempt, and in some respects she has succeeded better ; 
yet there are passages in Wolf Ran which one would not wish to 
exchange even for the poetic descriptions in Gésta Berling ; take, for 
instance, the picture of Wolf as an old man, when he lives on by 
himself in his kinsman’s house, and expresses his gratitude for ‘ the 
dreams which life had given him ’—it was all that he had to be 
thankful for, and yet those dreams were enough in themselves to 
make up for the absence of all else. 
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Life had come to Wolf Ran like a morning when the light dawns slowly into 
day, and death came to him like an evening when the shadows gather closer and 
closer, until the twilight deepens into night. 


Thomas Krag writes as one of nature’s own poets, and the 
characters with whom he is most in sympathy are the ones which 
are nearest akin to nature. The hero in Wolf Ran is by birth halfa 
Laplander, and the heroine in The House of Beatrice becomes by 
choice and by adoption a gypsy girl. It seems as though he could 
not write about ordinary civilised people, perhaps because they do 
not offer sufficient scope for the mystical side of his own nature. 


IV 
SWEDEN 


Selma Lagerléf is not only the most mystical writer in Sweden, 
but she is also the best. There is absolutely no difference of opinion 
on the subject. Ask a Norwegian or a Dane whom they consider the 
best among their younger writers, and they will hesitate, some naming 
one and some another ; but put the same question to a Swede, and the 
answer is invariably the same: ‘Selma Lagerlof.’ 

It is not that Selma Lagerlof is by any means the only writer of 
importance in Sweden, for there are several. At the time when 
Norway first boasted of Ibsen, Bjérnson and Jonas Lie, and Denmark 
of Georg Brandes and Schandorph, Sweden possessed only one writer 
of importance, August Strindberg, and although he was a realist of 
the coarsest type she was compelled to make the most of him for 
want of a better. At the present time, however, Sweden takes the 
foremost rank in the modern literature of the three Scandinavian 
countries. There is Verner von Heidenstam, the historian and 
novelist, Per Hallstrom and Gustaf af Geijerstam, all of whom show 
a decided mystical tendency as opposed to the ‘realism’ of former 
days. Even Strindberg’s writings have undergone a change since he 
became a Roman Catholic and wrote a book called Hell. 

Women have occupied a prominent position in Swedish literature 
since the days of Frederica Bremer. Ernst Ahlgren and A. C. Edgren- 
Leffler, the friend and collaborator of Sonya Kovalevsky, have written 
several very good novels, while Ellen Key occupies a position of 
considerable influence as a lecturer and writer of essays. 

Selma Lagerlof’s first book, Gésta Berlings Saga, was published 
in Sweden in 1891, and two English translations have appeared this 
year. It is a collection of stories relating to Wermland, one of the 
Swedish provinces, and each story is linked with the next, thus 
forming a kind of historic novel; but the manner of writing is so 
original that at first the foreign reader does not know what to make 
of it or how to class it. ‘Is it a fairy story ora novel?’ he asks— 
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‘a collection of legends or an allegory?’ But gradually, as he 
perseveres, the style grows upon him, and without quite under- 
standing it he proclaims the book to be a very fascinating one. 

Selma Lagerlof was determined not to follow in the footsteps of 
any previous writer, and she has succeeded admirably. In these 
days, when her style is considered especially good, it is interesting 
to learn that her chief difficulty as a beginner lay in her want of 
style. In her schooldays the childishness of her composition was the 
despair of her teachers, and she was many years at work upon Gdsta 
Berlings Saga before she was able to produce it in a style that 
satisfied her; but as this book has been translated into English I 
will not dwell upon it, but prefer to pass on to her next work, 
Invisible Links. 

In spite of the opinion of her countrymen that Gésta Berlings 
Saga is her masterpiece and a true national picture of Sweden in 
the past, I cannot help thinking that her style is better adapted to 
the short story than to a longer work. In Gdésta Berlings Saga, as 
in her latest work, The Miracles of Antichrist, the reader’s interest 
is apt to flag for want of a more positive link of connection between 
the chapters, whereas in the short stories we are kept spell-bound 
from beginning to end, and are forced to confess that each one is a 
little masterpiece. The writer possesses the touch of human nature 
which makes all the world akin, no matter whether she places the 
scene of her story in the old days of serfdom in Sweden, or whether 
her hero is a man of modern times and a convert to the Salvation 
Army. A story in which the latter is the case is very vividly told ; 
the title is ‘A Fallen King,’ bearing this motto: 


Mine was the realm of fantasy, 
And now I am a fallen king. 


The hero, the owner of a small shop, becomes a great preacher in 
the Salvation Army on the strength of certain wrongs of which he 
believes himself to be the victim, but which turn out to be purely 
imaginary. The discovery robs him of his power to preach, and at 
the moment when he finds himself reinstated in the good opinion of 
his fellow men he loses the sole object of his life and the joy of his 
existence. There is no longer anything for him to preach about. 

He was a painter without hands, a singer who had lost his voice. He had 
only spoken of his sorrow. What should he speak of now? 

He prayed. ‘O God, since honour is dumb, but dishonour speaks, give me 
dishonour once more! Since happiness is dumb, but sorrow speaks, give me sorrow 
once more !’ 

But the crown had been taken from him. There he sat, more miserable than 
the most wretched, for he had fallen from a great height. He was a fallen 
king. 

Selma Lagerléf has the power of telling the most commonplace 
tale in a manner which makes it interesting, while a romantic and 
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almost impossible story assumes an air of probability when told by 
her. 

The best story in the book is called The Cairn of Stones. In 
it a young married couple set up house in a little hut which they 
build for themselves near a cairn in the forest where King Atle 
(Attila ?) is supposed to be buried. They have no children of their 
own, and after some years have gone by they undertake the charge 
of a little orphan, but they are not quite as careful of this child as 
they should be, and he dies. Jofrid feels that she is to blame, but 
she will not confess it even to herself, and one night, when she 
stands at the door of the hut looking at the cairn, she seems to recog- 
nise in it, as she has often fancied before, the stone face of the king. 

He was watching her with calm indifference. The strange, unfathomable look, 
which is found in large stone faces, had taken possession of hisfeatures. There he 
sat, sombre and mighty, and Jofrid had a vague indistinct impression that he was 
the representation of something that was to be found in herself and in all 
human beings, something that has been buried for many centuries, weighed down 
with many stones and is yet not dead. She saw him, the old king, sitting in 
the centre of the human heart. He had spread his royal mantle over its unfruitful 
soil. There pleasure-seeking held sway, vanity and pride disported themselves. He 
was the great stone giant whose heart was not touched when want and poverty 
passed him by. ‘The gods have willed it so,” he said. He was a strong stone 
man who could bear the load of unrepented sin without betraying himself. 
He always said: ‘ Wherefore sorrow over that which thou hast done, predestined 
by the Immortals ?’ 

Jofrid’s breast heaved with a deep sigh. There was a feeling within her, which 
she could not express in word, a feeling that she too would have to fight with the 
stone man, if she was ever to be happy. But at the same time she realised her 
utter helplessness. 

Her impenitence and the stone giant out on the heath seemed to her to be one 
and the same, and if she were not able to conquer them first they would be sure 
sooner or later to obtain the victory over her. 


Jofrid knew that to confess would mean that she would lose her 
liberty, and she would sooner die than lose it ; thus of the two evils 
she chose death. She throws herself upon the cairn and receives a 
death-blow as her head falls upon the hard stones. 

Selma Lagerlof must be read thoroughly to be enjoyed: her 
style does not lend itself to short extracts, and the plots of her 
stories are too fantastic to bear repeating. Another very good story 
of hers is called The Outlaws, where the scene is laid in romantic 
times, one of the chief characters being a boy whose father was a 
wrecker and his mother a witch. But the most popular story 
in the whole collection is the little sketch written in memory of 
Frederica Bremer, and called Mamsell Fredrika. It describes 
her last Christmas Eve, with the dreams she had of the past, and 
the good that her example had done for the women of Sweden, 
ending with a description of the great book she had meant to 
write, but which remained unwritten because Death, the dark knight, 
had come to fetch her away. 
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Compared with other writers, Selma Lagerlof has written very 
little, not more than three books in eight years ; but what she has 
written is thoroughly good—there is nothing immature in it. Her 
first work is a masterpiece, and the two which have appeared since 
have not disappointed the public expectation. 

The Miracles of Antichrist is a Sicilian novel, in which she 
has collected a number of tales and legends and woven them into a 
latter-day romance. Here again her allegorical gift is apparent; for 
Antichrist is Socialism, whose kingdom is ‘ only of this world,’ but 
the connecting links, as in Gdsta Berlings Saga, are sometimes 
entirely missing, and one cannot help feeling that the short story, 
not the novel, is Selma Lagerléf’s forte. 

HERMIONE RAMSDEN. 


















ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING AND THE 
MUNICIPALITIES 


It is a matter of common knowledge that this country, as compared 
with the rest of the Continent of Europe, and especially as compared 
with North America, has been very backward in availing itself of the 
great and highly beneficial developments that recent electrical 
progress has brought within the domain of practice. This is the 
more remarkable having regard to the leading position that Great 
Britain has taken in the past, not only in the origination and 
introduction of the steam engine, the steamship, the railway, gas 
lighting, and all the older branches of engineering, but also of the 
earliest great electrical application—that of the electric telegraph, 
both overland and submarine. 

Now, it must not be supposed that the condition of affairs as 
regards the more recent applications of electricity at present 
obtaining in this country is in any way attributable to any want of 
ingenuity or enterprise on the part of English inventors and 
engineers. It is, on the contrary, easy to show that in respect to the 
discoveries and inventions upon which modern electrical engineer- 
ing is based Englishmen have in no way been behindhand. 

To take only a few instances: The earliest electric light, that of 
the arc, was discovered by Sir Humphry Davy, at the Royal 
Institution in Albemarle Street ; and in the same laboratories Faraday 
made those fundamental discoveries in electro-magnetism that 
rendered possible the dynamo, the electro-motor, and the telephone. 
The earliest electric accumulator was the gas battery of Sir William 
Grove. Varley and Wheatstone in London were the first to evolve 
the self-exciting dynamo machine. Swan made, and exhibited at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, the earliest incandescent electric lamp; and if 
the original telephone, that of Graham Bell, was an American 
invention, the transmitting instrument of to-day is in large measure 
based on the microphonic discoveries made in London by Professor 
Hughes. 

Nor in the earlier stages of practical electrical engineering was 
this country in arrear of other nations. At a time when, in America 
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and elsewhere, the design of electric generating machinery was in an 
entirely empirical condition, the late Dr. Hopkinson first worked out 
the correct underlying principles and put the design of dynamo 
machinery on a sure scientific basis. One of the earliest private 
electric-light installations in the world was that of Sir William 
Armstrong, at Cragside; while one of the first electric railways put 
down for practical use was that in Ireland between Portrush and 
the Giant’s Causeway. Even now many of the private electrical 
installations in England are second to none. 

Allowing, then, that this country took its fair share in the initial 
development of electrical applications, we come to the question why 
its position in this respect has not been maintained, and why, as it is 
idle to deny, we are now very considerably in arrear of several other 
nations. The chief reason is well known to all engineers, though in 
many cases—owing to the offence that a free expression of their opinion 
would give to their largest employers, the bulk of the electrical work 
at present being carried out in this country being on account of 
municipalities—they are in their own interests naturally reticent on 
the subject in public. 

Those who have studied the matter are, however, well aware that 
our backwardness is for the most part due to the misguided action of 
succeeding Governments—Conservatives and Liberals being equally to 
blame —who in their perhaps commendable endeavours to preserve the 
community from individualistic monopolies similar to those held by 
some of the gas and water companies, and in their less laudable 
desire to secure the political support of some of the less perspicacious 
classes of the nation, have succeeded in delaying to a very large extent 
in all cases, and absolutely arresting in some instances, electrical 
development in some of its most important directions. 

The earliest action of this nature was Mr. Chamberlain’s original 
Electric Lighting Act of 1882, which so effectually quenched all 
electrical enterprise that until its amendment in 1888 there was 
practically no public supply of electricity in Great Britain atall. In 
the early stages of any new industry one of the greatest difficulties 
to be encountered is the obtaining of capital. The British investor 
is a very suspicious and cautious individual, who requires the prospect 
of considerable gains and the promise of a fair field for a prolonged 
period in order to induce him to take the risks that are inevitable in 
all new enterprises. It was exactly of these inducements that the 
1882 Electric Lighting Act deprived the investor. Under this Act 
the municipality could buy out the private investor on terms which 
certainly left no margin for profit, and would usually mean a con- 
siderable loss of capital at the end of 21 years—a term which was 
obviously far too short in the then state of electrical development to 
ensure an adequate return upon the capital risked. The result was 
that from the date of Mr. Chamberlain’s first Act practically no 
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capital went into the larger fields of electric lighting, and it was 
not till 1888, when the Act was amended and the offending 
purchase clause altered by the increase of the period of undisputed 
concession from 21 to 42 years, that any progress began to be made 
in the public supply of electricity. A delay of some six years was 
thus occasioned, during all of which time, while we in this country 
were practically standing still, America and the Continent were 
_ rapidly going ahead. Nor was this all. No sooner did one or two 
of the first electric supply companies prove commercially successful 
than the municipalities began to bestir themselves, and with the 
assistance of the Board of Trade to cause a still further loss of valu- 
able time. In the earlier instances, in the case of almost every town, 
it was not until some enterprising citizen had gone to the trouble and 
expense of applying to Parliament for leave to commence an electric 
supply that the local authority awoke to the fact that electric light- 
ing had become a practical and profitable affair, whereupon—instead 
of assisting those to whose public spirit, enterprise, and superior know- 
ledge their own tardy recognition of the value of electricity was 
due—they, generally successfully, opposed the granting of the 
necessary powers, and proceeded, usually by no means with haste, 
to obtain a Provisional Order themselves. Again, in the majority 
of cases there was great delay in the exercise of the powers acquired 
—so much so, indeed, that there are not a few towns of considerable 
magnitude where at the present time the municipal electric supply 
installations have only quite recently commenced working and are on 
the smallest possible scale; while in one or two places (for instance, 
in the important and venerable City of York) no public supply of 
electricity is even now available, though, as the present writer can 
personally vouch, private enterprise was ready to establish a supply 
upon most favourable terms, both to the consumers and to the city, 
no less than six years ago. 

So much for the cause why we in England are backward as 
regards electric lighting. 

We pass to electric tramways, and we find much the same story. 
Here the present position is not due to any specially electrical 
legislation, but to the operation of the General Tramway Act of 1870, 
by which tramway concessions are usually restricted to a period of 
21 years. This, coupled with the fact that in the majority of cases 
the leases had not long to run when electric traction became com- 
mercially practicable, and with the opposition of the municipalities 
to any prolongation, is responsible for the position that whereas at 
the end of last year there were in the United States some 20,000 
miles of electric tramway in operation, in the whole of Great Britain 
the mileage was only a few hundreds. 

Now, to some it may not appear very important whether a town 
obtains a system of electric supply or of electric tramways one year 
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or another ; indeed, in itself a year or two’s delay may not greatly 
signify to the inhabitants, and may even in some ways be a positive 
advantage, in that by reason of the delay the plant that is ultimately 
put down may very possibly be superior in efficiency and also less in 
cost. 

This much may to some extent be admitted ; but upon the wider 
basis of the general welfare of a country like ours, which is dependent 
in large measure for its wealth upon its manufacturers, the ultimate 
result must be disastrous so far as the particular industry in 
question is concerned. To see that this is so we have only to 
inquire into the facts at present obtaining in England. While we 
have been standing still, or progressing at a mere snail’s pace, 
America, Germany, and other countries have been advancing with 
enormous strides. While we have been putting down one mile of 
electric tramway they have been putting down hundreds of miles ; 
while we have been installing electric light and power plants by the 
100 horse-power, they have been doing so by the 1,000 horse-power. 
For every 100/. that has been dribbled into electrical enterprise in 
England, thousands of pounds have flowed into it abroad. In this 
way American and foreign engineers have been enabled to gain 
experience denied to our engineers, and abroad, owing to the great 
demand for electrical machinery, electrical manufactories have been 
organised and equipped, and have been supplied with orders on a 
scale which puts our own factories, which have till recently been but 
poorly supplied with work, entirely to shame. And now we see the 
inevitable results ; several of our chief cities are employing American 
engineers to design the tramway systems that they have so tardily 
resolved to construct. Nine-tenths of the equipment of the electric 
tramways at present in course of construction in the United Kingdom 
is being imported from America, as English manufacturers have 
neither the experience nor the appliances for their manufacture. 
What should suffice to make James Watt turn in his grave, the 
corporation of Glasgow, the original birthplace of the modern steam 
engine, has recently been recommended by its electrical adviser to 
order steam engines to the value of some 160,000/. from Milwaukee, 
in the United States, as in the advising engineer’s opinion no British 
maker had the requisite experience in making the class of engine 
required for its new scheme of electric tramways. For similar 
reasons the whole of the electrical plant for the Central London 
Railway is being imported from America, and Manchester and other 
corporations are buying large quantities of electric generating 
machinery on the Continent. Finally, American companies such as 
the Westinghouse Company, and German firms such as Messrs. 
Schuckert, are about to establish works in England, so as to 
maintain in future the lead that they have been allowed to obtain at. 
the present time. 
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Meanwhile the results, as regards the export trade in electrical 
machinery, should not pass unnoticed. In the past, and still so far 
as marine engineering and other branches of mechanics are con- 
cerned, England has done a vast and lucrative foreign trade, not 
only with her own Colonies, but with the Continent and other parts 
of the world. As regards electrical plant, as may easily be antici- 
pated by what has already been said, it is quitejotherwise. English 
electrical manufacturers, having been deprived by the causes in- 
dicated from gaining an equal experience and obtaining equal facilities 
to those enjoyed by their competitors in the United States and in 
Germany, have been naturally out-distanced by their rivals, so that 
the export trade in electrical machinery from this country is com- - 
paratively insignificant. When English manufacturers are unable 
to compete at home, how can they expect to do soabroad? Through 
no fault of their own they have been handicapped in the past, and 
it is now difficult, if not impossible, for them to recover the lost 
ground. 

Nor apparently do the powers that be yet recognise the fatal 
mistake that they are making in allowing municipal avarice to 
impede English engineers from taking advantage, to the common 
good of the country, of the strides that electrical science has made 
of late years. 

In the remarkably prophetic and profoundly penetrating address 
that he gave ten years ago, upon the occasion of the first annual 
dinner of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, in London, Lord 
Salisbury, in terms as philosophic as they were eloquent, pointed 
out the enormous and far-reaching results that would probably 
ensue from the use of electricity as an agent for the transmission of 
power, and the great industrial and social benefits that might be 
expected from development in this direction. In the United King- 
dom we have, excepting in one or two instances in the North of 
Scotland and in Wales, none of the great natural hydraulic sources 
of power which by the agency of electricity are at present being 
turned to practical use in America, Switzerland, Norway, and else- 
where abroad. In this country, however, we have what, when all is 
said and done, is the practical equivalent—vast stores of potential 
energy in the shape of coal—and there is every certainty that 
electric power generated therefrom can be transmitted from the coal- 
pit or its vicinity to great distances, and distributed over large areas, 
with only a very small percentage of loss. Power can thus be 
generated where coal is cheap, and where there is no cost of carriage. 
In addition it can thus be generated on a very large scale, with the 
utmost refinements in the way of labour-saving and economising 
contrivances, and therefore at a very minimum of cost, and can 
then be economically transmitted and distributed to wherever it is 
required. The advantages and commercial importance of this are 
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obvious in any manufacturing district. Already our competitors 
beyond the seas are making use of electrical power distribution 
to a very large extent, and if we in this country do not do the 
same we shall inevitably again be left behind, and other indus- 
tries, besides those exclusively electrical, in which cheap power is of 
importance, will be severely handicapped. 

Now, are we in England to benefit by the possibilities of the wide- 
spread electrical distribution of power in this way, or are we again 
to be thwarted and delayed in obtaining the necessary Parliamentary 
sanction for such schemes? The municipalities, except in rare 
instances, cannot undertake such schemes ; they are far beyond the 
scope of most single municipalities and local authorities ; besides, in 
the majority of cases the risks, though not beyond what private 
enterprise may fairly face, are undoubtedly beyond what should be 
attempted with the ratepayers’ money. So far, it must be confessed, 
the results that have been attained are not very encouraging. True, 
the special Joint Committees of both Houses of Parliament appointed 
the year before last to consider the question reported in favour of 
powers being given in certain cases for the supply of electrical energy 
over an area including districts of numerous local authorities, and in- 
volving plant of exceptional dimensions and high voltage, on different 
conditions from those imposed by the existing Electric Lighting Acts, 
pointing out that it did not appear to them that undertakings 
supplying energy in bulk at high voltage were, as a rule, so desirable 
for local authorities to acquire as the more ordinary undertakings. 

Since then, however, three out of four electric power distribution 
schemes that have applied for Parliamentary sanction have failed in 
obtaining that sanction, and the fourth obtained it only to a very 
modified degree. This has been due to the opposition of munici- 
palities who, though admittedly unable to supply themselves the 
advantages offered, were yet too jealous to allow others to afford 
them. So far, Lord Salisbury’s Government has made no decided 
sign. As we have seen the Premier himself, with his profound 
insight, foresaw the possibilities ten years ago, he must be aware 
even more clearly now of the great importance of the question, 
which is destined undoubtedly to have an immense effect on every 
description of manufacture in which mechanical and electrical power 
is employed. Is it too much to hope that he will give coming 
applications to Parliament by further enterprises of this nature the 
support of his great influence and authority ? 

Nor should the lesson to be learned from what is related above 
be lost upon the general public in other connections. 

Although at present it is to private enterprise in electrical matters 
that the municipalities are offering battle, ‘l’appétit vient en man- 
geant,’ and if successful in this direction similar endeayours in respect 
to other industries are sure to follow. 
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At bottom all improvement is due to individual effort, and where, 
as has hitherto been the case in the electrical world, the municipality 
is allowed always to step in and reap the rewards that are rightly due 
to private enterprise, progress must inevitably suffer, if it does not 
entirely cease. 

On the one hand, municipalities, using ratepayers’ money, cannot 
speculate, and must therefore wait till others have shown the way, 
and proved that success is certain, before they embark on novel 
undertakings. On the other hand, private capital, though ready to 
undertake risks that municipalities dare not encounter, will not do 
so with the certainty that it will not be permitted to enjoy the full 
advantages that successful speculative enterprise deserves. 

Here we have ihe dilemma that impedes progress and favours 
stagnation. So long as this state of affairs exists in England in any 
particular industry, that industry must inevitably fall behind in the 
race with foreign competition. 

A, A. CAMPBELL SWINTON, 
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HARMONIC LITERATURE 


EverY one—except a few inhuman marvels of concentration—must 
occasionally, in the course of his ordinary reading, find himself 
staring vaguely at the page that he has just traversed, with a sudden 
realisation that not a word of it has penetrated deeper than the back 
of his eye. In this state of mind most people must have noticed 
one curious effect. At times, as the reader sits looking blankly at 
the printed lines, something written there—his own name, some 
familiar catchword, a suggestive adjective, or what not—has suddenly 
flashed home to his consciousness, and he has then found himself 
quite unable to say in what part of the page it lay. His wandering 
attention seems to have left eye and mind focussed broadly on the 
page instead of accurately upon a point ; with the result that every- 
thing there has escaped him save the one word which by its associa- 
tions had power to pierce the haze of vagueness that surrounded his 
mind. 

This is, of course, a very familiar occurrence indeed, but there is 
another of a closely related kind, which, though it seems thus far to 
have escaped description, is, I believe, by no means rare. Occasion- 
ally when reading matter which was rather of weight than of 
interest, and especially passages where the author’s descriptive zeal 
outran discretion, I have been startled to find my fading attention 
suddenly recalled by the unexpected flashing on my mind of a vivid 
impression. When this happens, the passage itself on re-reading 
generally gives no clue to the source of the picture. The language 
seems usually as stiff and colourless as before, the choice of words 
as conventional and inaccurate, yet something in it has managed 
to set the imagination to work as vigorously as if it had been a 
literary masterpiece. I should like the reader to try to reach a 
similar result by experiment ; but just as in teaching the young idea 
to whistle, the mere sound of the words ‘ prepare to pucker’ make 
the act impossible, so the wish to receive one of these ‘ flashes’ 
would be sure to fix the attention too closely to leave room for any 
such effect. It seems wholly dependent on an inattentive broadening 
of the mental and visual focus. The mind, not concentrated on any 
one word, simultaneously grasps and blends the meaning of several 
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as they lie together, one above the other, on the page—photographs 
them, as it were—and where these words happen aptly to qualify 
each other, a ‘ flash’ is the result. The extraordinary vividness of 
the picture thus produced can only be due to the fact that the words 
are grasped actually together, and not, as in ordinary reading, in 
succession, when the full significance of each has partly faded by the 
time it is called upon to do its work. 

The power of visualisation which makes these flashes possible is 
shown very clearly in music, where, with the gradual development of 
the art, it has grown to amazing proportions. The earliest written 
music of course demanded nothing of the kind. The records of 
monodic music were as simple as a written sentence, and people very . 
soon acquired the faculty of reading them without actually produc- 
ing the sounds they denoted. Literature and music had then 
reached the same curious situation. Each having been originally an 
art for the ear alone, had, for those whose minds had the necessary 
training, become also an art for the eye. In this condition the two 
arts progressed side by side for unnumbered years; but then came 
the great divergence. Some one happened to discover that two 
musical tones produced together could be very pleasing to the ear : 
and with that discovery music flung off at a tangent from its former 
path of simple monody, and entered upon the career which has led 
to its present vast development, till it has trenched upon the fields 
of half the other arts, and has made necessary a technique by the 
side of which other techniques are as absolute simplicity. No 
discovery has ever broken in upon the orderly history of literature 
with a change so radical, and it is doubtless inconceivable that any 
should ; but the day is not forgotten when it was inconceivable that 
a group of instruments playing different melodies at the same time 
could produce a pleasing effect. It must be remembered that music, 
as an art for the eye, requires a far more complex mental process 
than literature. This is true even of the simple melody; yet so 
marvellous has been the growth of the visualising power, that 
musicians of to-day find no difficulty in reading, as one reads a book, 
the most intricately woven fabric of modern polyphony. 

People in general, it seems to me, have never fully appreciated 
the wonders of mental gymnastics to which even ordinary musicians 
have attained, and one of these marvels—score-reading—seems to 
prove conclusively that the capacity of man in this direction is 
almost without limit. In any large city to-day you may find men 
who can sit at a piano before an orchestral score of perhaps thirty 
lines, which they have neither seen nor heard, and play you a fair 
version of it at full speed. Now these thirty lines, spread as they 
are over a long page, are written in five different clefs, which have 
to be reduced, in the player’s mind, to a common medium; and six 
or seven of the parts are those of ‘transposing instruments,’ which 
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represent sounds above or below the written note. The music may 
be rapid and complicated to the limits of perception, yet the whole 
will not only be grasped instantaneously, but be arranged for piano 
on the way from the player’s eyes to his fingers. It is as though 
one should take thirty different versions of a story, told from as 
many different points of view, and each containing vital facts ; write 
them on one great page in parallel lines of German, Russian, Italian, 
Spanish, French, and Greek ; and then have the combined sense of 
them read off to you at sight in English, at full speed, omitting 
nothing. No limit of this extraordinary power has yet been 
approached, but it is already one of those things that would be 
inconceivable were they not familiar. 

Now, the bearing of all this upon the subject is, as the reader has 
doubtless guessed, that this power is merely the conscious application 
of the faculty which was unconsciously employed in producing the 
‘ flashes’ which were described in the opening paragraphs. There 
seems to be no doubt that it is possible for the human mind and eye 
simultaneously to grasp written signs scattered up and down the 
whole length of a page, and instantly to recognise their blended 
meaning. The purpose of this article is to suggest that the small 
exertion of this faculty shown by accident in the ‘ flashes’ may some 
day be intentionally obtained ; that it may prove possible to develop, 
in literature, something approaching the growth of this power, so 
triumphantly displayed in music; and that the result may be an art 
which is wholly new and startling. 

The development of harmonic music throws light upon the way 
in which such an art might well unfold. For the purposes of the 
comparison, harmonised music may be taken to have begun with the 
embellishment of a simple melody by a second tone sounded now 
and then when it pleased the player. As the taste for the new sound 
grew upon people, more accompanying tones were gradually added, 
and the time between the appearance of one harmony and the next 
was thus shortened. It then occurred to some one to fill up these 
intervals of silence in the accompanying voice by connecting the 
subsidiary tones into a continuous melody. This, however crude and 
incomplete, was real counterpoint ; and from such beginnings that 
artistic science unfolded by processes obvious enough. Let us 
suppose now that we begin with what we may call the literary 
equivalent of a simple melody, say an ordinary narrative. In view 
of the power displayed in music, it seems certain that by grouping 
the adjectives and other qualifying words above and below the words 
qualified—as it were in a chord—each group could be seized as a 
whole by the reader’s eye and mind together. If, then, it were 
found that the effect was unusually vivid, or approached that 
of the ‘ flashes’ I have described, the subsidiary upper and lower 
lines of qualifying words would become fuller and fuller, more 
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and more complete. Then it would appear that, here and there, 
the subsidiary lines would, by the insertion of a word or two, show a 
complete phrase, and from that point to the connection of these 
subsidiary lines into continuous accompanying voices would be only 
a step. We should find our main story accompanied by one or two 
lines of distinct, self-contained, explanatory or decorative sentences— 
true literary counterpoint—and the possibilities of this, inconceivable 
though it be, are dazzling enough to be worth consideration. 

All this, of course, is ‘ new and startling ’ to the point of absurdity, 
but that is because I have been considering only its ultimate results. 
In essence, and from a practical standpoint, my suggestion is simply 
that of a new method of printing literary work; a mere device of. 
typography. In the beginning, its sole effect would be to rid the 
main thread of the narrative of every superfluous word, and at the 
same time render the author free to pile up adjectives, indulge in 
repetitions, and wander from his subject to his heart’s content. For 
generations, perhaps, it would serve only to make perfectly clear 
where lay the gist of the work; but as time went on the eye would 
fall into the way of unconsciously picking up the accompanying 
words and phrases, as the musician’s eye became able to grasp the 
additional notes of a written chord. The art would find its initial 
impulse in the extraordinary conciseness and brevity of works written 
in the new form; but in the end, readers would gradually acquire a 
power of visualisation like that of the musicians, and harmonic 
literature, as such, would really come into being. At first, literary 
counterpoint would probably be as dull as its musical equivalent ; but 
just as strict musical counterpoint was modified into the modern free 
polyphony, we might at last reach a free harmonic form that would 
be as successful as it would be novel. Consider the possible uses of 
repeated themes—phrases made, by repetition, characteristic of a 
whole composition. Even now, when the repetition of the formula 
demands the cessation of the whole flow of the narrative it is often 
enormously effective—as in Stevenson’s fable where the lady seeks 
the people who ‘ have power upon the hour.’ Imagine the effect of 
this device used with equal skill and without this disadvantage. In 
the new form, poems of reiteration—like Kipling’s ‘ Soldier, Soldier’ 
—would lose half their terrors, and gain added meaning. The 
change would open a whole world of new poetic forms, based on 
thematic structure. Who will lead the way ? 


Joseph H. CHOATE, JUN. 
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ANCIENT EGYPTIAN CERAMIC ART 


THERE can be little doubt as to which is the most attractive section 
of the British Museum to the mass of its general visitors. Its best 
filled department is almost invariably that holding the Egyptian 
collection. Towards the contents of the other galleries the public 
attitude may be respectful, it is certainly rarely enthusiastic. The 
‘Etruscan ’ vases—such they still are to the majority—are regarded 
as giving a classical tone to the Institution. Their absence would be 
regretted by a good-natured public although they seem to touch no 
chord of human sympathy in its breast. As yet, it is to be feared, 
neither Greece nor Etruria are names to conjure with. But with 
Egypt the case is different. The reason for the popular predilection 
is not far to seek. It is because the pathetic and dramatic narratives 
contained in biblical history, whereof the scenes are laid in Egypt, 
are familiar to all. Rich and poor, the cultured and the uncultured, 
have been stirred and fascinated by those pictures of ancient life, at 
once so simple and so marvellous. Hence the actual bread baked in 
Egypt thousands of years ago, and the wine-jars no less venerable, 
are reminiscent of Joseph and his fellow prisoners. The bricks 
bearing the stamp of the Pharaoh recall the tasks and trials of the 
children of Israel. And so on with numerous other objects, in them- 
selves trivial and commonplace, but which possess a perennial 
interest from their connection with the chosen people and their 
Egyptian taskmasters. An instance of this association of ideas once 
chanced to fall under the observation of the writer in the Museum at 
Ghizeh. Its genial and obliging keeper, Dr. Brugsch Bey, was 
showing a Royal Highness round the collection. As the party came 
out of the room where the papyri are exhibited a suspicion of boredom 
was perceptible on the royal countenance, which doubtless did not 
escape the notice of his cicerone. He therefore adroitly led the way 
to a case, containing among other objects a chair. This, he stated, 
was made in the time of Moses. At once his Highness brightened 
up, and calling his suite warmly commended the mosaic relic to their 
particular attention. As an example of the cabinet-maker’s craft its 
merit was not conspicuous. 

Interest of the above nature is evidently mainly literary. The 
sentiment is perhaps even more apparent in the reverence with which 
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the Rosetta stone is regarded. Before that block of fractured basalt 
may frequently be observed small groups, composed of provincials, 
colonials, or Americans, paying, possibly, a first visit to the Museum. 
The intelligent curiosity, almost amounting to awe, with which they 
sean the trilingual inscription, arises from the knowledge that by 
its instrumentality the Egyptian hieroglyphs were first. deciphered. 
To many of these wayfarers it has long been an object of veneration 
enshrined in the temple of the imagination. Its actual inspection 
may be the realisation of hopes cherished during the greater part 
of a lifetime. Standing before it, they are brought into intimate 
relationship with the land of mysteries and miracles, of wrath and 
judgment. It is not the obscure Ptolemy to whom the inscription 
refers that they see with the mind’s eye, but the stiff-necked Pharaoh 
whose heart the Lord had hardened. They see the baffled magicians, 
the river that was turned to blood, the smiting of the first-born, and 
then they hear the ‘great cry throughout all the land of Egypt.’ 
This and more do they behold in the mystic signs traced on the 
polished surface of the basalt. If it should ever happen that the 
English-speaking race determines to set up for itself a Caaba, none 
more appropriate could be found than the Rosetta stone. 

A literary interest of this nature deserves, at least, to be treated 
with respect. There is, however, an interest of another kind which 
is not so commendable. This is centred in the mummy rooms, and 
it is there where many of the visitors linger longest. They are 
doubtless impressed by the strange symbolic designs depicted on the 
mummy cases, by the vividness of their colouring, and by the neat- 
ness of their workmanship. It may, however, rather be suspected 
that the chief attraction consists in the occupants of the coffins, in 
those husks of humanity so tightly packed and rolled in their com- 
plicated linen bandages. But there is a gratification even beyond 
their contemplation, and that is when the poor kernel of all these 
wrappings lies exposed in the unveiled horror of its pitiful naked- 
ness. These withered bones and shrivelled limbs are said to exer- 
cise a singular fascination over the imaginations of the more juvenile 
denizens of the courts and alleys leading out of Drury Lane and 
Seven Dials. This is evident from the little parties of workgirls and 
street arabs who make not infrequent incursions into the Museum. 
The late keeper of the department, Sir Peter Le Page Renouf, used 
to tell how, on one occasion, he was accosted by a couple of these 
urchins—Sir Peter had an air of condescending benevolence calcu- 
lated to inspire confidence in the breasts of ingenuous youth—one 
of whom put the inquiry, ‘Please, sir, can you tell us where the 
dead bodies is kep’?’ They clearly considered the National Museum 
to be a kind of British Morgue, where the dead bodies of ancient 
Egyptians are displayed to the admiring gaze of an intelligent 
public, 
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The question arises whether even the literary interest has not 
already been carried far enough? The point of view appears to bea 
probationary stage which all artistic inquiry has to pass through, yet 
it may be unduly prolonged. It will always legitimately exist in 
association with works of Egyptian art, but it is not the really 
important factor connected with them. That lies in their intrinsic 
artistic value and the influence they have exercised on the arts of other 
races. In the case of the study of Greek vases, it is not so very 
long that they were prized on account of the information they 
furnished respecting the mythology and the manners and customs 
of the Greeks. It mattered little whether the art displayed in their 
motives of decoration was good or bad, whether they belonged to the 
best period or to one of decrepitude and collapse ; it was the subject 
of their pictorial ornamentation which alone occupied the attention 
of the learned. All that is changed. The estimation in which a 
Greek vase is now held depends on the intrinsic quality of its art. 
The cases, however, are not quite parallel. Even at the period 
referred to, when the interest in the Greek vase was literary, the very 
high position of Greek art was universally acknowledged; whereas 
the true character and position of the art of Egypt are for the 
general public at present indeterminate quantities. The prevalent 
notions respecting it held in former times resulted from unacquain- 
tance with its actual accomplishment. Scholars accepted the dicta 
of the Greek writers as to its immobility. The critics of more modern 
times were only familiar with the temple decoration of a decadent 
period—an official art at once servile and arrogant-—and rather 
hastily concluded that the colossal effigies of a Rameses the Second were 
fairly representative of the national artistic capacity. The discoveries 
of our own days have, however, completely reversed those opinions of 
the past. After the excavation of Deir-el-Bahari it is seen that, even as 
to monumental decoration, the stereotyped motives of Denderah, the 
ponderous inanities of the Ramesside temples, orthe stilted ornamen- 
tation of the Hall of Columns at Karnac, must not be taken as fair 
specimens of the native talent. That inborn artistic faculty, the 
supreme gift of the race, may be best discovered in the less pre- 
tentious sculpture of the Middle Empire : in theScribe of the Louvre 
or the statues found at Dashour. Or again, in those wood or stone 
figures, of a still earlier period, from the tombs of Saqqarah, as the 
Sheikh-el-beled of the Ghizeh Museum. With no less certitude 
may it be traced in the countless mass of smaller objects which the 
picks and spades of the indefatigable diggers are now recovering 
from the soil of the Nile Valley. For it is to these uncommercial 
miners to whom we shall be mostly indebted for the revelation of the 
true status of the civilisation so firmly established by the race which 
settled in those regions. It is the vein they have struck which wil! 
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finally permit a just estimation of Egypt’s contribution to the world’s 
intellectual riches. 

Remembering the extent and variety of the remains found in the 
tombs of Egypt, or extracted from the ruins of its ancient cities 
during the past fifty years, no one would venture to assert what 
may not yet be won from the same source. Still, when itis con- 
sidered that the more monumental art of the early period has been 
subject to accidents attendant on foreign invasion, as by that of the 
Persians, and that the relentless destruction of tne Arab conquerors 
spared nothing savouring of idolatry, it is possible that the buried 
statues, or works of art of that class, are now comparatively few. 
Fortunately, the output of the smaller objects of art shows no sign of 
abatement. It is from these dainty articles for personal adornment, 
for the ordinary usages of life, or for ritual and funerary rites, that it 
will be possible to illustrate the long continuity of Egyptian art. 
The picture composed from these materials alone would not be 
complete. The more ambitious essays of the artists will always seek 
expression in monumental work, and, happily, what of this we already 
possess gives a clear insight at least into the spirit and achievement 
of the whole. Besides, the highest qualities of style and design 
may be displayed both in the bronze of cabinet dimensions and in 
the full-sized stone statue. 

The Egyptian departments of public museums have not all 
arrived at the stage where their classification can precisely be 
termed scientific, yet such as they are they show that the numerous 
forms of art we are accustomed to find in the gatherings of other 
countries, ancient or modern, are there represented. It will be 
observed that the art is more varied and many-sided than that of the 
other peoples of antiquity. Life in Egypt appears to have been 
richer, more exuberant, than elsewhere. No one would assert that 
her artists rivalled the Greek sculptors in the presentation of heroic 
form or ideal grace, nor did they reach the mastery of design 
displayed in many of the figure compositions drawn upon Greek 
vases, although, as to these latter, a more fitting material might have 
been found for their delineation. Indeed, when the Egyptians 
employed figure decoration on their vases they evinced a far juster 
conception of the ceramic art than the Greeks. This perception of 
the capabilities of the materials and the invention of their appro- 
priate ornamentation, is especially noticeable in the Egyptian artists, 
whether they worked in glass or pottery, metals or precious stones, 
ivory or wood. In all these departments their success was conspicuous, 
and in none was it more marked than in the art of the potter. Its 
lustrous surface gave free scope to their delight in pure and brilliant 
colour. It afforded the opportunity for the exercise of that delicate 
executive skill with which the Egyptian was largely endowed. It 
also called forth his dexterity in the elaboration of the various 
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technical processes by which all artistic pottery is produced. And it 
must be remembered to his honour, that besides being the expert prac- 
titioner the Egyptian potter was the inventor of all those operations, 
artistic and technical, essential to perfect mastery in the ceramic art. 

Among the special qualities of Egyptian pottery its colour takes 
a high place, and would therefore claim a corresponding space in a 
general inquiry into the art, more indeed than can be here 
afforded. A discussion of the full range of the Egyptian palette is 
out of the question, but it may be useful briefly to consider two of 
the more prominent tints. The first impression received on seeing a 
collection of Egyptian ceramic art is that its prevailing colour is 
blue, the second may be that the blue is of exceedingly fine quality 
and very varied in tone. But although of infinite variety it will be 
observed that the blues may be broadly divided into two classes, the 
one having affinities with the precious stone known as lapis lazuli, 
the other with the equally well known turquoise. It was precisely 
these two stones which were the passion of the Egyptian connoisseurs. 
The ‘precious blue and green stones’ are associated with the earliest 
recorded zsthetic taste of the race. They were found in the valleys 
of the Sinaitic peninsula, and it was for the possession of the mines 
in that district, yielding copper ore and the precious stones, that the 
kings of the Ancient Empire first engaged in foreign conquest. 
Again, the inscriptions describing the victorious campaigns of the 
later Pharaohs in Syria and Asia Minor frequently contain lists of the 
spoil, or of the tribute imposed on the vanquished, special pro- 
minence being given to the blocks of the ‘true blue stone.’ Some- 
times also vases and works of art in the blue stone are mentioned, 
such presumably as the articles in lapis lazuli excavated at Dashour. 
Seeing the estimation in which lapis lazuli and turquoise were held, 
the potters, once having invented a vitreous glaze and found out 
how to colour it with an oxide of copper, sought to assimilate 
their wares to the vases in these wondrous stones. Not that the 
imitation was intended to be deceptive. They, as well as their 
patrons, recognised the satisfying splendour of the lapis lazuli and 
the joyful vivacity of the turquoise at their true decorative value, as 
the colours best adapted to give distinction to their wares.! 


) The feeling of the Egyptians towards these primeval tones coincided with that of 
all the elder artistic races. Cennino Cennini, the quattrocento Italian painter, wrote : 
‘ Ultramarine blue (lapis lazuli) is a colour more noble, beautiful and perfect than 
any other colour. Its good qualities exceed anything we can say in its praise. And 
with this colour, together with gold (which are the greatest ornaments of our art), let 
everything be resplendent.’ The Egyptian artists had also learnt the spell which 
lay in this combination, as may be seen from the gold setting of many of the lapis 
lazuli objects. Toilet pots in blue faience have been found with the lids and rims 
in gold. They are naturally rare, on account of the gold having been stripped off 
them in ancient times. Some of the most interesting examples of the apposition are 
those recently discovered in the foundation deposit of the Ramesseum, excavated by 
Mr. Quibell. They consist of ultramarine coloured plaques, whereon are mounted 
cartouches of Rameses the Second in solid gold. 
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In the after ages lapis lazuli and turquoise colour came to be 
regarded by the Egyptian potters, as they were by those of other 
countries, as dark and pale blue, and as such were used with good 
artistic effect by the native ceramic artists. But it was not always 
so, the feeling once was that they were colours special and apart, 
and it is well to bear this in mind when studying the pottery of the 
earlier times. 

The fabrication of earthen vessels is common to all races in a 
primitive stage of their civilisation. In the Nile Valley, as elsewhere, 
the pottery, in the first instance, was fashioned by hand and dried in 
the sun. Then followed the inventions of the potter’s wheel and 
that of baking the ware in a furnace. The pottery thus produced. 
would be more easily shaped, more symmetrical and stronger than the 
hand-made vessels. The well-known paintings in the tombs at 
Beni-Hassan illustrate all the processes of preparing the clay, the 
‘throwing’ and the firing, but, unfortunately, there are no repre- 
sentations of the preparation of glaze. Yet it must have been 
invented before the date of the Beni-Hassan pictures—the Twelfth 
Dynasty—since scarabs and cylinders bearing the names of early 
Kings of Egypt show traces ofa vitreous glaze. It is true these are 
carved in schist, but even admitting that its first application was to 
stone seals and amulets, it would not have been long before the 
lustrous coating was also applied to the small stone vessels of the 
period, and thence to the pottery the transition was easy and 
obvious. But there is considerable probability that the inventor 
of glaze was a potter. Glaze is sometimes unintentionally produced 
in firing earthenware. From excessive heat or some accident in the 
preparation of the ‘ body,’ a portion of the surface of the object fired 
becomes vitrified. This circumstance, falling under the notice of an 
inventive genius, would suggest to him that if the entire surface of 
bowls and vases could be covered with this vitreous coating they would 
not alone be pleasanter to the eye, but they would also be non- 
absorbent, which would add considerably to their value. That faience 
contemporaneous with the scarabs has not been discovered or 
identified, is readily understood when the fragile nature of the 
material is considered. Blue faience * beads have been found in 
tombs of the Ancient Empire, and although the evidence as to their 
date is not conclusive, there is a probability of their belonging to the 
Fourth Dynasty. 

The earliest examples of the native faience having an authenticity 
apparently unexceptionable are some few figures of hippopotami about 
eight inches long, together with a statuette of the god Bes of about 
the same dimensions: they are attributed to the Eleventh Dynasty. 


* The faience is sometimes erroneously termed ‘porcelain.’ The material for the 
fabrication of porcelain is not found in Egypt, neither was it known to the native 
potters. 
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A few vases have been assigned to the same period, but here again, 
as with the beads, the evidence is not quite convincing. The 
hippopctami were discovered in the Eleventh Dynasty tombs of 
Drah-abou-’] Naggah, at Thebes. The modelling of the animals is 
broad and masterly, the heavy, cumbersome forms of the beasts being 
well expressed. Their colour is turquoise of an exceedingly delicate 
quality, pure and limpid as the morning sky in Egypt. On the 
bodies of the creatures are depicted birds and butterflies, lotus plants 
and reeds, drawn in manganese purple with a clean and precise out- 
line; the artist thus naively intending to indicate that the animal 
was in his native haunts. Examining a fracture in one of them, it is 
seen that the paste or body is a white, siliceous frit, which from its 
smoothness has been thoroughly levigated. The glaze has been 
coloured with an oxide of copper prepared with extreme nicety, and 
has been thinly and evenly spread over the surface. Nothing could 
be simpler than this brilliant blue faience with its fine purple 
ornamentation ; at the same time it renders the impression of perfect 
mastery of the art. The colour is exquisite in tone, and all the pro- 
cesses of fabrication have been executed with the consummate skill 
only attained by long practice. The art may here almost be said to 
have touched its utmost limit from a technical point of view. All 
else was a question of details, doubtless involving continuous and 
complicated experiments, but which—the artists having conquered 
such a solid standpoint—were tobe conducted with a sureness and 
precision that would never be at fault. 

Coming to the Twelfth Dynasty, which was a time of great 
prosperity in Egypt, we pass out of the region of conjecture and 
arrive at a period whereof at least one of the vase forms have 
been discovered. This is a small blue unguent pot, a little more 
than three inches high and bearing the cartouche of King 
Usertesen the First. Its shape is oviform, having a rounded rim 
at the foot and a heavier one surmounting the neck; the substance 
is thick for its size. The glaze has lost its lustre, the once deep 
blue has paled and faded; but this is scarcely to be wondered at, 
considering the many centuries which have elapsed since it stood, 
probably gold-lidded, on the toilet-table of some queen or daughter 
of the Pharaohs. This precious relic (now in the Ghizeh Museum) 
was found by Mariette at Abydos. It would probaby come from a 
tomb, in that the sacred soil of Osiris, where the most pious among 
the Egyptians from all parts of the realm, especially those who had 
held the priestly office, always sought to find their last resting-place. 

The discoloration and injury to the glaze, it may be remarked, 
are not necessarily due to age or usage. These often add a pleasant 
patina to Egyptian pottery. They arise from the vase having been 
long in contact with damp earth or some other moist substance 
containing acids, which have eaten into the glaze and corroded the 
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mineral oxide which formed the colouring matter. This is an 
accident to which all Egyptian pottery has been liable, and has to be 
taken into account when the colour of the wares is in question. 
Sometimes turquoise blue will turn green, or vanish altogether, the 
deep lapis lazuli blue will change to a dull grey, or the dark green to 
ared. But where no moisture has reached the faience it will retain 
its pristine colour as pure and brilliant as on the day it left the 
furnace. 

The present vase also suggests another general observation which 
the inquirer into the history of Egyptian pottery should bear in 
mind. Judging alone from style, it might be thought that the vase 
belonged to an art anterior to that of the hippopotami above men- 
tioned. It is well ‘potted,’ but the substance is thicker and the 
forms are rounder than what might be expected from the potter who 
made the objects from Drah-abou-’1 Naggah ; the style, in short, is 
apparently more archaic, more allied to the art of the Pyramid age 
of the Fourth Dynasty. The probable explanation being that the 
vase came from a pottery remote from Thebes. In a land having 
the extent of Egypt, and although nominally under one crown 
not really united, it cannot be supposed that the art was everywhere 
on the same level at one and the same period. In some, perhaps 
purely agricultural, districts the potters would cling to the earlier 
forms, while in the principal cities or centres of commerce they 
would be more enterprising, inventing new wares, which they would 
seek to render attractive by their lightness and elegance. So also 
with respect to the schemes of colour—what would be admired in one 
place might be unfashionable in another. It would have been the 
same as with the religious beliefs—the crocodile that was cherished 
and worshipped as a god in one nome, was elsewhere execrated and 
slain without mercy. 

There is considerable difference of opinion respecting the authen- 
ticity of the lists of kings who are said to have reigned between the 
Twelfth and the Eighteenth Dynasties ; it has even been put forth that 
the interregnum between the two, instead of being five hundred 
years, as stated by some writers, was only a comparatively short 
period. Whatever it may have been, its potteryis unknown. There 
is, however, a remarkable bowl bearing a half obliterated inscription 
which has been supposed to include the cartouche of King Sebek- 
hotep the Second of the Thirteenth Dynasty. From the few remaining 
hieroglyphs it is evident that the inscription was of the usual 
character—that the king was beloved of the god and was the giver 
of life for ever; but as to the cartouche, so little of the hieroglyphs 
can be discerned that it is impossible to state positively what was 
their original meaning. The bowl is between four and five inches 
high, it is rounded at the bottom and with the sides gently sloping 
outwards. It has been ‘thrown’ and finished with great care, the 
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sides being thin and smooth. The colour is a deep, lustrous blue, 
of such transparency that one appears to see far down into its 
mysterious depths. The inscription, which forms a band round the 
upper half of the exterior, is in finely drawn characters of a purplish 
black colour. Judging alone from the style the art might be 
concluded to belong to the first half of the Eighteenth Dynasty, and 
it is probably to that period that it will be ultimately assigned.* The 
bowl is now on exhibition at South Kensington Museum. 

Under the rule of the energetic kings of the Eighteenth Dynasty 
Egypt enjoyed a high degree of prosperity. Her armies were 
victorious in Syria, in the country through which the Euphrates 
flowed, and in the South far into the Soudan. Wealth and riches of 
all kinds were poured into her cities; her commerce was extended 
in every direction, and art was never in a more flourishing condition. 
Hence, with respect to the pottery, we have no longer to deal with 
solitary examples, painfully questioning how far they may be repre- 
sentative of the contemporary art. From this time it is possible to 
attempt a classification which, although it may not be that finally 
accepted, may at least be useful in the present stage of the inquiry. 

Before glancing at the faience, it will be desirable to pause for a 
moment before a group of vases and small objects in glazed schist, 
some of them being inscribed with the royal cartouches of several of 
the Thothmes and Amenhoteps. The objects, whereof more than a 
score are known, are divided amongst the museums of Ghizeh, 
Turin, Paris, Berlin, and London, a few being in the collection of the 
Rev. W. MacGregor. They are mostly articles for the toilet, but in two 
or three instances are statuettes, as, for instance, a delicately carved 
group of Isis suckling Amenhotep the Fourth. Among the animals, an 
admirably executed figure of a crocodile bears the cartouche of 
Amenhotep the Third. The most numerous among the smaller vases 
are some toilet pots to contain Kohl—the black ointment with which 
the Egyptian ladies anointed their eyes. These vases are generally 
affixed to small stands ornamented in open work. The receptacle for 
the Kohl is a hollow cylindrical core surrounded in some instances 
by an outer vase, separated from it, except in a few places, and 
elaborately ornamented in open work. What may be called the 
outer vase has straight, or but slightly curved, sides rising from the 
base, then rapidly curving into a narrow neck, and, finally, suddenly 
extending to a flat surface at the top, which has a larger circum- 
ference than the base or the shoulder. Originally the disc at the 

* A touching interest is attached to the bowl from its having been one of the first 
pieces of Egyptian pottery acquired by the late Major W. J. Myers, 60th Rifles, who, 
on the 30th of last October, was killed at Ladysmith. The Major, who had a genuine 
taste for art, began his collection when he was Aide-de-camp to General F. Stephenson, 
commanding the army of occupationin Egypt. For the last dozen years he had been 


adding to it with rare judgment and discrimination, until it had become one of the 
most important representative gatherings of Egyptian ceramic art. 
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top was duplicated by an equally flatlid. The only one preserved is 
in the Ghizeh Museum; it is covered with an elaborately incised rosette 
design. The principal ornament on these singularly original little vases 
is displayed on the upright sides ; it is there lavished with a prodi- 
gality of invention and a finesse of execution truly marvellous. 
There are minute figures of gods, sacred birds, winged scarabs, and 
the various ritualistic and royal emblems ; the latter suggesting that 
these sumptuous toilet pots were only made for queens and princesses ; 
indeed, one of the series belonging to Mr. MacGregor contains amidst 
its ornamentation the cartouche of a Theban princess. In the 
majority of cases the glaze is a rich mottled green, rather dark in 
tone, and taking sparkling lights on the relief ornament. Those - 
among the vases having smooth sides are distinguished by the bold- 
ness of their forms; for instance, a globular body will be supported 
on a sharply accentuated foot, and be surmounted by a long straight 
neck curving outwardly at the top, the handle forming a long loop. 
Another will have the bulbous body, projecting lip, and solidly defined 
foot seen in the enamelled glass lamps of the time of Sultan Hassan— 
this reappearance at distant intervals of ancient motives is not 
uncommon in the long sequence of Egyptian art. The glazed schist 
ware is, of course, the continuation of the artistic form invented in 
the earlier dynasties. The technical processes are similar, but the 
artistic ability has largely developed. Its course has not yet been 
clearly traced, there being long spaces of time whereof no specimens 
of the art are known. It certainly had arrived at a high degree of 
proficiency during the reign of Usertesen the First, since a head 
bearing his cartouche has been found; its extraordinary executive 
ability proving that the art was successfully practised as far back as 
the Twelfth Dynasty. The object belongs to the Myers collection. 
The characteristic qualities of the Eighteenth Dynasty pottery 
correspond with those observable in the above-mentioned group of 
glazed schist. The design is full of vitality, the colour potent. 
While the forms incline to massiveness, their carved or incised 
ornamentation is never lacking in finish, which on occasion can be of 
extreme refinement. An example in Mr. MacGregor’s collection 
repeats in faience the method of the double wall schist Kohl-pots, 
and, considering the unstable nature of the material—siliceous frit— 
before it is fired, gives evidence of a manipulative dexterity highly 
creditable to the potter. The outline is that of an elegant phial, 
rounded at the bottom and tapering to a slender neck, which is 
crowned with a half-expanded lotus flower. The outline, however, 
is not continuous, as it might have been in a more careless and easy- 
going period. It is arrested at the shoulder and at the top of the © 
neck, not enough to suggest harshness, but sufficient to show that 
the designer desired the separate parts of the vessel to be clearly 
defined. The bottle for holding the liquid is attached to the outer 
Vor. XLVII—No. 276 z 
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covering at the base and at the neck. The enclosing vase-form is 
in pierced work ; its motives of ornamentation include a head of the 
goddess Hathor flanked and crowned with uraei, vultures bearing 
the seal, a figure of the god Bes and papyrus columns; the rounded 
base represents an expanded lotus flower. The colour is deep blue 
inclining to purple, reminiscent of the velvety surface of a ripe 
plum with the bloom still upon it. The costliness of this ware 
would naturally restrict its output, its extra fragility will also account 
for so little having been preserved intact. 

The wares in more ordinary use were painted, the ornamentation 
being generally in a manganese purple and the ground the popular 
deep blue. Typical examples of the higher class of vessels for 
domestic use may be selected from the drinking cups or bowls. 
They are either a half globe or a shallower cup flattened in the 
centre so that it may stand steadily, the spring of the sides being 
first concave but soon merging into a convex line. The motives of 
the interior decoration are generally fish swimming amongst lotus 
flowers, more rarely Hathor heads and lotus flowers, or the lotus 
alone. There is frequently a small square drawn in the centre and 
covered with wavy lines—symbolising a tank filled with water; or 
the centre may be a rosette with fish swimming round it, and beyond 
this a couple of circular bands composed of lancet-shaped leaves. The 
exterior on a particularly choice specimen may have a rosette in the 
centre, then bands of leaves or petals framed by other bands of con- 
centric lines, but usually it is one expanded lotus flower drawn in 
outline and covering the whole surface. It is from these Egyptian 
bowls that the Greek vase painters of the archaic period adapted 
the same design of the open lotus flower for their own wares. 
Occasionally one finds bowls of the above form containing figure 
subjects in their interior decoration ; it may be a girl playing a guitar, 
or smelling a flower, or punting a boat among the papyrus beds ; the 
style of drawing, however, in these instances appears rather that of 
the Twentieth than of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

Incised ornamentation was probably practised in Egypt at a very 
early period. The first artistic pottery of the kind which has been 
discovered dates, however, from the Eighteenth Dynasty. The 
technique in its simplest form consists in graving the ornament on 
the vessel when it has been dried but not fired. The design is then 
filled in with a paste of another colour, the vessel is dipped in the 
vitreous glaze, and is then ready for the furnace. The colour- 
scheme may, of course, be extended by filling in the incision with 
pastes of more than one colour. Thus we find vases in white 
grounds will have their ornament in blue and red. Of the 
various combinations of colour, perhaps the most impressive is that 
rendering the design in turquoise on a ground of lapis lazuli. In this 
instance the technique is ingenious; the ‘body’ has been mixed 
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with a dark blue colouring matter, the incised ornament was filled 
with a white paste, the covering glaze for the whole being in 
turquoise, which consequently is exceedingly brilliant when 
displayed on the white, and impart. a delicate softness to the 
ultramarine ground. No examples of this last-mentioned colour- 
scheme in vase forms have been yet discovered in a perfect 
state, but the fragments and portions of small toilet vases afford 
hints of their original shape. The Ghizeh Museum contains 
a largish white bowl with the ornamentation and inscription in 
blue and red, of a globular form, similar to that of the stone 
bowls of the Old Empire, of which important specimens are in 
the British Museum and in the collection lent to South Kensington . 
Museum by Mr. Randolph Berens. The Louvre possesses a beautiful 
Kohl pot in a deep yellow ground with the ornamental inscription in 
blue. It also owns a bracelet whereon the inscription is turquoise 
blue on an ultramarine ground, the technique being the same as that 
above described. Both these objects are intact. The inscription on 
the bracelet reads, ‘[Long] life to the beautiful god, lord of the 
two lands, the lord maker of things, Neb-Maat-Ra son of the Sun, 
beloved of the company of the gods, Amen-hetep [III.], prince of 
Thebes, giver of life and health, like Ra for ever!’ The other 
unbroken pieces and many of the fragments of vases bear the car- 
touches of Amenhotep the Third, and sometimes in addition that of 
his Queen Thii, hence it may be supposed that, like the schist before 
mentioned, this was also a royal ware. Many of the examples have 
been found amidst the ruins of the palace of Amenhotep, on the 
western bank of the river, at Thebes. 

Several other striking phases of the vigorous Eighteenth Dynasty 
deserve attention; one only, however, can be briefly noticed on 
the present occasion, that being the glazed tile-decoration of the 
reign of Amenhotep the Fourth (Khuen’aten). It will be remem- 
bered that the transference of the royal residence from Thebes to 
Tell-el-Amarna was connected with a very singular episode in the 
history of Egypt—nothing less than a religious reformation attempted 
by the monarch himself. Little can be said with certainty as to the 
course of events leading up to the royal desertion of the ancient 
capital, other than it appears the king wished to substitute the 
worship of one god—the Sun god—for the crowd of local divinities 
which were adored in the various nomes and cities of the eipire. 
Along with the religious reformation there seems to have been an 
artistic movement of a naturalistic tendency. The evidence mainly 
consists in certain pictorial representations, and in some glazed tiles 
and plaques found a few years ago at Tell-el-Amarna by Professor 
Petrie. They exemplify a modification of the incised process, in 
which the surface of the tile is inlaid with detached passages of 
finished ornament, thus obtaining an additional richness of effect. 
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For instance, the decorative motive of one of the panels of tiles is a 
meadow covered with daisies. The design would be drawn in a 
brownish green outline, delineating the stems, leaves, and flowers. 
Then the ground is painted a pale grass green, and the surface where 
the daisies are drawn lowered with a sharp tool, sufficiently deep to 
admit the circular plaques in white frit representing the daisies. 
These are modelled in relief and their centres painted yellow. A 
blue thistle is added here and there for variety. The tile is then 
glazed and fired. The scheme of colour is charming, nothing could 
be fresher or gayer than its general effect. It is suggestive of an 
English summer landscape, painted by Millais in his early manner. 
One wonders whence the artist, working on the parched and arid soil 
of Tell-el-Amarna, derived his inspiration. No trace of an Egyptian 
Eighteenth Dynasty Wordsworth has yet been discovered, nor, judging 
from what is known of Egyptian poetry, will there ever be, but we 
may venture to hope that the diggers will find further examples of 
his free, untrammelled, unritualistic decorative design. 


HENRY WALLIS. 








SOME STRAY SHOTS AND A MORAL 


Some thirty years ago my partner and I were making our way up 
the Valley of Saguache Creek in Southern Colorado, when we came 
in sight of a small band of Utes alittle ahead of ourwagon. A buck, 
his face gay with paint and his sidelocks beautifully braided with 
beaver fur, struck the whip to his spotted pony and dashed up at 
the gallop to interview us. 

‘Where you go?’ he asked, after the usual ‘How-hows’ of 
greeting had been interchanged. 

‘Oh, up the creek a bit,’ said my partner carelessly. 

‘What you do there?’ persisted the inquisitive redman. The 
upper part of the Saguache Valley had only just been ceded by the 
Utes, who were a tribe of hunting savages, and no ranches had as 
yet been located there within the mountains. My partner informed 
him that we purposed taking up a ranch for cattle and hay some ten 
miles above at the Forks, explaining in answer to further queries in 
what the business of a ranchman’s life consisted. After satisfying 
the Indian’s curiosity my partner, in turn, put a question to him. 

‘ Why don’t you take to ranching ?’ he said to the noble savage 
who sat there before us with his long rifle in its beaded buckskin 
case across his saddle. ‘ Hunting ’ll be played out soon, and you'll 
want to be doing something for a living. Why not try a little work 
for a change ?’ 

The Indian drew himself proudly back with a fine contempt. 
‘ Navajo work,’ he said, ‘work heap!’ The Navajos were a pastoral 
tribe, thrice more numerous than the Utes, and they lived and 
prospered by the flocks and herds which they tended with great 
industry; but the fierce Ute hunters reckoned that one Ute brave 
could lick three Navajos any day. ‘Navajo work!’ he repeated in a 
tone that indicated that the Navajos to him were mere dogs. 
‘ Mexican work,’ continued the redman, with a scorn scarcely less 
pronounced ; ‘ that all right for him. American work! that all right 
too.’ He paused a moment, his bright beady eyes flashing fire at 
us. ‘Ute, no!’ he said, his lip curling with a magnificent disdain. 
‘Ute not work. Ute fight ; kill men.” 

There spoke the true savage. Apart from the necessary business 
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of hunting deer for food, the one sole aim of his life was to win 
among his fellow-braves the name of being a great manslayer. ‘The 
American Government,’ so I was once told by an old Mexican 
frontiersman, ‘is always trying to meddle with the Indians’ arrange- 
ments ; the agent is always wanting to make any common buck that 
suits his own ideas into a chief. But the Indians don’t care a cent 
about the choice of the Government agent. They have only one law 
of their own about it. Hl capitan de los Indios es el que ha matado 
mas hombres—the captain of the Indians is he who has killed most 
men.’ And there the Mexican had unquestionably put the truth in 
a nutshell. 

Such being their ideals, it is small wonder that the redmen 
show a keen practical insight in estimating the value of the accom- 
plishments that chiefly command success in their business of man- 
slaying, and not least among these do they reckon the ability to 
shoot straight. I had an amusing proof of this fact not long after 
the incident related above. There had been some little ructions 
with the band of Utes represented by the gentleman who so scorned 
the idea of a Ute working, but happily the mischief was assuaged 
without bloodshed. It was the presence of Wolf, a much greater 
manslayer than the above-mentioned redskin, which prevented the 
outbreak ; for Wolf was wise enough to insist on peace being kept 
with the whites and summarily put a stop to the trouble. This 
Wolf was a fine specimen of the natural savage, whom I had watched 
with great interest the year before ‘dancing’ a Cheyenne scalp he 
had taken. Now, as soon as peace was settled, he and I became 
very friendly, and I allowed him to examine a seventy-five dollar, 
‘50-calibre, breechloading Sharp’s rifle that I possessed. He appre- 
ciated its excellence thoroughly and begged me to let him practise 
with it at a mark. As peace was secured I had no objection, and I 
gave him some cartridges for it with which to try his skill. We 
were then at a ranch on the Lower Saguache outside the mountains, 
where a few whites had rallied in the expectation of a Ute war that 
never came off. I did not go out to watch Wolf's rifle-shooting, but 
stayed indoors finishing a ‘dime novel,’ the Indians of which some- 
how seemed in no wise to resemble those around me. I heard the 
rifle cracking away at intervals, until Wolf came running in with it 
in his hand, and insisted that I must now come out and see. Sol 
yielded, and sure enough the Indian had borrowed a flat-headed nail 
from the ranchman and had nailed an old envelope of mine against 
a tree, and Wolf had been putting ball after ball into the paper, till 
at last he had got in one that all but touched the head of the nail in 
the centre. Catching me by the arm he pointed with pride to this, 
his latest shot, and thrusting the rifle into my hand, ‘Shoot,’ he 
urged ; ‘ you shoot now!’ 

In vain I protested, urging that I didn’t. care to shoot, didn’ t 
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want to waste more ammunition, and so forth. Wolf, delighted at his 
own prowess, was inexorable; so, at last, just to gratify him, I 
accepted the rifle without more ado, raised it quickly to the shoulder, 
and loosed off. Down dropped the envelope fluttering to the ground ; 
the ball had driven up the central nail and set the paper free. Of 
course I myself very well knew it was an uncommon lucky shot ; 
nevertheless I handed him the rifle back and turned carelessly away, 
as if I was in the habit of driving nails like that every day. I had 
expected that the redman would be jealous; but, no: Wolf was not 
jealous ; he was glad, glad at being beaten; and catching me most 
affectionately by the arm, ‘ You come with me,’ he said very earnestly, 
‘you come with me. We go out on the plains together, kill Kiowas.’ 
Kiowas were redmen like Wolf, only they were redmen of another 
tribe, hostile to the Utes, and by consequence his natural prey. The 
soul of this noble savage yearned for Kiowa scalps, and if I would 
only bring that Sharp’s ‘50-calibre along he was sure we would not 
return empty-handed. 

But my ambition was turned in a different direction, and my sole 
object was to become a peaceable ranchman as speedily as might be ; 
in Western phrase, ‘I hadn’t lost any Kiowas,’ and Wolf's eager 
invitation fell upon ears that were deaf to his charming. 

My partner disapproved of my friendship with Wolf. He had 
the natural hatred of Indians which was practically universal along 
the frontiers exposed to their ravages. I remember a characteristic 
story he told me of his own early life. 

‘Once when I was a boy up in Northern Colorado,’ he began, ‘I 
crawled on a black-tail buck and plugged him good through the 
lungs. He run a smart way, but I trailed him, for I knew he’d got 
to drop, and drop he did. But, I tell you, when I got up to him, I 
found a big buck Arapahoe settin’ alongside of the carcase and a-going 
to help himself to it. I told him it was my deer, but he guessed he 
could bluff a boy like me off ;—he had his gun—and he pointed it at 
me and told me to scoot. He’d got the deadwood on me, so I scooted ; 
but the moment I had got into the brush I jest turned and let him 
have it. I got him too.’ 

‘You killed him ?’ said I. 

‘Why certainly,’ said he. ‘But I was skeered a bit, for there 
might be more of ’em around, and I run to camp and told my father. 
And he came back with me and fetched a spade along and we buried 
the Arapahoe right there and brought the deer to camp.’ 

‘And your father didn’t say anything to you ?’ I asked. 

‘ Oh, yes,’ returned my partner proudly; ‘he said if I'd a’ acted 
any other way he’d have booted me out of camp himself.’ 

My partner displayed a marked contempt (unmerited—need I 
say it ?—in my opinion) for the abilities of the U.S. Army in the 
matter of fighting Indians. By his own account he had put in a 
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good deal of his time around various Western forts and he was full 
of stories about the life there. If he did not actually claim to have 
been present at the Fort Phil Kearny massacre by the Sioux in 1866, 
at any rate he did claim to know all about it. 

‘Them fellers from West Point,’ said he, ‘till they’ve cut their 
eye teeth out here on the Plains, are plumb tenderfeet, and their 
men don’t know how to shoot. Look at Fort Phil Kearny: them 
blamed Sioux reg’ler shepherded three officers and about a hundred 
U.S. cavalry right into a trap, jes’ like they’d been so many wild 
turkeys; and then they stampeded ’em and knocked every last man 
of ’em on the head with their tommyhawks. There wasn’t but 
three men made any fight of it that day, and they was civilians with 
Henry rifles. They’d got into a little holler and there they stood off 
the Sioux for mebbe an hour or more. They fought it to a finish, 
did them three civilians. There was a pile of empty cartridges 
found round their bodies and a string of dead war-ponies right in 
front of where they made their stand. It’s men like that, it’s the 
cow-boys and the bull-whackers and the mule-skinners, that the 
Injuns is afeard of. Them Sioux was most insultin’ about the 
soldiers. Why not long after that Kearny massacre, Mr. Red Cloud 
met General A at the Sioux Agency and asked him for 
ammunition to kill antelope with. It was a peace talk, you under- 
stand, and old Red Cloud he was playing the usual Injun skunk- 
game of saying that his squaws were hungry and he wanted a big 
present of food and ammunition. 

«* Ammunition be blowed,” says General A . “Ammunition for 
you indeed! Think I’m a-going to let you have any ammunition ? 
You want it to kill my soldiers with.” 

‘“Huh! Your soldiers!” says Red Cloud mighty scornful. 
“IT don’t want it for nothing except to kill antelope. My young men 
can kill your soldiers with clubs.” 

‘He got the General there, sure. No, I ain’t no opinion of 
soldiers as Injun fighters. Them Government Springfield rifles are 
mighty good, but the soldiers don’t know how to use ’em. 
Government’s too darn close-fisted to let ‘em have any cartridges 
to practise with. That’s why they can’t shoot. They don’t never 
get any practice but once in a blue moon, and then only at a target ; 
and target practice is a poor thing by itself. Ob, yes, you can look 
at me. ‘Course I seen you drive up that nail there, that day on the 
Saguache, and I don’t deny as it was a good enough shot. But it’s 
shooting at the living mark that is the only right way to learn 
When I was a boy, my old dad used to send me out with three 
bullets and three charges of powder, and I had to bring in three 
squirrels when I come back or else he’d know the reason why. They 
had to be killed proper, too. Hedidn’t want no gut-shot squirrels, 
he didn’t. Every squirrel had to be shot clean through the head, 
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or else my head got clouted for it. That’s the way to learn a boy to 
shoot, you bet.’ 

Undoubtedly such a training, which I take it is precisely that of 
the Boers, does turn out uncommonly good gameshots. I remember 
a few years later being up in the Sierra San Antonio with another 
frontiersman, who was the quickest man with a rifle I eversaw. We 
carried Winchesters and were working through some thick brush 
which grew almost as if it had been artificially planted to make an 
ornamental park where undulating grassy glades divided the dense 
clumps of young pine. Here I started a drove of wild turkeys which, 
however, ran too fast for me to get a shot at them in the brush. 
Then I heard John’s rifle go crack, crack, crack, three times in rapid . 
succession. Running forward, I found him in the open, but could 
see no sign of any dead turkey. ‘Did you get one?’ I panted as I 
came up. ‘ Don’t know,’ he answered ; ‘they run out of the brush, 
acrost here, and I pumped lead at them, but they’ve all went on over 
the brow yonder.’ We followed the line they had taken, and just 
beyond the brow we came upon the three birds John had fired at, all 
lying within the space of a hundred yards or so. Each of those 
deadly bullets had sped straight to the running mark and gone 
home. , 

Another time I remember riding with John up a valley in those 
same mountains in the dusk of evening. I was in the lead and John 
was riding behind with the pack animals. Suddenly, I heard him 
getting off his horse, and turning in the saddle, I saw him, almost 
before he reached the ground, raise his rifle and fire. He had spotted 
a single doe standing almost invisible in the twilight on the hillside 
across the gulch a hundred and fifty yards away, and, despite the bad 
light, with one quick shot he dropped her. Of course, I do not mean 
to say that there was anything out of the way about either of these 
performances, but they were good work, as every practical hunter 
will recognise. And it is when he is called upon for this kind of 
work, that the target shot finds he has to make a novel effort to 
adjust himself to the quick aim demanded. Shooting at game, not 
at targets, had been the education of the bulk of the men in Roose- 
velt’s Roughriders. Probably not one in twenty of them had ever 
fired a military rifle at 800 yards before he enlisted. Yet they gave 
no bad account of themselves in the trenches at Santiago. 

When I came back to live at home here in England, where you 
cannot very well send a boy out armed with a rifle to shoot squirrels 
as a part of his education, it made me feel sorry to think so few 
English boys were in the way to grow up goodriflemen. I found, 
however, that something at least could be done to remedy this by 
very simple means. After all, the one essential thing in field shoot- 
ing is the practised celerity of hand and eye that brings backsight, 
foresight and object swiftly into line and squeezes the trigger 
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instanter. Very useful practice in this art may be had with so simple 
a weapon as an airgun, such as may be bought for twenty or thirty 
shillings, You can make your own targets by drawing circles the 
size of a penny on any odd blank pieces of paper, and the drawing 
can be done in no time with a paintbrush and some ink. The backs 
of the sheets of foolscap on which this article is now being written 
will soon be so covered,I hope. Paste a sheet of these on the side of 
an old cardboard box stuffed with shavings or straw which will prevent 
the slugs rebounding all about the place. The beginner has to be 
taught first to lay his aim correctly so as to hit the circle, but, as 
soon as he can do this, it is best to avoid getting into the habit of 
lingering on the aim, and to try speed shooting instead, which is 
the closest approximation I can find to field work. It can be tried 
alone, but it is preferable in company, when one holds the watch, 
and there are two or more to shoot. Put ten slugs convenient on a 
table or trestle beside each shooter, who is to stand at the ready 
with his gun loaded. The man with the watch keeps his eye on 
the second hand till it reaches 60 and then says ‘go.’ The shooter 
aims and fires, and reloads and fires again, as fast as he can, for 
exactly one minute, while the man with the watch tells him how the 
enemy goes. ‘ Five seconds gone—fifteen gone—twenty-five, &e.— 
fifty-five, six, seven, eight, nine—time!’ Then you reckon up how 
many bullets have been fired and how many hits scored, after which 
you paste on fresh circles and try it again. Always shoot at a clean 
mark and then you know exactly what you have done. To get off 
seven or eight aimed shots within the sixty seconds requires good 
average care and dexterity, nor can you afford to fumble a cartridge, 
if one may dignify the humble slug by such a name. Of course a 
magazine arm will do much more rapid work than this, but for a 
single-loader the average I have given above is not bad. Nine in 
the minute is rapid work, and I have seen ten shots fired in the 
time, and every shot hit the ring. You may be sure that anyone 
who can do that would be an uncomfortably formidable opponent 
behind a Lee-Metford. I have known a boy who was trained thus, 
and he proved to be an excellent shot with the Lee-Metford from 
the start. Neither need the superior marksman sneer at this 
idea as a mere toygun game. It is played like a game, it is true, 
but that is part of the advantage of it. What is more, I have seen 
a man, who thought himself a good shot on the rifle range, not a 
little astonished at his own moderate performance when he tried to 
shoot at speed against the watch. Let any man, who is only accus- 
tomed to slow shooting, try it once, and he will be surprised to find 
the difference that it makes to him to hear a steady voice calling 
out the number of the seconds gone, and to have on him the feeling 
that he must now be quick, quick, very quick, and yet neither 
fumble a cartridge in his hurry, nor linger on his aim, while the 
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effect on his nerves is more than doubled if he hears the man along- 
side him plugging ball after ball into the rival target. I declare 
that it is a most exciting game to play at, and well worth trying. 
Indeed, why do it only with airguns? It can be played equally 
well with Morris tubes or with rifles on the range. The main 
recommendation of the airgun is that you can use it in your own 
back garden, and that it is extremely cheap. With slugs at ls.a 
thousand the cost is insignificant, while with Lee-Metford cartridges 
at 7/. or even with Morris tube ammunition at 25s. a thousand, the 
expense is very perceptibly greater. I prefer the No. 1 size airgun 
to the No. 3, as being in my experience more accurate, and safer as 
well, the range being less. Most of the No. 1 size which I have. 
seen, however, are too light, weighing only 5 or 5} lbs. It is a 
great improvement to get a strip of sheet lead, about 8 inches x 14, 
and weighing a couple of pounds. Bend this lengthways rather more 
than half round along the underside of the barrel in front of the breech, 
where the forehand should be, and fix it in place by a strong wrap- 
ping of waxed twine, passing round it and over the top of the barrel. 
This gives an excellent grip for the left hand, and makes the gun a 
reasonable weight. It is a good plan to get the gun with a 6 lb. 
trigger pull, so as to be uniform with the Government arm, but I also 
possess one with a light pull, ‘the German release,’ which is admirably 
smooth. These little weapons are often advertised as air-rifles, but I 
have never seen them with rifling. If they had grooves all the way 
from breech to muzzle the slug would certainly stick in the barrel as 
the air blast is not powerful enough to overcome any great friction. 
But it would be interesting to have one rifled at the muzzle only, for 
an inch or even half an inch, and observe the effect. The velocity 
attained by the slug before reaching that point might carry it 
through the short rifling, and if so I should expect to find a decided 
improvement in accuracy. The smooth-bored airgun can hardly be 
relied on to be accurate much beyond ten or twelve yards, as at 
twenty yards and over the slugs are often found to strike the mark 
sideways, which I need hardly say means hopeless irregularity of 
flight. And it is not the slightest use to practise with a gun unless 
you feel sure that the ball will go where it is aimed. If you find 
that it is ‘throwing’ wild, all interest ceases, as success at once 
becomes a mere matter of chance and not of skill. Sometimes, let 
me add, the fault is not in the gun but in the ammunition, and a 
change of slugs may make all the difference, nor should one forget 
to lubricate the barrel occasionally. I have never tried a magazine 
airgun, but so far as I know there is no reason why a clever inventor 
should not succeed in designing one that would work. Of course 
with a magazine a much higher speed than ten shots a minute might 
be reached. 

And here I fancy I can hear one of the old fogeys exclaim, ‘My 
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good sir, you are wrong from the start. With your ten shots a 
minute you are only teaching men to waste ammunition.’ 

The answer is that the object of practising against the watch is 
to acquire the habit of rapidity combined with certainty of aim. No 
man is compelled to fire any particular number of shots in a 
minute just because he can do so. If a man is fighting for his own 
hand, he must keep his head cool, and judge for himself when it 
pays for him to ‘pump lead.’ If he is a soldier in the ranks, his 
business, I suppose, is to fire according to the orders he receives. Not 
for a moment would I deny the possibility of young soldiers wasting 
their ammunition if not checked, which reminds me of a story that I 
heard out in Colorado from a certain Ike who had not only seen 
service in the army but was also a rare good hunter and plainsman. 
‘I fought all through the Secesh war,’ said Ike to me one day when 
we were talking over this very question of magazine guns and rapid 
firing. ‘I went into it in ’61 and saw it clean through to ’65. I 
carried a good old Springfield muzzle-loader right along till just 
before the finish. The war was fought with muzzle-loaders, though 
at the end they were arming the U.S. cavalry with Spencers, and 
some of the last raised infantry regiments had Henrys. The Henry 
was the old original make of Winchester. It was a sixteen or 
seventeen shooter and it worked much the same, only the magazine 
was different. You took the magazine clean out to refill it, and also 
there was a slit all down the magazine, so you could see just how 
many cartridges was lying there and tell when it was empty. I 
carried a Henry at the end, and this was how it was. My old 
regiment got most terrible used up in one of them last cam- 
paigns before Richmond, and there wasn’t more than fifty of us left 
that wasn’t either dead of wounds, or sick, or invalided out of the 
Service ; so what did they do but send us back to the base and re- 
organise us with a fresh lot of officers, and about nine hundred newly 
drafted men. They were a pretty poor lot. I tell you us fellers as 
had had four years of it and knew what soldiering was, we felt 
mighty sick at being paraded with all them last sweepings of the 
draft. Well, they took away our old Springfields from us, and they 
armed the regiment with them fine new brass-mounted Henry maga- 
zine rifles, and sent us right on tothe front. I liked the new gun well 
enough ; ’twasn’t a bad gun, the Henry; you hear me talk! But what 
I and my old chummies didn’t care about was the notion of going into 
action alongside of them nine hundred raw recruities. We hadn’t much 
use for them, you bet. But there was no help for it, and the 
General he shoved us along right up to the front, and then them 
recruities had to go under fire for the first time. “Forward,” says 
somebody, and we run forward till we come to a pasture with a 
fence on the far side, and a wood beyond it. There was a good few 
rebel sharpshooters in that wood, and right away they begun to belt 
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a few shots into us. We'd ought to have run on, but we all stopped. 
“Fire,” says somebody, and then, lord! but you'd ought to have 
heard them raw recruities whaling away. Every last man of ’em 
had his magazine emptied in about twenty-five seconds. Then there 
come a lull, for they’d all got to stop firing to onest and pull out 
their magazines and fill up with sixteen more cartridges. And in 
that lull what d’you reckon we heard? Why a noise like a hail- 
storm over in that wood where the rebs were. It was only the 
leaves and the small twigs falling down from the high tops of the 
trees where them recruities’ bullets had gone. I reckon they must 
have fired about fifteen thousand rounds up there. Fell down just like 
rain, them leaves did. You see, fellers like that when they’re excited . 
are dead sure to fire too high. Nor they didn’t scare them rebs, 
neither. Why, one of them darned rebel sharpshooters helloed 
across the pasture to us “Oh, Yank.” Well, many a day I'd talked 
with ’em like that before, across the field of battle, and so I sung 
out back “ What is it, Johnny? D’you surrender?” “Surrender, 
h—1,” calls out the reb. ‘“ But, oh, Yank,” says he, “say! Where 
d’you get them coffee-mills ?”’ 

Ike paused, ruminating over the days, not so long ago, when he 
was an ‘enlisted man,’ a single insignificant unit in the firing line. 
‘All the same,’ concluded he, ‘the Henry was a darned good gun, 
but the Winchester’s a better.’ And when Ike said a thing like 
that, there was a reason for it. I have headed this paper ‘ Some 
Stray Shots and a Moral,’ and I think the moral Ike had in his mind 
was something like this. No rifle can be too good so long as it is 
placed in the right hands; but the man behind the rifle must be 
trained. It may or may not be advisable to ‘pump lead ;’ circum- 
stances must decide that ; but it is always essential to shoot straight. 
And all I would claim for the airgun practice that I advocate is, 
that a man who is in earnest can thus make himself a sure shot and 
a quick shot at close quarters, or in other words he can ground 
himself thoroughly in the A B C. of shooting. 

R. B. TOWNSHEND. 
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A FEw hours’ railway journey from Lyons or Geneva lies an Alpine 
district which is as yet little frequented by the English tourist. 
Thirty years ago there was not a single high-road through the 
mountains of Oisans, a mule track was the only line of communica- 
tion between Grenoble and Briancon, and a mule track alone led 
to the great Mont-Cenis road, over which, from time immemorial, 
the caravans had passed between France and Italy—pilgrims and 
armies, noble lord, churchman and merchant—leaving the savage 
valleys to the south undisturbed. The middle ages took small stock 
of the beauties of Nature ; their attention was absorbed by the diffi- 
culties of the journey, difficulties which they never would have | 
incurred without good reason, and which were, in their eyes, no fit 
subject for enthusiasm. It is not until people are well assured that 
their comfortable train or coach will bring them to the foot of the 
mountain that they have leisure to strew the summit with sardine 
boxes and empty bottles. And yet, curiously enough, ideas had 
penetrated even where few travellers could come, and the arm of the 
Church had been long enough to chastise them. Every breath of 
the Reformation carried a seed into the mountains of the Dauphiné : 
the rocks and snows bore a plentiful crop of heretics which was more 
than once harvested, but never with complete success, and, in spite 
of such dissuasive arguments as fire, starvation, or a thousand feet 
of precipice, the wise and liberal spirit of the country lived on to 
find a fitter moment for expression at the time of the Revolution. 
Two years ago President Faure, with much flourishing of trumpets, 
unveiled, in the streets of Grenoble, a monument commemorating 
the courage of its citizens in 1788; but the citizens of the great 
peaks forty miles away, the shepherds and hunters, ‘ whose bones lie 
scattered on the Alpine mountains cold,’ share with their Piedmontese 
brothers a nobler epitaph than any that can be read in the streets 
of Grenoble. 

You can approach the country—but no! let that remain a secret 
safely guarded by intricate French railway guides. Suffice it to say 
that you can approach the country, and that, when you have forced 

your way into it, you will find yourself in a land unparalleled for 
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wildness and beauty. The inns are indifferent—let me at once 
discourage fathers of families—the roads few, the food bad, but the 
narrow valleys are inhabited by the most amiable of the human 
race, and the peaks above them are a very paradise to the climber 
and the lover of scenery. The tiny grey stone villages lie nestled 
down by the edge of glacier streams: it is as though there were 
some vital connection between river and hamlet, for as you follow 
up the course of the valley, and the stream beside you grows smaller 
and rockier, so also the villages dwindle and decay until, when you 
come within sight of the glacier source, only a few tottering huts 
remain, the summer habitation of a handful] of shepherds. Or if the 
valley be wider, you may see a half-dozen of church spires, with their. - 
attendant cluster of grey roofs, scattered up the hillside to the top- 
most edge of the scanty pasturage, amidst fields that would be comic 
if they did not imply a pitiful expenditure of human labour. The 
microscopic patches of thin poor barley which are sown and garnered 
where you would think no barley could grow; the steep grass 
fields where the hay is never ready for the scythe before September, 
and sometimes needs two or three summers before it can reach a 
reasonable height ; the cobbled paths, half torrent and half road, in 
which men and mules climb endlessly to fetch the netted bundles 
of hay and bring them safely home into the valley—these are the 
conditions under which agriculture is conducted. Nay, more; some- 
times the mule brings up the whole field on its back, for it not in- 
frequently happens that the winter’s snow and rain will wash all the 
earth away from some unfavoured slope, leaving the bare stone for 
next year’s crop, and it must be carried back in sacks lest the value 
of the ‘estate’ should be impaired. La propriété! the word sits 
ever proudly on the peasant’s lips when he speaks of his heritage 
of stones. Life is hard; you hear it on every hand. Everyone who 
talks to you shakes his sunbrowned head~and says: ‘ Ah oui! c’est 
que la vie est dure ici!’ You need no such assurance from the 
women ; one glance at the wrinkled faces and the bent backs of the 
middle-aged, the young even, is enough to tell of the bitter toil, the 
scarce food, and the many children. For it is a land of large 
families, this steep mountain country. Four sons and the necessary 
complement of daughters is no unusual household. I know a guide 
who has brought up thirteen children, on gentians and edelweiss 
presumably, for there seemed to be little else available. 

Little but flowers, and if the population of Oisans and the 
Maurienne could subsist on flowers, they would feast like princes, 
another of the sweet contradictions of the land being that it is the 
mosi prolific in flowers of all the Alps. The corn may be thin and 
the grass short, but every field is clothed in a coat of many colours. 
Lilies and tall white anemones, asters, campanulas, monkshood, and 
the yellow gentian alute a; arnica, purple willow herb, and white fox- 
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glove—there is no end to their glories. Edelweiss grows like daisies 
on the higher slopes, daphne and rhododendron cover the upper 
valleys, and the rock and patches of grass below the glaciers are 
bright with every variety of silene, dryas, and androsace. I have 
found the Ranunculus glacialis 12,000 feet up, and a golden lichen 
on the very top of the Meije. The wonder is that they have time to 
grow and flower and ripen. In October, often indeed in September, 
the snow falls in the valleys; in April it has not vanished; even in 
May or June there are occasional falls on the top of the Briancon 
road, and the higher pass into the Maurienne is sometimes thick with 
snow in July. Yet these are the very places most famous for flowers, 
and where, in early spring, the white narcissus borders the whiter 
snow mantle. 

Think of that long winter! By September all the crops are in; 
the few bundles of corn do not take long to thresh, even if the 
threshing is done with flails, and then the year’s work is over. The 
light snows begin to fall, by January all the roads are blocked, a few 
sledges pass from village to village or go down to Bourg d’Oisans for 
a cask of red wine, but the coaches have ceased to run, and the 
country is as winter-bound as if it were within the Arctic Circle. 
The storms rage and the avalanches fall, and beyond digging his 
way out of his front door of a morning, there is nothing for the 
peasant to do but to sit at home. For six months there is nothing 
whatever todo. The children go to school (it is all the schooling 
they get), the women—‘ Elles font la cuisine,’ said my porter 
carelessly (O shade of the Higher Education!). ‘Puisil y a la 
vache ; car nous avons une vache, mademoiselle!’ he hastened to 
explain. 

‘But the cow can’t take you all day, Marius,’ I objected. My 
porter bore this name of tragic association, but his strong young 
shoulders did not seem to be in any way burdened by it, nor could 
I detect a tendency to sit down and weep in tight places—and 
Heaven knows, the places we went through together were tight 
enough. Probably he had never heard of his great namesake; no 
one can pursue his historical studies far during the winter months of 
six years, especially when he is thinking of the mountains all the 
time. 

‘Non, mademoiselle, Marius admitted. ‘Je me léve a six 
heures, puis j’ai jusqu’é huit heures pour la vache, puis . . .’ 

And then, in short, the blank day. The men meet together, and 
smoke and tell Alpine stories till the midday meal, the exacting cow 
claims another hour, and then more pipes and more talk, if they 
can find anything to talk about. No books. The schoolmaster 
possessed a few, but he would not lend them, and anyhow Marius 
did not see much use in books; but he had his aunt in Le Monétier, 
ten miles away, she took in—I forget what little illustrated paper, 
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and Marius read it of a Sunday. It appears to offer great literary 

treats to its subscribers. Sometimes there are parties: a couple of 
villages meet and spend the evening together, and the young people 

dance to the strains of an accordion. ‘On s’amuse comme on peut,’ 

said Marius. You must remember the grinding poverty behind it 

all, the corn and the oil running woefully low before the summer 

comes and Elijah the tourist with it. In some of the villages 

nearer the Italian frontier, which lie so high that there is no wood. 
for the fires, the bodily warmth of the flocks and herds is a serious 

item in the heating ofthe house. The cow byre is next the living 

room, with a thin wooden partition between, and the beds are made 

above cupboards in which the sheep are penned at night, so that the 

warmth of their bodies rises to the sleeper above. One trembles to 

think of the other things that rise also. 

We had many opportunities for talk, Marius and I, tramping up 
the two hours of loose stones that lie at the foot of every glacier in 
the Dauphiné, while Mathon, my guide and Marius’s father, strode 
along silently in front. In a subsequent conversation I learnt that 
an uncle, who pursued some mysterious avocation connected with 
the harbour in Marseilles, had invited Marius to spend last winter 
in that city. He had not gone because he felt he would be lost 
there—‘ Je serais perdu!’ whether figuratively or literally I did not 
inquire—but now in a year he would have to go away for the 
military service, and he thought he would spend next winter in 
Marseilles, tout de méme. 

‘ C’est bon pour l’hiver, la ville,’ he remarked tentatively ; but added 
that when the spring came and the time for going on to the 
mountains, he would have to return, he could not stay away. ‘C'est 
comme ¢a,’ assented Mathon gravely. ‘ Regardez Marius! il prend 
le sac et le piolet, il part pour la montagne, et voili qu'il est 
content !’ 

The three brothers and the petite secur at home are content too, 
for a good season’s climbing means a notable addition to the family 
budget, which the estate and the cow are apt to leave rather 
slender. 

But they are not all pleased with so little, nor is the hardy 
peasant intelligence dead which, time and again, has placed the 
Dauphiné in the van of French thought. Take, for example, Pic—‘le 
fils du Pic Edouard,’ as he is called in his native village, to 
distingu®h him from the eldest son of the famous guide, le Pic 
Emile. Le Pic Edouard is a tailor by trade, but he combined with 
his unheroic profession that of guide, and in this capacity accom- 
panied me on many an expedition two years ago—a modest, 
amiable little man, courteous and sensible, speaking his native 
tongue with greater facility and correctness than most of his 
fellows. He has now given himself up entirely to the more sedentary 
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of his two callings—‘Il ne marche plus, le Pic Edouard,’ said 
Mathon—but the press of business did not prevent him from 
spending several agreeable hours conversing with me on my 
off-mornings. He would tell me of his family and their prospects : 
there was Léon, doing his service in Briangon, and Jules, whose 
ambition was to be a baker—he had a great gift ‘pour la boulan- 
gerie,’ said his father—but especially there was that eldest son, a 
letter from whom I remembered to have read one cold morning on 
the top of a glacier, the proud father glowing with pride while I 
turned over the pages with numbed fingers. He had passed all his 
examinations and taken his degree, this eldest son; he knew Latin 
and Greek, Italian and English, and ‘French much better than I,’ 
said le Pic Edouard. ‘ Once I used to correct his letters, but now he 
could certainly correct mine.’ He was going to be a professor in a 
Lycée, and then he would take charge of his youngest brother, who 
was also given to booklearning, and bring him up in the same way. 
He was at home now; I might see him riding his bicycle about La 
Grave—the bicycle evidently constituted a great social distinction 
in the eyes of the village. I did see him in his father’s house—the 
ordinary badly built stone house of a Dauphiné village, the living- 
room bare of all furniture but a deal table, a few benches, a wooden 
bedstead, and the tailor’s sewing machine. Madame Pic, the 
good peasant woman, was cleaning the floor—a Herculean task, since 
the family poultry run in and out perpetually—Jules was turning 
over a heap of potatoes, and Edouard (the eldest son was called after 
his father) peeling them, in spite of the bicycle and all the Greek 
and Latin. Simple and unaffected, full of a bright strong self- 
reliance, and quite undisturbed by any touch of false shame, he stood, 
potato peelings in hand, and told me as between equals how he was 
looking for a situation as tutor in an English family that he might 
perfect his knowledge of my tongue. The mother stopped her 
scrubbing brush and the father his needle to join in the discussion, 
and the future baker, whose talents received as full a recognition 
from his family as those of his brother, added his word. It was a 
curious scene, and one that left a deep impression of vital and 
intellectual force upon the mind of the foreign observer. 

Though La Grave is the village through which the coach runs, 
and therefore the most frequented by the passing tourist (the inn, 
‘chez Juge,’ is the best in the country), La Bérarde, on the southern 
side of the Meije, is the central point of the Pelvoux group. There 
is no road thither; from St. Christophe, nine miles away, the tradi- 
tional mule track winds along the Vénéon valley to the few cottages 
and the chalet hotel (‘chez Tairraz’), which are all the village. 
Further up the valley, even the mule track fails, and a fan-shaped 
cluster of glaciers bars the way. It would be difficult to imagine 


anything more desolate than this heart of the mountains ; there is 
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no sign of life, man, nor beast, nor bird; the valleys are so narrow 
that the sunlight comes to them but for a few hours a day in summer— 
never, I believe, in winter—the mountains so precipitous that nothing 
grows on them. The view is limited to long, intolerable slopes of 
stones, walls of rock rising into summits that point their fingers up 
to heaven, and mighty glaciers pouring through each depression in 
the ridge. The peaks stand shouldering one another; there is no 
room for gentle swelling foothills or long smooth stretches of snow; 
the cols between are cut out sharp and narrow as if with a sword; 
the rocks fall in precipices down to the gaping bergschrund; the 
glaciers are all distorted and crevassed, frequently ending with an | 
ice-fall on the lip of a sudden drop of thousands of feet. From the 
valley the full height of the mountain can rarely be seen, but from 
every col the famous outlines are visible. That convex summit, which 
rises above all the others, is the Barre des Ecrins. It looks like the 
bowl of a spoon of which the lower half is buried in the huge Glacier 
Blanc, thin, narrow, frozen, the steely edge cut out sharply against 
the sky. The snow isa mere sprinkling, and beneath it the rocks 
are covered with that almost imperceptible film of ice which is the 
enemy of mountaineers; the crest, half the length of which must be 
traversed in crossing the summit, is rotten; the stones tremble 
beneath the climber’s feet, and one ill-considered movement will 
send them crashing down the immense slopes, either to the right or 
to the left, for a knife-edge divides the watersheds. A vicious 
mountain, beautiful and terrible, changeful of mood, offering to the 
Alpinist every variety of difficulty, rock and snow and ice, ‘and 
leaving him, when he has conquered it, with a reluctant sense that 
his victory is due rather to fortunate circumstances than to his own 
prowess—a little mist in one place, a scrap of ice in another, a 
quivering rock, more or less, and he must inevitably have turned back 
discomfited. So the Barre des Ecrins sends a Parthian shot after 
him, and hits the mark. 

While you are on its summit, turn to the east and consider the 
barrier of peaks in front. You can almost lean across and touch 
them—the Pelvoux, the Pic sans Nom, the Aile-froide—so narrow is 
the Glacier Noir between. The colossal crest is hacked like a saw; 
that clean wedge cut straight out of the Pic sans Nom is well named : 
it is the Coup de Sabre of some primeval giant before our feeble race 
was born into the East. Beneath you the Glacier Noir, a black river 
of the stones which once crowned the crumbling summits, winds down 
to its confluence with the Glacier Blanc, the spotless stream of ice 
which washes the northern side of the Ecrins and ends in a mile of 
séracs, a gigantic frozen torrent. I know no more wonderful Alpine 
scene than the junction of these two, the one all dark between the 
darker walls of rock, the other shining, glistening white, with the 

brilliant snow slopes for its banks, and both gnawing pitilessly at 
z2 
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the peaks above them, slowly reducing the proud ridges to chaotic 
heaps of stones. The beauty, the horror, the long-drawn tragedy of 
the mountains strikes cold, like a breath of their glaciers, into your 
heart. 

Turn northwards and you shall see the queen of the Dauphiné, 
the Meije. Unrivalled from every point of the compass, the height 
of Alpine magnificence is struck by the Meije: whether, from La 
Grave, you look upon the glacier-covered northern face, or, from the 
Etangons valley, upon the southern wall of rock, or from the Pic 
Occidental, that black spire which surmounts the whole, you survey 
the famous crest of teeth which stoops over the glacier 2,000 feet 
below, and hangs from the northern ice slopes by such an incredible 
miracle of balance that the first foot that pressed it, one would 
think, must send it thundering down the precipice. The Meije held 
out three years longer than the Matterhorn against the mountaineer ; 
grim tales of hairbreadth escape and sudden disaster hang round 
every crag. Down that precipice on the furthest tooth the brothers 
Zsigmondy descended, like spiders, on the end of their rope, the wind 
swaying them from side to side, flinging them now over La Bérarde, 
now over La Grave, before they could alight on the pointed rocks 
below. There is the place on the southern wall where Emile 
Zsigmondy fell, ten days later, and paid with bis life, tribute for his 
victory to the Meije. Further to the west is the ledge on which 
many a caravan has passed a night of snow and bitter cold ; in the 
Grand Couloir below, Thorant and Payerne fell after such a night 
and perished on the glacier. They also paid a price for victory. 
Thorant and Zsigmondy lie buried in St. Christophe: it is a sort of 
immortality to die upon a mountain and lie buried at its foot. No 
climber that passes but casts his bunch of edelweiss upon the grave, 
and the feeling of compassion which the lonely resting-place inspires 
is enhanced by a lively sense of his own perils. There he lies, the 
bold forerunner, the eager life is hushed and still; the eternal hills 
are his tombstone, and every winter the snows renew his shroud. I 
also pitied and laid down my tribute when I passed through St. 
Christophe, though my dangers were over, for I had traversed the 
Meije two days before. 

It is not of danger that you think when you look back upon the 
Meije: once climbed, the mountain becomesa friend. It isan honest 
mountain ; it looks difficult and it is difficult, but in a straightforward 
fashion. There are no avalanches, no falling stones—the tourists, 
only, fall from its sides, and that not often. The rock is solid: you 
can hang your life on every projection in the Great Wall—indeed, 
you must hang it upon most—in the firm assurance that the Meije 
will take care of you. If she does not want you she will cast a thin 
veil of snow over the Pic Occidental ; that is her signal—you are not 
to come. There is ice in the tiny crevices—no man can climb there. 
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True, the storms come suddenly and often out of a clear sky, but 
what great isolated peak is not tlhe home of thundercloud and 
snowstorm? The Meije is frank and loyal as well as beautiful; I 
look back to all my dealings with her with profound satisfaction, and 
I do homage from afar. No one would wish to claim victory over 
her : the mountaineer remains her slave, but willingly, gladly. 

With such barriers as the Meije and the Ecrins between village 
and village, it is not wonderful that intercourse should be small. 
Each village is, in fact, a self-sufficient community, cut off partially 
in summer, almost completely in winter, from its neighbours and the 
outer world. All the inhabitants are related, and two or three 
family names suffice for each community—Juge, Pic, Mathon, and ~ 
Faure in La Grave, Rodier and Gaspard in La Bérarde, Ture in 
Les Etages, Castillan in Villard d’Aréne. I could hear of no other 
inhabitants in these two last, but as Castillan has thirteen children, 
the population is increasing. Moreover, the same families go on 
from generation to generation, the propriété tying them down, and 
the Alpine records of thirty years ago read, in that respect, like an 
account of to-day. Your innkeeper is the son of Mr. Whymper’s ; 
your guide’s father was the man who made the first ascent of such 
and such a summit ; indeed, the Gaspard who in 1877 first reached 
the top of the Meije is a guide still, ‘le Pére Gaspard marche 
encore,’ as his countryfolk say proudly. The standard of comfort, 
however, has risen considerably, to judge from the tales of the 
pioneers, and the standard of honesty has risen yet more. 

Among the many dozens of peaks and glaciers which lie within 
a stone’s throw of one another, there is one which offers more than 
the usual interest, both to the climber and to the lover of mountains 
from below. Tothe north of the Romanche valley lie three pyramids 
of rock, the most conspicuous objects in the middle distance of every 
view from the Pelvoux summits. They are the Aiguilles d’Arve, the 
Northern small and dwarfed by its fellows, the Central straight and 
tall and slender, the Southern taller still and bending over at the 
top, like a fountain before it falls, this bend marking the celebrated 
mauvais pas where the first man mounts on the shoulders of him 
who follows. No one should pass through La Grave without going 
up to the foot of the Aiguilles d’Arve, for the sake of the desolate, I 
might almost say repellent, scenery which they dominate. The 
path leads for two hours up a dreary shallow grass valley, without 
a tree in it, and with nothing but the interminable col in front. 
There is no sign of an Aiguille, and before you reach the top you 
have almost persuaded yourself that the pinnacles you saw from the 
Meije were the result of a mirage. But at the top of the col the 
most singular of views is disclosed. You stand at the end of what 
was once a great mountain lake, and is now a bed of stones, with a 
swift deep stream running through it; on either side the hills rise 
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1,500 feet or more—as sheer as hills can be which are not absolutely 
precipitous—an immense barren circle on the ridges of which the 
contorted lines of the rock are all that the eye has to dwell upon. 
At the further end, the circle is broken by a depression over which 
passes a dingy glacier, and above it, guardian of the waste, towers 
and nods the Southern Aiguille. The effect, especially at dusk, is 
almost indescribable. The Aiguille is surely some evil wizard, 
bending down his head to look at the desolation he has wrought, the 
empty lake bed, the silent, horrible loneliness. The twisted rocks 
have writhed with horror at the deed and have been fixed for ever 
in their final agony. Go at dusk to the Col Lombard and you shall 
see the grinning skeleton of a world. 

The middle of September usually brings climbing to an end in 
that land of storms. A sharp cold night had already warned me, but 
I had set my heart on the one climb more which is so dear to us 
all, and started off for the Club hut kept by Castillan, him of the 
many children. It was cold, and the clouds were hurrying across the 
sky, lashed by a strong north wind. We met Castillan coming down 
and he shook his head at us. 

‘C'est le nord qui pousse,’ said Mathon apologetically, the north 
wind being usually a harbinger of fine weather. 

‘ C’est bien le nord qui pousse,’ returned Castillan, ‘ mais c’est le 
temps d’orage qui donne.’ 

He was right, alas! The north wind pushed so hard that night 
that it nearly pushed the hut down ; at dawn the snow was lying low 
on all the foothills, and the running streams round us were frozen. 
We put on our nailed boots—and walked home. 

How reluctantly one leaves the Dauphiné! what is the spell that 
the country weaves so skilfully? Thereare none of the softer Alpine 
beauties, none of the rich sweet meadows and the picturesque chalets 

of Switzerland, the pinewoods of the Tyrol—and yet it has a magic 
of its own which is as potent as these. The desolate valleys are 
decked out with delightful reminiscences, the screes of stones lie 
smoothly in the imagination, the naked rocks are soft to the foot of 
memory. ‘C’est comme ¢a,’ as Mathon says; one takes up knap- 
sack and ice-axe and gets one’s feet in a well-remembered mountain 
path—et voila qu’on est content ! 
GERTRUDE LowrataN BELL. 
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NEUTRALS AND THE WAR 


T 
ll WHEN war comes the blemishes and shortcomings of many things 
connected therewith, and not least the rules and customs relating ~ 
n thereto, are disclosed as if under a strong magnifying glass. 
t What seemed straight is found to be crooked ; confusion is seen 
S where order was apparent; gaps are discovered in what at first 
e seemed a complete system; problems which most often recur in 
e modern warfare are found to be unsolved ; and accepted rules, 
n come down from times different from our own, prove to be 
unsuited to modern conditions. In regard to one class of 
h questions which have arisen during the last few weeks, those 
relating to contraband, there is, if I am not mistaken, a deeper 
e defect : several, and indeed most, of the rules relating to contraband 
are not only out of date, but they belong to a moral region out of 
t which civilisation has passed or is passing. In regard to this subject, 
V and, indeed, some others akin to it, England has declined to mend 
. matters, or to assist other nations in doing so. The preamble of the 
Declaration of Paris remains true :-— 
t That maritime law in time of war has been the subject of deplorable disputes ; 
e that the uncertainty of the law and of the duties in such matters gives rise to 
. differences of opinion between neutrals and belligerents which may occasion 
serious difficulties and even conflicts; that it is consequently advantageous to 
8 establish a uniform doctrine on so important a point. 
e 
e Iam inclined to think that, if this still holds good, it is mainly 
f due to England. She has been the chief obstructive. 





- years it has been, it would appear, the policy of our Foreign Office to 
2 decline to meddle with such matters. Our representatives at the 
Conference called by the Emperor Alexander the Second at Brussels 
were forbidden to consider them. Lord Derby, in his dispatch to Sir 


A. Horsford of the 25th of July, 1874, said :— 


They (Her Majesty’s Government) have further requested, before agreeing to 
send a delegate to the Conference, the most positive and distinct assurance from 
the Government of Russia, as well as from the Governments of all the Powers 
invited to take part in the Conference, that these delegates shall be instructed to 
confine themselves to the consideration of the details of military operations of the 
nature of those dealt with in the project of the Russian Government, and shall 

not entertain, in any shape, directly or indirectly, anything relating to maritime 





operations or naval transport. 
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The same line was taken last year at The Hague by the representa- 
tives of England. We read in the official record of the proceedings 
such entries as these :— 
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Sir Julian Pauncefote pointed out that the condition upon which Her Majesty’s 
Government consented to take part in the Brussels Conference was, that nothing 
relating to maritime questions or warfare at sea was to be discussed in any shape 
or form, directly or indirectly. 


The British delegates ‘ object in principle to all diminution of the 
rights of belligerents in naval war.’? The British Assistant Technical 
Delegate, Lieutenant-Colonel a’Court, stated that he was ‘unable | 
to enter into any discussion of matters relating to maritime warfare.’ * 
Obviously nothing effective can be done in these matters without 
the concert of England, the chief sea-power of the world. We are 
justified in saying that, if no improvement has taken place in regard 
to the laws of maritime warfare since 1856, it is due largely to our 
Foreign Office. Nor, so far as one can discover, does this indisposi- 
tion to sanction, or even consider, any proposed changes proceed from 
a conviction, founded on careful examination, that things are best as 
they are: it signifies probably nothing more than that there is no policy : 
of any kind, and no clear idea as to how the present rules operate, or | 
how they can be changed in the interest of this country. Itis doubtful 
whether much more could be said in favour of the abstention from 
discussion than that it is prudent for one who does not know his 
whereabouts not to move much. As a fairly diligent student, for 
some years, of our official correspondence in regard to questions of 
international law, I am struck at once by the great ability with which 
they are argued, but also by the absence in regard to some of them, 
and those not the least important, of any settled policy, and sometimes 
also by an apparent desire not to arrive at one. There is the taint 
of opportuneness in much of this literature; what is said is with 
reference to the need of the hour ; the future must take care of itself. 
This policy has its disadvantages; one in particular. It is at the 
root of some of the reproaches—it may be not altogether unjust 
—against England, of acting arbitrarily according to her shifting 
interests ; truckling, it is said, whether as neutral or belligerent, 
to strong Powers, and harsh towards the weak. The present war 
has shown that there are large groups of international questions 
as to which we. live from hand to mouth, waiting to decide until 
it is imperative to do so, and then deciding, it is to be feared, not 
always with any large consideration of the consequences. It is 
submitted that this is a perilous course. Just as an Intelligence 
Department should frame definite ideas and schemes as to probable 
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! Correspondence respecting the Peace Conference, p. 163. 2 Pp. 36. 

3 P. 83. See also the refusal of Sir Julian Pauncefote te consider the proposal of 
Mr. White, the American representative, as to immunity from capture of private 
property at sea. P. 108. 
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military operations, so other departments should form a well- 
considered policy as to questions certain to arise in the course of war, 
whether we are neutrals or belligerents. When, if not now, will our 
experience be large and ripe enough to permit us to deal safely with 
such subjects ? 

I select three groups of questions as to which a settled policy is 
urgently needed. The seizure of the Bundesrath and other German 
vessels in the neighbourhood of Delagoa Bay involves questions which 
ought, one would think, to have been long settled, which in all proba- 
bility would have been settled if England had not refused to consider 
them ante motam litem. The chief of these questions hasa long history. 
It begins in times when every country with colonies claimed a mono- - 
poly in their trade ; when England, for example, being at war, said to 
neutral States, ‘ Your subjects may not trade in time of war otherwise 
than they trade in peace. You could not before hostilities broke 
out trade with such and such a port: you may not do so now’—that 
is in substance the rule of 1756. A second chapter in that history 
tells how our Courts acted in regard to vessels which, laden with 
contraband, really destined for a belligerent’s port, sought to escape 
seizure by touching at a neutral port, or by manipulating the 
ship’s papers so as to make the ‘latter appear the true destination. 
That device was not tolerated: the words of Sir William Grant 
explain why :— 

The truth may not always be discoverable, but when it is discovered it is 
according to the truth, and not according to the fiction that we are to give the 
transaction its character and denomination. If the voyage frem the place of 
lading be not really ended, it matters not by what acts the party may have evinced 
his desire of making it appear to be ended. 


Very much beyond that point, so far as I know, our Courts did not 
go in developing the so-called doctrine of ‘continuous voyages.’ In 
the Crimean war we did not think of stopping contraband merchandise 
which found its way in large quantities into Russia by way of Stettin 
or other German ports near the frontier. The American Courts were 
the first to extend in a marked manner the doctrine of ‘ continuous 
voyages.’ The port of Nassau was conveniently situated for blockade 
runners, and Matamoras for the introduction into the Confederate 
States of contraband of war. Goods were brought to the former by 
vessels coming chiefly from England, and there transhipped into 
swift steamers which ran the blockade at Wilmington or Charleston. 
The Rio Grande divides Texas, then occupied by the Confede- 
rates, from Mexico. Forty miles from the mouth, on the Mexican 
bank, is the town of Matamoras. The bar at the mouth of the 
river preventing vessels passing in, goods for Matamoras were tran- 
shipped into lighters. On their arrival at Matamoras the goods 
were conveyed across the river to Brownsville. At this traffic, which 
went on very briskly, the American Courts struck a blow. The 
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Springbok case decided that a vessel which was going to Nassau 
might be seized at any point in her voyage if the Court was satisfied 
that the ultimate destination of the goods was a blockaded port. In 
the cases of the Bermuda and Peterhoff, the Court applied the doc- 
trine of continuous voyages to contraband goods consigned to 
Matamoras, but intended to be sent on to Confederate territory. 


It makes no difference (the Supreme Court said) whether the destination by 
the rebel port was indirect or direct; nor could the question of destination be 
affected by transhipment to Nassau if transhipment was intended... . It is true 
that even these goods, if really intended for sale in the markets of Matamoras, would 
be free of liability ; for contraband may be transhipped by neutrals to a neutral 
port, if intended to make part of the general stock-in-trade. But there is nothing 
in the case which tends to convince us that such was the real destination.‘ 


That the decision in the Springbok was wrong; that in effect 
the Court affirmed the legitimacy of fictitious blockades, which had 
been given up as illegal by general consent; and that it was con- 
demned by the body of scientific opinion in Europe—all this is 
certain. I believe that English lawyers are not at one as to the 
soundness in point of principle of the Peterhoff. Those who question 
it point to certain expressions used by Erle C. J. in 1862, expressions 
to be discounted because they turn on statements in the ‘ plead- 
ings’ before the Court. Those who believe the Supreme’ Court right 
think that the decision was approved of in 1872 by a great master of 
maritime law, the late Mr. Justice Willes. The question before the 
latter judge was whether the facts proved in the Peterhoff case 
amounted to a breach of a warranty in a policy of insurance not to 
carry contraband. The Court thought it did :— 


I am dealing with transhipment, and the principle as to that is that mere 
transhipment, without importation into the common stock of the country, does not 
break the continuity of the voyage. . . . This is a case in which there was not 
simply a sale of goods to a purchaser who it was known intended to take them 
into the belligerent country, but in which there was an entire adventure which was 
to be completed in the country into which the goods were to go... . I take it to 
be clear that a neutral can no more import rightly arms of war into a belligerent 
country without being liable to have his goods seized on the way than his Govern- 
ment, being neutral, can import a cargo of arms into a belligerent country without 
creating a casus belli. That is the true character in which contraband may be 
seized. It is a case of private war, so to speak, carried on by individuals by 
sending into a belligerent arms which may be used in war... . The right of 
capture, according to Sir William Scott’s opinion, attaches only where they are 
passing on the high sea to an enemy’s port. They must be taken in delicto—that 
is, in the actual prosecution of a voyage to an enemy’s port... . In the present 
case the real intention was that the goods should, in the course of the same 








* «The interposition of a neutral port between neutral departure and belligerent 
destination has always been a favourite resort of contraband cargoes and blockade 
runners, But it never avails them when the ultimate destination is ascertained. A 
transportation from one port to another remains continuous so long as intent remains 
unchanged, no matter what stoppages or transhipments intervene.’ See the answer 
of the Solicitor-General (Sir R. Palmer) as to the law of contraband and the Peter- 
hoff case. Hansard, the 29th of January, 1863, 
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transaction, go on to the Confederate States, and that the shippers should be paid 
by a share of the profits to be obtained on delivery in the Confederate States. 


In France and Germany opinion is divided on the point.’ But 
we may surmise its direction. International law is not a collection of 
precedents beyond which there is no advancing, and here, and pro- 
bably on the Continent, the trend of opinion is in favour of going 
as far as the Supreme Court of the United States has gone. No 
tenable midway position has been suggested ; probably the circum- 
stance that part of the intended transit of goods intended for Pretoria 
or Bloemfontein was overland would be held to make no difference. 
One of the chief difficulties in our way, in negotiations with the 
German Government—it will certainly be a stumbling block in 
future seizures—is the fact that the official manual of Prize Law 
published with the sanction of the Admiralty, and to be found in 
every commander’s cabin, is directly opposed to what seems to have 
been done, and to our contention in corresponding with the German 
Government. ‘The destination of the vessels,’ says the last edition 
of the manual, ‘is conclusive of the destination of the goods on 
board ;’ “a rule which, if sound, made all our seizures of goods alleged 
to be intended for the Transvaal obviously illegal. Our Government 
appear to accept the doctrine of ‘continuous voyage’ as laid down 
by Chief Justice Chase. They may be right; the old restricted 
doctrine lends itself to evasion. But the decision is of supreme 
consequence. Have they taken counsel with men of business and 
economists as to the results? Do they fully recognise the gravity 
of the precedent which we have established? In a future war 
every ship coming from any port in England, the great supplier 
of munitions of war to the world, may be stopped on the high 
seas, searched, and if the commander of the cruiser thinks fit, be 
brought into a belligerent port, the operation of rammaging the ship 
in search of rifles or ammunition taking as long a time as was spent 
in ransacking the holds of the Bundesrath, the owners getting such 
consolations as they can from damages tardily awarded by a prize 
court sitting in a belligerent country, and influenced perhaps uncon- 
sciously by that ‘ salutary prejudice,’ to use Burke’s phrase, called 
patriotism. Two or three cruisers hovering in the Channel, but 
careful to do nothing within territorial waters, might make matters 
intolerable for neutrals, and yet keep within the letter of the law. 
Still more ominous is the sanction which we appear to have given to 
the notion that food, though not clearly intended to be consumed 
by combatants, may be contraband. Until the correspondence 


5 See letter by Mr. T. Barclay, Times, January 12, 1900. 
6 The same remark is found in the first edition, the editor of which makes the 
following remark, amply justified since the date of the first edition: ‘Upon the 
whole, it would seem probable that neither will a strong belligerent submit to a 
neutral view, nor a strong neutral to that of the belligerent,’ p. xv. 
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between the two Governments is published, it is uncertain whether we 
have gone beyond the well-known decisions by Lord Stowell on this 
point. But on the Continent we seem to have created the impres- 
sion that we no longer stand where we did. In 1885, when the 
French Government treated rice as contraband, we seemed alive to 
the consequences of such action. To-day we appear to have thought 
chiefly of the effect on the present struggle of the importation of 
a few cargoes of wheat and flour. To-morrow, or at some future 
time, at war with a Power which has cruisers on every sea, we may 
regret the precedent we have created, perhaps with little considera- 
tion. These are not questions to be decided in a week or a fortnight 
under diplomatic pressure. 

And here we come to a matter underlying all these questions. 
At the bottom of this discussion about contraband lies a question 
of public morality which diplomatists rarely discuss, but which 
in the Institut de Droit International, and wherever these matters 
are dealt with scientifically, presses tothe front. One of the victories 
of our civilisation is the widespread reception of the idea of 
neutrality ; an idea foreign to antiquity and the middle ages, and 
even in our time controverted in any but the simplest forms. The 
duty of governments to abstain from intervention, directly or in- 
directly, in wars and to punish private citizens who on iLeir own account 
make war or aid therein, is admitted by every State ; it is to the honour 
of England and the United States that they were the first to recognise 
that duty. But how fragmentary, imperfect is this recognition while 
trade in contraband of war on a large scale is permitted! It seems 
to be idle to speak of neutrality while workshops in France and 
Germany are busy day and night turning out guns and ammunition 
for one or other of the belligerents. At present it is not unlawful, 
in the sense of being punishable, for the subject of a neutral State to 
supply belligerents with arms. There is a risk of seizure; there is 
no other, even if his assistance is indispensable to the prosecution of 
the war. A contract for the supply of such goods or for their insurance 
is enforceable in our Courts. And so we see the anomalies so striking 
as to suggest that the law is in a state of transition and is not in 
accordance with the best morality of the time. You may sell cannon 
by the thousand to a belligerent ; you may in effect not build or equip 
ships of war on which they will be placed.’ You may not fit out an 
expedition in London, but you may sell for the expedition the arms 
without which the expedition will be impossible. Many writers hold 
that neutrality may be, and often is, a sham while this form of assist- 
ance is tolerated. The casuists are full of learning as to excusable or 
venial instances of cooperatio ad malum. They have much to say of 


7 See the wide definitions of things forbidden in section 30 of the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act. Space does not permit me to refer to the cumbrous machinery for prosecu- 
tions under this Act which made it a dead letter against some offenders, 
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persons supplying weapons for the purpose of a duel or a murder or 
acrime. The laxest of them do not wholly absolve the vendor who 
clearly knows the purpose for which his weapon is to be used. They 
are apt to treat as an aggravation, rather than as an excuse, the 
readiness of the vendor to sell to the highest bidder. 

Of course the matter is not free from great difficulties which 
cannot be fully considered here. Whenever it is discussed opinion 
is pretty sure to be much divided. If our Prize Courts con- 
tinue to treat a large, indefinite and shifting class of articles as 
contraband on the ground that they may help the belligerent, no 
trader could say when he would be sinning against the criminal law. 
But as to arms, munitions of war, &c. there can be no ambiguity. . 
Perhaps the time for any great change in our law as to this has not 
come, though I do not despair of seeing the Foreign Enlistment 
Act strengthened. More, however, may come from moral than legal 
disapprobation. Smuggling is now deemed dishonourable ; the sons 
of the men who made wealth by blockade-running in 1862-63 would 
now probably be somewhat ashamed of the traffic; and I would hope 
that it will some day be thought dishonourable for the subjects of 
neutral States to sell to the highest bidder among belligerents 
weapons and munitions of war.® 

There are other elements of discord—the possible seeds of future 
wars—in that mass of odds and ends called Prize Law. The fate of 
the neutral’s property is determined in the court of the belligerent. 
This is the corner-stone of prize procedure; one of the parties shall 
be judge in hisown case. Confidence in such judgments can be small. 
There is, too, no assurance that on the Prize Court will sit a Lord 
Stowell or a Portalis, or that it will be composed of judges acquainted 
even with the elements of the subject. In all probability the evidence 
will be meagre: the bills of lading and the ship’s manifest, which 
may tell little as to the destination or ownership of the goods, or the 
knowledge of the owners of the vessel of the nature of their cargo. 
In each of the points which I have named lurk the germs of trouble 


* A strong argument against restrictions on the trade of neutrals is to be found 
in Sir W. Harcourt’s observations in the report in the Neutrality Commission. 
Probably a more logical position was that taken by Jefferson in 1801. He argued 
trade in contraband ought not to be interfered with. ‘And what is contraband by 
the law of nature? Either everything which may aid or comfort an enemy, or nothing ; 
either all commerce which would accommodate him is unlawful, or none is. The 
difference between articles of one or another description is a difference of degree only. 
No line between them can be drawn ; either all intercourse must cease between neutrals 
and belligerents or all must be permitted. Can the world hesitate to say which shall 
be the rule? Shall two nations, turning tigers, break upin one instant the peaceable 
relations of the whole world? Reason says that nature clearly pronounces that 
neutrality is to go on in the enjoyment of allits rights, that its commerce is to 
remain free, &c.’ Once the American Neutrality Act and the Foreign Enlistment Act 
were passed, nations, it is submitted, were bound to treat contraband in a wholly 
different manner. Mr. Payn in his article on ‘ State Interference in Contraband Trade,’ 
Law Magazine, May, 1899, puts what may be called the modern view with great force. 
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which it is perilous to neglect. As I write evidence of this is forth- 
coming. The speech by Count von Biilow in the Reichstag is a warning 
that the full exercise of the belligerents’ rights must sooner or later 
bring about collisions with neutral Powers. It would seem that our 
Government have, in regard to German mercantile vessels, and 
particularly mail steamers, agreed to waive some of these obnoxious 
rights; for example, promised not to search vessels outside the 
neighbourhood of the seat of war, or north of Aden, and to refer 
claims for compensation to a Court of Arbitration. But the matter 
ought not to end with a settlement of the German claims. Last 
year we agreed at the Hague to the creation of a permanent Court of 
Arbitration, accessible at all times, and competent to deal with all 
cases. With some modifications that Court might be made use of 
as an international Prize Court. At all events the agreement then 
come to shows that a tribunal for the settlement of maritime claims, 
with due reference to the rights of neutrals and belligerents, is not 
out of the question. 

A second group of questions, probably not to be neglected with- 
out peril, have also presented themselves. The war has brought to light 
anomalies in the relations of the Home Government and the Govern- 
ment of Cape Colony which the most acute constitutional students had 
not before noted. Before the outbreak of hostilities, in July and August 
of last year, arms were sent in large quantities through that colony 
into the Free State, with the knowledge that they were intended for 
use in certain contingencies against England. Under the colonial 
legislation there was power, it appears, to stop such traffic, and in 1881 
Sir J. Gordon Sprigg, when Premier, used that power. Mr. Schreiner 
did not. He also stated on behalf of his Government that Cape 
Colony proposed to hold aloof from any war. I do not venture to 
pass any criticism on this policy; I merely call attention to what is 
implied in ‘ the neutrality of the colonies ’—an unconstitutional phrase 
no doubt, but one which has often of late been made use of with 
reference to the action of Mr. Schreiner’s Ministry at the Cape and 
also of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s in Canada. With the growth of 
responsible governments in our colonies the ‘ unity of the Empire’ 
has long ceased to possess, if it ever possessed, a very definite mean- 
ing; it does not exist as to finance, administration, and legislation. 
Obviously it does not exist also as to peace and war—the ‘perfect 
subordination ’ as to these matters contemplated by Lord Durham in 
his famous despatch, which initiated a new policy, is gone—if Colonial 
Ministries are free to do that which is antagonistic to the designs of 
the Imperial Government. The Foreign Enlistment Act takes effect 
only in colonies where it is introduced by the Governor’s proclama- 
tion. Suppose that his advisers are unfavourable to any prosecutions 
under the Act, and that every Ministry which is formed takes up a 
similar position ; what is the constitutional way out of such a difficulty, 
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not an impossible one? How toreconcile the reality of constitutional 
government and autonomy in our colonies with the united action of all 
parts of the Empire when war is imminent or is actually being waged 
has hitherto been an academic question. We approach a time when 
this problem may be urgent. Should it not be studied, and at least 
some great lines of policy settled, so far as possible, after full concert 
with all concerned, in a period of calm? Is it prudent to put off con- 
sideration of it until it may be necessary to make an irrevocable 
decision in a hurry ? 

A third group of questions has come into prominence; those 
relating to the customs and usages of war. A few months before 
hostilities broke out, representatives of the chief European nations . 
agreed at The Hague to a statement of these usages and customs. 
Looking at this statement in the light of the experience of the last 
few months, we see how imperfect and onesided was the work of 
the sub-commission. It formulated general principles, some of them 
framed chiefly with reference to forms of warfare which have passed 
away. It was silent as to matters of detail which are as important as 
principles. It did not provide for incidents, we now see, likely to be 
common in warfare. Already the need of revision of the rules is 
expedient ; it ought to be a seque] to the war, while the experience 
obtained therein is fresh.° 

Another remark with respect to resolutions passed at The Hague 
may be made : when passed they were deemed to be more humane than 
the actual practice of warfare ; the actual conduct of the war has been, 
on the whole, in advance of them—certainly so far as our troops are 
concerned. Not forgetting the many acts of treachery and the frequent 
abuse of the white flag, of which our soldiers justly complained, one 
is struck, on the whole, by the rarity of acts of purposeless cruelty, and 
the presence of touches of courtesy and chivalry and signs of mutual 
respect. The ‘ atrocities’ seem many to those who have not fresh in 
their minds the incidents of past wars, and who do not realise all the 
temptations which there were to excesses and undisciplined violence. 
There were the elements, one would have said, of a war waged with 
brutality and vindictiveness: a conflict between two races with a 
long history of antagonism; a citizen soldiery, unaccustomed to 
discipline, ignorant of the laws of warfare, and taught to despise 
their foes; recruited, too, by the condottiert of all countries. And 
there was the circumstance—an irresistible temptation in other 


® It is singular how opinion as to what is lawful in warfare changes. A charac- 
teristic of this war has been the use of sharpshooters. Here is how Fichte, himself some- 
what of a worshipper of war, speaks of the ‘ sniper’s’ art : ‘ The only thing in our modern 
mode of warfare which is downright illegal is the sharpshooters, who, from hidden 
places where they are safe themselves, cold-bloodedly fire upon a man as upona 
target. With them murder is the end. The first use of sharpshooters by Austria 
against Prussia did indeed create universal indignation throughout Europe. We have 
now become accustomed to it, and imitate it, but it is not to our honour.’— Zhe Science 
of Rights, p. 484. 
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times—that the white combatants were a handful among a black 
population; some tribes with warlike traditions, and all armed or 
capable of being armed. Within our reach were Indian soldiers, 
situated much nearer the seat of war than our home forces. 
The horrors of this war are known as has never before been the 
case. A moving picture with photographic exactness has been 
brought before every eye. The story has been recorded from day to 
day, not only by trained newspaper correspondents, by impressionists 
of genius, such as Mr. Steevens, but in a more remarkable literature, 
the letters, full of the sel de l'histoire, written by private soldiers to 
their relations ; letters which describe the grim realities of strife 
with vivid, though unstudied, touches not inferior to the narra- 
tives of Napier, or Tolstoi, or other great masters of military 
description. None of the horrors of the campaign have been con- 
cealed, and they have not been few. But when told calmly hereafter, 
the story will be, in comparison with that of other wars, to the 
credit of both sides. I am hopeful that it may be the starting 
point of another movement to mitigate still further the evils of war. 

I have mentioned three groups of questions as to which it is 
not prudent to wait until a diplomatic difficulty, or some violent out- 
burst of ‘legitimate indignation’—Count von Biilow’s phrase— 
compels us to decide in a hurry. In all of them, but especially in 
the questions relating to the incidents of the right of search—which 
has a history full of warnings—are elements of trouble which we 
cannot ‘muddle through ’—from which we may not be always able 
to extricate ourselves by an apology or the payment of damages. 
We have sat upon the fence so long. It is time to come down. Had 
our representatives at The Hague and Brussels been free to consider 
these matters, there might now be order where there is still confusion 
—there might have been no Bundesrath incident. 

Nothing impracticable is suggested ; not the attendance at every 
Conference to which our Government is invited, or the passing and 
publishing to the world a number of abstract resolutions. What is 
contemplated is the careful preliminary study of those questions; 
the consulting of experts who will help to arrive at conclusions 
framed with reference to the larger interests of the country; the 
erasure of rules which are not just : our readiness to confer with full 
knowledge of what we want. Count von Biilow’s speech opens the 
way for reforms; it is the first important attempt since 1856 to 
improve the maritime law of war. It is a pity that it was not made 
by the greatest maritime Power of the world. 

According to popular view any decision as to these matters counts 
for little ; the interest of the hour is always supreme; the rules of 
international law are only the fine ‘ flowered foolish dress’ of pedants 
who make believe that might is not right. Plausible though this 
may be, it is not true; much less true than it was. The breaches 
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Jof these rules are infinitely fewer than they were. While we are 
discussing whether international law is law in any proper sense, a 
change is going on which the outbreak of war from time to time cannot 
conceal.'® The conscience of the world speaks as to matters about 
which it was silent; it is heard and, in general, obeyed as to matters 
in which it had once no voice. Slowly out of the waters of strife rise 
the foundations of a structure often strong enough even now to check 
the impulse, the ‘legitimate excitement,’ of the hour; by-and-by 
strong enough to resist all but the most violent storms. Some of us 
think that England might be the master-builder of that structure. 


JOHN MACDONELL, ° 


” In M.Guyau’s Esquisse d'une Morale sans Ubligationsni Sanction and M. Durk- 
heim’s La Division du Travail Social will be found some rarely noted arguments 
against the Austinian view. 
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New Year's Day, 1900.—The fog, black, moist, and sulphurous, 
fills the streets this morning, wrapping London in a funereal pall. 
It is not a cheerful beginning for the New Year, but it has at least 
the advantage of harmonising with the prevailing temper. Depressed 
spirits seem to be universal. It is, indeed, a new thing for English- 
men to have to listen to the gloomy talk that is heard in all places 
of social resort. No doubt the depression which is so common arises 
in part from the weather and from the widespread prevalence of 
influenza. But, above all, it is due to the war, and to the grave 
national anxieties that weigh upon us as we enter on this New Year. 
It is well that the fact should be noted. Hereafter, when we have 
emerged successfully from the ordeal through which we are now 
passing, we shall make haste, as human nature always does, to get 
rid of memories that are painful and depressing, and the teachings 
of adversity will be too soon forgotten. Let us at least put some of 
our experiences on record whilst they are still only too freshly 
impressed upon our minds. It is a good thing that we should all be 
made to feel that when a nation is involved in a great war it cannot 
hope to escape vicariously from the sorrow and bitterness of the 
struggle. 

‘or the moment the prevailing temper among the vulgar seems 
to be in favour of finding scapegoats upon whom to lay the burden 
of our misfortunes. The wretched Yellow Press, a bad imitation of 
a bad original, is eager to find these victims, and to offer them up 
on the altar of a Brummagem patriotism. It humiliates the average 
Englishman to think that there is a section of the public which is 
thus treading so closely in the footsteps of the French in 1870. 
Happily it is only a section, and few whose opinions are worthy of 
respect are to be found in it. But if wise men utterly refuse to 
countenance the hunt for individual victims, there can be no doubt 
as to the universality of the feeling that we allowed ourselves 
to be involved in this war without being ready for it, and that our 
military system has not proved itself equal to the task imposed upon 
it. The spirit shown by the great bulk of the nation in the response 
to the appeal of the Government for help thas been admirable, and 
has done more than anything else to maintain our prestige abroad. 
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But at present we are not a nation of fighting men. We can fight, 
it is true, as well as anybody when put to it; but we are neither 
armed nor drilled for the modern battlefield. We believed that we 
did our duty by paying for the maintenance of the most costly army 
in Europe. Now that army—through no fault of the rank and file 
or of the ordinary officers—has proved unequal to the strain of a 
great crisis. It is not surprising that the recognition of this fact on 
the part of the nation not only produces a feeling of depression, but 
a strenuous determination that the weakness of our present system 
shall be repaired, no matter at what cost. This is the task that lies 
before the country in 1900. Who would have thought that we | 
should have had this in prospect twelve months ago? No wonder 
that men in the excitement of the moment speak as though the old 
party foundations had suddenly vanished, leaving political chaos in 
their place, 

There has been one bright feature of the streets of London to- 
day despite the fog. That has been furnished by the hosts of 
Metropolitan Volunteers in their familiar uniforms, marching to the 
Guildhall to be sworn in as soldiers of the regular army. They have 
comprised members of almost every class in society, and they all 
seem to be moved by the same spirit. Whatever doubts may be felt 
by others as to the wisdom of making this inroad upon our Volunteer 
force, none seem to be felt by the Volunteers themselves. 

Tuesday, the 2nd of January.—There is a change, slight but 
significant, in the nature of the war news thismorning. The success 
of General French in recapturing Colesberg, and the excellent work 
done by Lieutenant de Montmorency in the neighbourhood of 
Dordrecht, not only give us some assurance with regard to the 
safety of Cape Colony, but strengthen the moral taught by the past 
history of the war. That is as to the imperative necessity of 
fighting the Boers with their own weapons and tactics. It is, 
however, the general situation rather than that which exists in 
South Africa that attracts most attention to-day. The German 
Emperor’s eagerness to usher in the ‘new century’ on his own 
authority is explained by the use to which he seems to wish to put 
it. This new era is to be the era in which Germany is to add to the 
primacy of the Continent that of the world at large. England is to 
be deposed from her position as a world-empire and Germany is to 
take her place. The Emperor can hardly be acquitted of having had 
an eye upon recent events in this country when he alluded to the 
state of the Prussian Army a hundred years ago. The parallel is 
not indeed complete, but it is close enough to make us wince. His 
Imperial Majesty is not, however, offensive or ill-natured. He 
leaves that to the journalists of Berlin and the rest of Europe. 
These latter are even more Anglophobist to-day than they were two 
months ago. 
2a2 
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Thursday, the 4th of January.—aAt last the Times, which has 
long been grumbling sotto voce, bursts out in open denunciation of 
the way in which news from the seat of war is suppressed. A month 
ago I referred to this subject, and I confess that my only surprise is 
that the newspapers should have borne the treatment they have 
received so long with patience. Nobody desires that the war corre- 
spondent3 should be allowed to embarrass the generals or endanger 
the movements of the army, by supplying telegraphic news that may 
be useful to the enemy. Everybody will acquiesce in the most 
rigorous censorship of news telegrams. But the authorities at the 
Cape have not been satisfied with this. They have prevented the 
revelation of the truth with regard to events that happened weeks 
ago, and that have no possible bearing upon the situation as it exists 
to-day. They have even gone so far as to establish a censorship not 
merely over telegrams, but over the letters of the special corre- 
spondents. All this means that we are not allowed to know the 
truth about what is happening at the seat of war. It is said that at 
Capetown the people are still ignorant of our losses at the battle of 
Colenso! This is not a state of things to which the English public 
has been accustomed, or in which it is likely to acquiesce quietly. 
One may expect therefore that the protests of the Times to-day will 
be echoed vigorously from many different quarters. 

The newspaper strategists are very busy to-day, and some of 
them, carrying their speculations beyond the mere region of 
military tactics, discuss the reasons which have led our generals 
to execute movements that have not been successful. It is 
hinted, not obscurely, that civilian pressure has been brought to 
bear upon the commanders in the field, and that some of the 
most disastrous of the manceuvres in which our Army has been 
engaged have been directly due to that pressure. This is what 
the gossip of the clubs asserts. It may or may not be true. 
That which is certain is that there is a widespread belief that the 
politicians, either here or in South Africa, have meddled, with lament- 
able results, with the strategy of the war. If that should prove to 
be true there will be a heavy reckoning for somebody to pay when 
the facts are revealed. In the meantime the swearing-in of our 
London Volunteer brigade is going on apace, and the public is 
showing an intense interest in the proceedings. Ludgate Circus was 
almost impassable this afternoon, because of the crowds which had 
assembled to watch the men returning from their interview with the 
Lord Mayor with the Queen’s shilling in their hands. One may not 
rise to the height attained by Sir Edward Reed in the Times to-day 

when he declares that history affords no parallel to the scene that is 
now to be witnessed in Great Britain, but it is impossible for the 
most matter-of-fact spectator not to be moved by the evidence of the 
genuineness of the enthusiasm that has carried so many men of 
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peace into the ranks of the army. It recalls the story of the Civil 
War in the United States. 

Mr. Schnadhorst had been dead to the world for some years past, 
but those who knew him well must have had many memories revived 
by the announcement of his death in this morning’s papers. It was 
my lot to be intimately associated with him in the busiest and most 
eventful period of his career. It amused those who knew him well 
to observe the manner in which he was regarded by his political 
opponents. To them he was the most formidable person in the 
Liberal party. They dreaded his astuteness, his Machiavelian craft, 
more than the tongue of Mr. Gladstone himself. It is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that they converted him into a kind of bogey- 
man, who terrified them in their very dreams. The real Mr. Schnad- 
horst was one of the simplest and most innocent men in the world. 
He had none of the preternatural craft with which he was credited. 
His real strength lay in his complete devotion to the cause he had 
espoused and in his absolute honesty. He was by no means great 
intellectually. But he was prudent in action, slow to speak, and 
always ready to learn. These, and his natural shrewdness, were the 
qualities that enabled him to do such brilliant service for the old 
Liberal party. Like most members of that party he recognised the 
fact that Mr. Parnell’s cynical selfishness at a critical moment in his 
life had wrecked the cause to which Mr. Gladstone had devoted his 
closing years ; but even when he knew that failure was inevitable he 
stuck to his work with the old tenacity and something of the old 
enthusiasm. 

One quality that Mr. Schnadhorst possessed was his knowledge of 
human character. I have seldom known him to be wrong in his 
judgments upon the men with whom he was brought in contact. 
One would not like to say what those judgments were. They were 
by no means always favourable, even when the man whose qualities 
he was weighing happened to be a powerful person on his own side 
in politics. Some eminent members of Mr. Schnadhorst’s party 
would, I imagine, be made very uncomfortable if they thought that 
there was any chance of his opinion of them being given to the 
world. He had, of course, as the man behind the scenes, better 
opportunities than most persons of arriving at the truth about his 
distinguished contemporaries. If he had kept a diary and been 
frank in his confessions—but that is too terrible an idea to be 
pursued. 

Saturday, the 6th of January.—For some weeks past rumours 
have been circulating in certain quarters as to the approaching 
revelation of the truth about the Jameson Raid, and, what is of still 
greater consequence, the truth about the hushing up of the Parlia- 
mentary inquiry into that wretched business. The meaning of 
these rumours is explained to-day by the appearance in the Daily 
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Chronicle of certain letters and telegrams that have passed between 
Mr. Hawksley, the well-known solicitor to the Chartered Company, 
and various persons of importance. If, however, these are all the 
‘revelations’ to be given to us, it must be confessed that they do not 
amount to very much. Everybody knew, for example, that Mr. 
Fairfield, the head of the South African department at the Colonial 
Office, was on friendly terms with Mr. Hawksley. He was on equally 
friendly terms with Mr. Kruger, and would have written to that 
eminent man in precisely the same strain of playful sarcasm as that 
in which he addressed Mr. Hawksley. Everybody besides knew that 
Mr. Hawksley was of opinion that if all the facts were made known 
about the Raid, Mr. Chamberlain would not like the revelation. Yet 
there is little or nothing in the documents published this morning 
that carries us beyond these two points. The documents themselves 
are of so miscellaneous a character that it almost looks as if they had 
been obtained by a surreptitious descent upon somebody’s waste- 
paper basket. It will need more serious evidence than this to 
establish the truth with regard to a disastrous and discreditable 
episode in our history. The belief that it was the hushing-up of 
the Parliamentary inquiry into the Jameson Raid that gave Mr. 
Kruger his long-sought opportunity of winning the more moderate 
Transvaalers and the people of the Orange Free State to his side, 
prevails widely among politicians of all parties. It is a matter of 
public importance that this episode in the history of the House of 
Commons should be cleared up. 

Sunday, the 7th of Janwary.—To-day the special collections for 
the benefit of the families of our soldiers took place in all churches 
and chapels, and despite the unfavourable weather, there has been in 
most cases an overflowing congregation. It is not much that those 
who ‘dwell at home at ease’ can do for the men who are bearing the 
burden of our national responsibilities on the field of battle ; but that 
little is being done cheerfully. The temper of a certain small 
section of our critics is curious, and contrasts strangely with the 
prevailing feeling. ‘Do you not feel humiliated by what has hap- 
pened ?’ I was asked yesterday by a friend who is not an English- 
man. He seemed astonished when he found that humiliation is not 
precisely the feeling that has possession of English breasts just now. 
It was undoubtedly humiliating to have to listen to German and 
American criticisms upon Mr. Chamberlain’s unhappy speech at 
Leicester. In that case we had to bow our heads in shame, conscious 
that one of our own Ministers had exposed the country to the scorn 
of the world. But we are not humiliated by any failures of our army 
in the field, for we know that in the same conditions no other army 
could have fought better or shown greater resolution. As for the 
defects in our military organisation and the panic-struck action of 
the ‘ Defence Committee’ of the Cabinet, it is not shame but indig- 
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nation that these things beget. To-day’s Observer talks about a 
rising against Ministers and the formation of a Ministry of Public 
Safety in the event of any fresh reverse in South Africa. The country 
is wiser in this matter than its newspapers. Whatever may be our 
anger and indignation, we shall not make confusion worse confounded 
by a sudden change of Government. The men who are responsible 
for the present condition of affairs are the men who will have to drive 
the furrow straight to the end. 

Monday, the 8th of January.—This has been another day of 
universal tension and anxiety. The newspapers this morning 
reported,jin addition to the minor defeat to General French’s column, 
the desperate fighting at Ladysmith, and left us with the last message . 
from Sir George White, ‘ very hard pressed.’ In the early forenoon 
our hopes were aroused by the announcement of a great victory 
achieved by the besieged garrison and the taking of 400 Boer 
prisoners. But a very short examination of the telegram showed that 
it lacked the guarantees which alone could give it authenticity, and 
the War Office remained obstinately silent. The consequence was 
that as the hours passed the anxiety increased, and the belief 
that the fall of Ladysmith, if it had not already occurred, was immi- 
nent, became widely prevalent. 

The comic feature of the newspapers this morning is provided by 
that entertaining person the New York Correspondent of the Times. 
This gentleman, for some reason best known to himself, entertains a 
violent antipathy to Mr. Bryce, and for a week past, instead of 
supplying his paper with American news, he has been delivering 
himself of strictures, more or less venomous, on Mr. Bryce’s opinions 
with regard to the war in the Transvaal. This morning he goes a 
step further and explains to the readers of the 7imes how it is that 
Mr. Bryce is unpopular with his constituentsin Aberdeen. Needless 
to say he does this with the grace and delicacy which are con- 
spicuous features in the character of the typical American journalist. 
There is something altogether out of the common in this attempt on 
the part of a New York newspaper reporter to explain to the people 
of Great Britain the relations of one of their own representatives with 
his constituents. What he can possibly have to tell us on such a 
subject that is worth hearing it is not easy to understand. The 
mystery is certainly not explained by a study of the telegram from 
New York in the Times of this morning. Mr. Bryce, it appears, is 
not popular in Aberdeen because he does not bribe his constituents. 
One would like to hear the opinion of an Aberdonian on this 
astounding statement. 

Tuesday, the 9th of January.—Yesterday was a day of most 
painful suspense, until at four o’clock in the afternoon the welcome 
news of the repulse of the enemy by Sir George White’s force at 
Ladysmith arrived most opportunely to relieve the gloom. Up to 
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that time there had been a conviction widely spread that the 
besieged town was on the point of surrender. Sir George White’s 
clear and graphic telegram when it arrived was regarded as being 
almost too good to be true. It is distinctly the most hopeful 
tidings we have had from the seat of the war for some weeks past, 
and neutralises the effect of the small reverses recorded yesterday 
morning. To-day everybody is reading Mr. Balfour's Manchester 
speech. It is not a light thing for the leader of the House of 
Commons to have to appear before his constituents in a crisis such 
as the present, and one can readily understand and sympathise with 
the speaker’s manifest embarrassment. But the most notable 
feature of this morning’s papers is the fact that none of them 
express any hearty approval of Mr. Balfour’s utterances, and that 
most journals on his own side treat his apologies for the Ministry 
with distinct severity. In no case do they overstate the feeling 
prevalent in the country as to the action of those who, being at the 
head of affairs, have to assume the responsibility for the part that 
we have played during the last six months in South Africa. 

As usual gossip is very busy just now, and the club quid-nuncs 
are still looking for scapegoats. It would be idle to fill this page 
with the stories one hears on all sides. Some of them are indeed 
remarkable. There seems, however, to be a general agreement that 
when the full inquiry, which is inevitable, takes place, it will assume 
a character that will recall the days of the Crimean war. The 
appointment of a Committee of Inquiry on the Roebuck model is 
freely talked of. As Parliament is likely to be summoned for an 
earlier date than has been generally expected, we may very soon 
find ourselves in the middle of a severe political debate. The reason 
for the earlier meeting of Parliament is, of course, the fact that 
ministers have spent the war vote of ten millions and require more. 

Wednesday, the 10th of January.—The anger aroused by Mr. 
Balfour’s perfunctory treatment of the question of the war seems to be 
increasing rather than subsiding among the members of his own 
party. On all sides he is accused of having been either very mala- 
droit or extremely weak. One does not care to indulge in predictions 
at a time like the present, but certainly, if appearances may be 
trusted, we are advancing quickly towards an explosion of public 
opinion of no ordinary kind. The article in the Morning Post, for 
example, is of such a nature that it makes a political crisis almost 
inevitable. Whilst the criticisms of Ministers do not grow less 
severe, the strictures upon the, War Office—upon our military system, 
that is to say—become daily more stringent. Lord Charles 
Beresford’s speech last night gives utterance to a feeling that is well- 
nigh universally prevalent. It is the feeling to which this Review 
gave expression in its current number. Our army and our system of 
army administration will have to be remodelled, and public opinion 
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will have to do for the War Office what it has already done for the 
Admiralty. I heard an amusing story the other day with regard to 
a certain Parliamentary Committee which sat some years ago to 
consider the question of the pay of the clerks in Pall Mall. It was 
explained to this Committee by certain great functionaries, that it 
was absolutely necessary to give salaries on an unusually liberal 
scale to some of the clerks in consideration of the fact that they had 
to be entrusted with grave secrets affecting the national safety. The 
Committee resolved one day to pay a surprise visit to the War Office. 
When they got there they found that many of these highly paid 
Brahmins of the Civil Service were not at their posts. They found 
further that a second-class clerk of no standing in the office was in - 
possession of the secret cypher used by the army chiefs, and that he 
had also in his desk the most important of all the secret documents 
regarding the plans of Continental Powers that had been secured by 
the Department ! 

Thursday, the 11th of Janwary.—Mr. Balfour seems in the eyes 
of his own party to err afresh with every fresh utterance that he 
makes. Once more the Ministerial papers rebuke him severely for 
the lightness of heart with which he regards the military situation, 
and his impenitence for the blunders of those in authority. Iam 
inclined to think that these attacks are overdone. Mr. Balfour is 
certainly not the most guilty member of the Government. The 
Colonial Secretary and the Secretary of State for War stand before 
him in respect of their responsibility for the situation as it exists 
to-day. It is not pleasant, however, to see this movement of public 
opinion. As a Liberal I might, indeed, be glad to recognise any 
movement against a Government composed of my political opponents. 
As an Englishman I have a different feeling. There is something 
hysterical in the vehemence and suddenness of the upheaval ; some- 
thing that suggests too strongly a British imitation of that Gallic 
impatience in adversity that we have hitherto condemned so freely. 
The case against Ministers is strong enough to be urged in a different 
fashion from that which is being followed at present by many excited 
Ministerialists. In the clubs men talk to-day as though the down- 
fall of the Government and the formation of a Ministry of National 
Defence were imminent. It is only when they try their hands at 
framing such a Ministry that the difficulties of the situation make 
themselves apparent. Everybody can name the head of a Govern- 
ment of this description, but few seem able to go much further. 

Saturday, the 13th of January.—Yesterday was a day of strong 
emotions. The news that Buller had at last moved, that his head- 
quarters were no longer at Frere but at Springfield, long recognised 
as one of the keys to the position, and that he held one of the banks 
of the Tugela and a drift which is not marked on any map in London, 
cheered everybody. The hope was universal that he was about to 
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strike his great blow at General Joubert’s army, and there was un- 
feigned thankfulness that he did not on this occasion appear to be 
attempting a frontal attack. The severity of the Press censorship 
—a severity that has been carried beyond all precedent—has not 
only prevented our knowing anything of Buller’s work during the 
last three weeks, but has concealed from us the truth as to the 
deplorable business of Magersfontein. The letters from the private 
soldiers which have come to hand this week have made us only too 
fully acquainted with the ghastly truth regarding that disaster, and 
have made so strong an impression upon the public mind that the 
imminent recall of Lord Methuen seems to be generally believed in. 

The announcement of the casualties in the battle at Ladysmith, 
which followed close upon the news of Buller’s movement, seemed to 
deepen the gravity of the public mind. The list is happily not so 
long as had been feared, but it is heavy enough to cast a shadow 
over the triumphant issue of the struggle. Yet it was not in gloom 
that yesterday came to a close, in London at all events. The people 
of the metropolis turned out in thousands last night to acclaim the 
first detachment of the City Imperial Volunteers who were to leave 
for the front this morning, and the scene at the special service in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral was at once as solemn and as stirring as any 
that has been witnessed within that historic building. Nobody who 
witnessed it could doubt the determination of the people of London 
to do their duty in the hour of national danger. Even the sadness 
with which so many homes have given up their sons was overborne 
by the enthusiasm with which the -nation has responded to the call 
made upon it. 

The attacks upon Ministers in the Ministerial press have not yet 
ceased; but they are not so bitter or universal as they were a few 
days ago. The approaching meeting of Parliament naturally turns 
the attention of the critics to the arena in which the Government 
will first have to answer for its deficiencies. That a serious amend- 
ment to the Address will be proposed from the front Opposition 
bench is considered certain ; but I believe that the leading members 
of the Opposition are by no means anxious to join the malcontents 
of the Ministerial party in a movement which might quite con- 
ceivably complicate matters still further by adding a political crisis 
to the other difficulties which the nation has now to confront. Wise 
men of all parties feel that the time for this has not yet arrived. 

Monday, the 15th of Janwary.—Again we are enduring the 
heavy strain of suspense. The silence that is maintained with regard 
to General Buller’s movements is borne with ill-concealed impatience 
by the public, as the fluctuating crowds which thronged the portals 
of the War Office yesterday from morning till late at night proved. 
Wild rumours ran through the streets and the clubs. Newsboys 
shouted hoarsely in all our thoroughfares and squares. We were told 
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of defeat, of victory, of great battles at that moment raging; and 
everywhere men listened eagerly to the most ridiculous tale, and 
even strangers questioned each other as to the stories that filled the 
air. But when the silence of night fell upon us, we were still 
without authentic news. 

Those Tories who have resolved to make Mr. Balfour and Lord 
Lansdowne the scapegoats for a situation which is so largely the result 
of actions with which they are not primarily concerned, are now 
talking of all manner of political combinations. The Spectator 
gravely suggests that Mr. Arnold Forster should supersede Lord 
Lansdowne. Mr. Arnold Forster is an acute and independent critic 
and a brilliant writer, who has devoted immense pains to the study 
of the conditions of our army. But the suggestion that a man 
wholly without official experience should be placed at the head of 
such a department as the War Office in the middle of a crisis like 
the present does not strike one as having a basis in practical politics. 
Another suggestion is that certain members of the present Cabinet 
should be cleared out and their places taken by Lord Rosebery, 
Mr. Asquith, Sir Henry Fowler, and Sir Edward Grey. Here, 
again, one very important element is ignored—the willingness 
of the men who are to be thus ‘honoured to accept the position 
assigned to them. After all, it is within the bounds of possibility 
that the statesmen named are not less patriotic than the excited 
members of the Primrose League who are writing to the 
Morning Post and the other Tory papers urging an assault in 
force upon the present occupants of Downing Street. These eminent 
Liberals may believe that in this moment of crisis it is their duty 
rather to allay the’excitement of the nation than to aggravate it, 
and that the best service they can for the present render to the 
Empire is that of keeping her Majesty’s Ministers as far as possible 
up to the mark in their conduct of the war instead of seeking to 
eject them from office before their work is done. If this should be 
the opinion of the statesmen I have named, it will at least show that 
they put their country above their party. But Tadpole and Taper 
do not understand this view of the situation, nor does ‘True Conser- 
vative,’ or any other of the feather-brained gentlemen who are reliev- 
ing themselves by airing their opinions in the columns of the London 
Ministerial Press. Their views seem to be based upon a perversion 
of the old axiom, ‘It is a fine day; let us go and kill something.’ 
No one can say that the sun is shining upon us just now, but the 
impulse to kill somebody seems strong in many breasts. 

Tuesday, the 16th of January.—The wearing suspense still 
continues, and though rumour is busy, nothing is really known. The 
gravity of the crisis is universally recognised, and men wait, 
perhaps in patient endurance, rather than in hope, for the next news 
from Buller’s force. In the meantime it is curious to note that 
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further changes in the editorships of London newspapers are being 
reported. The retirement of Mr. Mudford from the control of the 
Standard, of which he has been the absolute chief for twenty years, 
is an event greatly to be regretted. Mr. Mudford was less known 
both to the public and to Society than any other London editor of 
his standing. He never went to political parties; he seldom dined 
with statesmen ; he stuck to his desk and remained unapproachable 
by those who are generally so anxious to get access to the wielder of 
the editorial pen. But good judges held him in the highest respect. 
Years ago I remember Mr. Gladstone saying to me, ‘I always read 
the Standard, and whenever I find a poor article in it, I say to 
myself, ‘‘ Mr. Mudford must be taking a holiday.”’ This was rare 
praise from Mr. Gladstone, and not more rare than just. Though so 
little known to the outer world, Mr. Mudford belongs emphatically to 
the race of great editors, and has had no superior in this country 
during his term of office. 

Wednesday, the 17th of Janwary.—The deathly silence regarding 
Buller’s movements is maintained. No doubt the reasons for the 
suppression of all news are sound and the public must submit in 
patience. But there can be no real justification for some of the steps 
taken by the military censors at the Cape. The fact that the truth 
with regard to Magersfontein and its lamentable incidents has only 
become known to us through the private letters of the soldiers has, 
it is said, suggested to the War Office the brilliant expedient of 
submitting these letters in future to the censorship! It is almost 
incredible that such an act of folly should be contemplated even 
by the War Office. These letters convey nothing to the enemy 
that he does not know already. If they reflect upon the intelligence 
with which certain of our generals perform their functions, they 
only convey to the public facts which must already be familiar to 
the authorities in Pall Mall. It is strange that in a war in which so 
much British blood is being spilt the British public should be 
deprived of the opportunities, always hitherto afforded, of judging 
of the conditions under which the campaign is being fought. But 
if in addition to the gagging of the press, the soldiers on the field are 
to be gagged so far as concerns their letters to their own families, 
we shall have reached a state of things not only unprecedented but 
intolerable. 

The cry of ‘stop the war’ makes no progress, and is only raised 
by extremists who are absolutely without influence. The 
Conciliation Committee, the formation of which is announced to-day, 
does not venture to repeat this cry. Its demand is for light and 
truth with regard to the circumstances preceding the outbreak of 
hostilities. In the manifesto signed by Mr. Courtney one important 
consideration is entirely omitted. Most persons agree that it was 
the suspicions raised against the English Government after the Raid, 
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and above all after the hushing-up of the Parliamentary inquiry, 
that caused the excessive armaments of the Boers. Mr. Courtney 
and his friends entirely ignore the fact, however, that in the event 
of our having been involved in any difficulty with a European 
Power, President Kruger would at once have taken advantage of our 
predicament and of his own possession of these colossal armaments 
to demand the abrogation of the Convention and the recognition of 
the complete independence of the Transvaal. It is generally 
believed that he watched eagerly for the result of the Fashoda affair 
with the intention of moving if the opportunity came. In these 
circumstances it seems pretty clear that, unless under the pressure 
of force majeure, Great Britain can never again assent to the ~ 
conversion of the Transvaal into a colossal fortress stored with every 
kind of weapon. 

Thursday, the 18th of January.—At last the curtain is raised and 
we know that Buller has carried a large portion of his army across 
the Tugela and established himself in a ‘strong position’ on the 
flank of the enemy. The news has brought an indescribable sensation 
of relief to the public mind. It is true that the serious part of the 
business involved in the relief of Ladysmith has still to be accom- 
plished. But at least we know how events are moving in Natal, 
and the gloomy-forebodings which many had entertained in con- 
sequence of the prolonged silence have been dispelled. If only the 
scandal of the evening newspaper placards could be repressed, people 
would begin to be cheerful again; but this afternoon these prints 
have surpassed themselves in sensationalism and exaggerations. 

Saturday, the 20th of January.—lIt is useless to discuss the 
military movements reported from Natal. The English public are 
watching the slow progress of Buller’s force with an anxiety that has 
not been approached hitherto since the war began. But noman can 
speak with authority as to the result. All that we know is that, so 
far, all goes well. Yesterday the tongue of rumour was busy again, 
and the whole country was startled by an announcement that 
Ladysmith had been relieved after many hours of fighting and that 
Sir Charles Warren had been killed. I mention this particular tale 
because of the evidence it furnishes of a deliberate attempt to deceive 
the public. It is comparatively easy to understand the circulation 
of a rumour of the relief of Ladysmith, seeing how near that event— 
barring accidents—seems to be. But the story of Sir Charles 
Warren’s death is neither more nor less than a deliberate invention— 
in other words a deliberate lie. The pity is that its authorship 
cannot be traced. To discover the man who for some base purpose 
of his own first circulated this disgraceful fabrication, would be to 
render a service to the commonwealth. 

To-day’s Times contains an instructive article from the pen of 
the ingenious M. de Blowitz. It purports to be a report of a con- 
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versation with ‘ an old friend, an ex-Minister who still occupies a high 
position,’ and it gives this ex-Minister’s account of the terms which 
France proposes to exact from this country in consideration of our 
difficulties in South Africa. One would like to recommend a perusal 
of this letter to the amiable people who imagine that, if we only 
agreed to stop the war either now or when English territory is cleared 
from the forces of the invader, we should come to an end of our 
difficulties. France, according to this authority, believes that our 
prestige is hopelessly damaged, and in consequence proposes to exact 
from us concessions in Newfoundland, Morocco, Siam, Madagascar, 
and Egypt. In short, wherever France has, or supposes she has, a 
claim upon us, we are to be called upon to make a full concession 
of that claim! One need not trouble oneself about the demands 
of this very frank ex-Minister. But it is well that we should 
have this opportunity of ascertaining the effect that our troubles in 
South Africa seem to have had upon some of our friends on the 
Continent. If another disaster were to occur, no doubt the terms 
demanded of us would be raised. But the notable point is that these 
terms would certainly be doubled if we were to show any weakness in 
the prosecution of the war, or, by proposing a peace so soon as we 
had repelled the invasion of our territory, were to complete the 
sacrifice of our national prestige. There is no likelihood, I may say 
no possibility, of this sacrifice being made. The Government, though 
they will have to submit to a full and unsparing criticism of their 
proceedings, will not be asked by a single Liberal statesman of 
position to take a course which, under the circumstances, would be 
hardly less injurious to the interests of the Empire than a crushing 
defeat at the hands of the Boers would be. The friends of the 
Ministry in the Press do not seem to realise how small is the tempta- 
tion that an overthrow of the Government at the present moment 
offers to any body of Liberal statesmen. Nor do the Ministerialists 
seem able to give their opponents credit for a patriotic desire to take 
no step which, in the existing crisis, would weaken the forces of the 
Empire. Yet whether credited with it or not, this is the desire that 
undoubtedly dominates Her Majesty’s Opposition. 

The death of Mr. Ruskin follows closely upon that of Dr. James 
Martineau, and the nation is made the poorer by the loss of two of 
its greatest teachers and leaders of thought. In both cases the event 
may be said to have been discounted beforehand—by old age in the 
one case and by severe infirmity in the other. Yet every one must 
feel that the intellectual force of our race has been distinctly im- 
poverished by the removal of these two eminent and, one may add, 
illustrious men. 

Monday, the 22nd of January.—The great struggle for the 
relief of Ladysmith goes on. Since Friday morning one prolonged 
battle has been in progress, a battle in which thousands of gallant 
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Englishmen are facing death in the grim determination to save the 
beleaguered city at all hazards to themselves. It is notable that we, 
who have to look on from such a distance, are manifestly under the 
influence of a deep emotion. There is a strange quiet in all the 
places of social resort. The usual loud talk of the clubman is not 
heard, and every face is grave. The news, it is true, is hopeful; but 
the worst part of the struggle is still to be faced, and none can fore- 
tell the issue in this corner of Natal, where blood and gold are being 
expended so freely. Our Continental critics, with their usual 
kindliness, have made up their minds that we are to suffer defeat, 
and are looking with eagerness to the crowning mercy of the fall of 
Ladysmith. Our newspaper strategists are more gloomy than ever, 
and the little company of men who have persuaded themselves that 
the Boers are wholly in the right, and this country wholly in the 
wrong, are predicting disasters innumerable for our arms. But 
the country keeps its head and holds its own. It never thinks of 
the possibility of ultimate defeat, and is more resolute, now that the 
excitement connected with the raising of the Volunteers has died 
away, than it was before. It will be something in future days for 
the men and women of our race to remember how we bore ourselves 
in this time of crisis and anxiety, 

As the meeting of Parliament draws nearer there is some 
speculation as to the debate on the address. But so far no form of 
amendment has been agreed to by the leaders of the Opposition, and 
there is no sign of concerted action on the part of those Conservatives 
who have been loudest in criticising the shortcomings of the 
Ministry. 

Death is busy again in high places. English fiction loses in 
Mr. Blackmore a man of special genius and of peculiar sweetness and 
simplicity of character, whilst society is deprived of a figure once very 
familiar to it, that of the Duke of Teck. 

Wednesday, the 24th of January.—This has been a strange day 
so far as the war is concerned. This morning’s papers contained a 
telegram from General Buller with reference to the fighting on the 
Tugela, in which the announcement was made that an attack was to 
be made last night upon Spion Kop, one of the main positions of the 
enemy. It is strange that this intimation should have been sent out 
in this fashion, for a night attack is always supposed to be a secret 
attack. Many are the opinions expressed as to the true significance 
of the publication of this statement, some holding it to be a ruse to 
deceive the Boers, and others treating it as an indiscretion on the 
part of the War Office. But it has greatly increased the anxiety as 
to the result, and all day the War Office has been besieged by 
applicants for news. No news was forthcoming when I passed along 
Pall Mall this evening, and threaded my way through the dense and 
silent multitude waiting in patience for the long-expected tidings. 
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Lord Rosebery’s courageous speech at Chatham has done not a 
little to put fresh heart into the country, and has met with un- 
reserved and all but universal praise. It is well that a leader should 
have spoken out in this strain, and should have called upon his 
fellow-countrymen to take the larger view of a situation the details 
of which are necessarily depressing. The nation happily is not 
reluctant to follow the manly advice thus tendered to it by one of 
the statesmen whom it trusts. 

Thursday, the 25th of Janwary.—The news awaited so eagerly 
yesterday came this morning, and to the relief of millions of hearts 
it was the news of a great success. Spion Kop has been seized, and 
the English troops have occupied a position which renders that of 
the Boers untenable. It would be difficult to exaggerate the joy 
with which this tidings has been received. Not even the fact that 
the victory has been bought at a heavy cost seems to lessen the 
national exultation over an event which seems to mark the —— 
point in the great war. 

Mr. Morley’s speech at Brechin last night can hardly be com- 
pared to ‘a song that nerves a nation’s heart.’ The disasters to our 
arms were invoked as proof of the correctness of Mr. Morley’s views 
regarding the origin of the war, and it was with the complacency of 
a prophet who had seen his predictions of evil unexpectedly fulfilled 
that he concluded an address in which the responsibilities of a ‘ sane 
Imperialism’ were repudiated as thoroughly as the bounce and brag 
of the wildest jingoism. This is scarcely a line that is likely to 
meet with the approval of the nation either at this moment or 
hereafter. 

Wemyss REID. 
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